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|iitface. 




EN I was in the elereDth year of 
my age, the living of Kirknewton, 
in the county of Northumberhind, 
was held by a young d^gyman of 
the name of BouCHER. He was a 
good man ; and by attention to the 
_iciitt^ges and Bchoole of his extensive, 
though not very populous parish, he had endeared 
himself to eveiytme. Among the schools which 
he visited, -was one at the village of Howt^l, 
where I occasionally attended, and where, indeed, 
I learned nearly ■ all that I ever learned from a 
Master — namely, to read badly, to write worse, 
and to (npher a little &rther perhaps than the 
Bule of Three. After examining the pupils, he 
used to reward the most proficient with a copy of 
Dr. Watts's " Divine Songs for Children." I heard 
the successful boys reading or reciting the verses ; 
and I was so charmed — literally duirmed — \>y the 
measure and the rhyme, that I persuaded my mther 
to take me with him to Kirknewton, and ask Mr. 
BoucHEE for a copy — not as a reward, but as a fiivour. 
It was readily pnmted, on the condition that I should 
get one of the hymns by heart every week. Before 
the end of seven days, I could have repeated to him 
the whole volume. I carried it with me to the hills, 
whither I was sent fta a herd-boy, and pored over it 
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pide," and the " source," if not " of all my blisa/' at 

least of the greater portion of it. It taught me to 

embody my feelings in verse, the very act of which 

is an exquisite pleasure. It directed m^ '^^-- " 

to the beautifiil ^'^ ^^ ' 

enjoyment. 
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otherwise with the political lyrics, » few of whidi I 
have inserted. The latter were all written /ar pub- 
lication, and were in fi&ct published as soon as writ- 
ten, llie storm of party was then at the highest ; 
and I, who seldom paused to pre-calculate personal 
consequences, took the unpopular side, though my 
private interests pointed the other way. My private 
interests suffered acoordinffly ; but, poet-like, in this 
instance, I esteemed myacSf overpaid by the gratifi- 
cation I experienced, when I saw it admitted, by op- 
ponents as well as by friends, that I had done good 
service to a cause which I bdieved to be the cause of 
patriotism. My gratification rose into triumph, when 
that most amiable and most accomplished Nobleman, 
the Earl of Ellesmere — ^whom his country has 
recently lost — ^publicly declared that he should have 
been proud to be the author of one of my loyal songs. 
Let me gratefully add, that I am indebted to his 
lordship for many more substantial, though not more 
gratifying, proofs of his kindness and condescension. 
It is unnecessary to pursue further the history of 
these attempts, since I have prefixed to most of them 
explanatory memoranda, notr-I b^ the reader to be- 
lieve — ^from any silly motive of vamty — not because I 
thought they deserved, but because I feared they 
needed, such elucidation. I shall only permit myself 
the additional remark, that I never wrote — I never 
could write — on subjects recommended to me by 
others. Wliether, therefore, they relate to early passion 
or to wedded love, to local attachment or to friendly 
feeling, to public events or to private calamities, these 
poems have all emanated from my own mind — 
prompted and indeed impelled to composition by the 
Spirit that found my boyhood on Beaumont Side, 
that attended my youth and manhood through my 
long sojourn in Craven, and that has not deserted my 
age on the banks of the Thames. 

What Gk)LDSMiTH says of his Muse, 1 may, with little 
variation, say of this Spirit. It " found me poor at 
first," and it has not made me rich. It found me in 
a very low position, and it has not raised me to a 
very exalted one. But it has ever been '' my solitary 



I sought the Halls 

I have heard of Fair Climes . 

In May's expansive Ether 

In my Hey-day of Youth 

I gang frae Thee 

It is Sweet to Perceiye 

I know thou LoVst me . 

It is Sad, very Sad . 

It is Sweet on this Fair Bark 

I saw her in the Violet Time . 

I was Bom in a Cot 

I Blame thee not, World 

Ingleboro' Cave . . . , 

I would not pass from Earth . 

It ne'er was Spak' 

In Touth our Fathers 

Look round on this World. 
Long within the Danish Camp 

My Love is not yon Wild Rose . 

Maby Lee .... 

Mark, Ellen, how Fair . 

Mute is the Lyre, of Ebor 

Mony Auld Frien's 

My William .... 

My Bark is on the Tyne . 

My Blessing on yonder Wild Mountains 

Thou art Fair . 

Stay witii Me 

Calm, my Love 

to Rest beside Thee 

On Skipton's Vales 

Love has a favourite Scene 

these are not Mine own Hills 

One April Mom 

Woman, Fair Woman . 

Blest is the Hearth 

Lay him by his Father 

Faded Leaf 

Spare the kind Heart . 

Sing to me no Modish Tune 

Let us be Friendly. 

Scorn not the Plough 

Our Nightingale's Fame . 
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Poura the Spring .... 
Poor Muy .... 

£bply to ax £putlb from Mr. Gourle j 

Shake from thee that Bain-drop 
Sim-gleama along the Monntaina 
Stop, O stop the Paaaing-bell , 

Sweet Beaumont Side 
She is £idling by Gxief 
She ahall not Die 
Sleep, my Mary 
She tried to Smile 
Sebastopol ia Low 



The Heath ia Green 

Thou Faireat Maid 

To the Northern Breese . 

The Star of £ye 

The Flower of Malhamdala 

The Young Poet Dying 

The Splendoura of Sunaet 

The Bayleaa Night 

'TianotbyDay . 

The Wild Thyme still Bloaaoma 

The Mood is on my Soul 

The FouifTAiif 

The Poet's Home 

There's a dark Hour Coming . 

Twenty Years Parted 

The Dead stood by . 

The few Com-fielda 

The Outlaw 

The Isles are Awake 

The Church of our Fathers . 

The Bride is Away 

The Wives and the Mothers of Britain 

The Wane of the Day . 

The Ancient Barons . 

The Friends that I LoTed 

The Vows thou hast Spoken 

The Music of another Spring 

The Hills of my Birth-place . 

Though almost Twenty Yean 

The Union Workhouse 
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Pours the Spring .... 
Poor Mary .... 

Beplt to an Epibtlb from Mr. Gourley 

Shake from thee that Bain-drop 
Sun-gleams along the Mountains 
Stop, stop the Passing-bell 
Sweet Beaimiont Side . 
She is falling by Chief 
She shall not Die 
Sleep, my Mary 
She tried to Smile 
Sebastopol is Low 

The Heath is Green 

Thou Fairest Maid . 

To the Northern Breeze . 

The Star of Eye 

The Flower of Malhamdale 

The Young Poet Dying 

The Splendours of Sunset 

The Bayless Night . 

'TisnotbyDay . 

The WUd Thyme still Blossoms 

The Mood is on my Soul 

The Fountain 

The Poet's Home 

There's a dark Hour Coming . 

Twenty Tears Parted 

The Dead stood by . 

The few Com-flelds 

The Outlaw 

The Isles are Awake 

The Church of our Fatliers . 

The Bride is Away 

The Wives and the Mothers of Britain 

The Wane of the Day . 

The Ancient Barons . 

The Friends that I Loved 

The Vows thou hast Spoken 

The Music of another Spring 

The Hills of my Birth-place . 

Though almost Twenty Tears 

The Union Workhouse 
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The Rose of the Isles 
The Day is Gane 
The Bonnie Pink Flower 
The Chain is Broken, Father 
'Tis Sweet to Escape 
The Seasons in Passing 
The Peerage of Industry 
The Zephyr of May . 

"With me my Love repair 

"Winter is gone 

When Time my Youthful Eye . 

Where, Loved One, is thy Dwelling now 

Wethercote Cave 

With Bounding Step . 

We often Laughed at Fanny 

When Freedom 

Who would not he Proud of Old England 

We Rear no War-defying Flag 

Your Name may he Nohle 

Yon Lass ye see . 

You have heard . . • • 
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Page ra. tar ** Hi« mighty power " icmI Baft 8te. 
„ 184, for "cboM " read tkoose. 
„ 236. for ** than " read that. 
H 254. for *' ray " read play. 
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^i HE heath ia green on Bosedrai Edge,* 

The sweet-biier rose begum to bloom ; 
While mingle, on its southern ledge, 
The milk-white thom, and yellow bioom. 

£ut heavy snow concealed the heath, 

Aad loaded every bloomleas bough, 
When — love's dncerest vows to breathe— 

I met my Fair on yonder brow. 

Onr troth had passed at noon to meet. 
And there at noon we kindly met ; 
Our hearts were true, our words were sweety 
3 parted witii regret I 

I hare been blest in rosy bower, 

I have been blest on daisied lea; 
But daisied lea, nor rosy bower 

E'er matched that snowy bank to me ! 



• BMeden Edge, the k 



0, love it cheers the hardest lot, 
0, loTe it soothes the keenest woe. 

It makes a palace of a cot, — 
It Trarma the chill of winter's snow I 



laith itt^, mg JoH %tm- 




j [TH me, my love, repair 

While the Mom gives us leisure, 
And fliB Spirit of Air 

Is abroad on his pleasure. 
He has left the hlue sky. 
Where each white cloud is sleeping, 
Through the gay scenes to fly 

Which the clear dews are steeping. 



He roves through the heaths 

And the thyme of the mountain ; 
He playfiilly hreathes 

On the blue-curling fountain. 
The field, where the bee 

O'er the mead-flower is humming, 
And the gold-blooming lea, 

Holl in waves at his coming. 



Through the hawthorn he goes, 
With its snow-load of blossom ; 

And his kise finds the rose 

With the dew on her bosom ! — 







it wvresBiBSiA »I 
To da^ aa AastT; fccH. Maiy ! 

And aD m- tvvs an vn^«d in |^v>Ma. 
Sn sonbeam diines on ne, Uuy ^ 

Thy noDe mmld pm U>»a lisfat uid hloout — 
Bnt that vn« me to tbe». Umt ! 

Ho ! let me snSisr — 'tis my &t»— 

Unwept by moitat eye, IXwy i 
But ! be tiiine the happiest at«tt<, 

Beneath the calmest sky. Mnrj- ! 



Then on the cloud that dims mj^ day. 
One thought to che«r my hreaat, Uary, 

Shall softly shed its rambow-ray — 
The tiiought that thou art blest, Mttry ! 



®! ^tag uiifh Jilii. 




U STAT with me, stay with me ! leave me not 
cheerless, 
ITy sunbeam in sorrow, and soul of my glee 1 
f Hj fitce may be calm, and my eye may be 
tearless, 

Bnt, Mary, this heart — ^it is borsting for thee I 
Though Fortune, behind a dark cloud dimly beaming, 

But casts a tmd glance, like the Moon's on the lee. 
Yet stay with me, stay with me, fairest of women ! 
The cloud may disperse to my Mary and me, 

! what were the wealth of the Indies, my Mary ? 

Without loTC, its splendour would lessen and flee ; 
But the heart is a treasnre whose worth cannot vary, 

Though the home that it ofTcra, the poorest may be. 
Then stay with me, stay with me, fairest of women ! 

Uy home has that treasnre, and all is for thee ; 
And though fiom a cloud Fortune dimly is heanting. 

True love will make sunshine to Mary and me ! 
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BIGHT WW Ab ^« ttMt Wonrd ob 

H J boaon coldlj thtillii^ - 
like iiHMadun« on a vintar an, 
TwM bewitifiil, tmt ohilliiig ! 
^ And nara did ao sweet * tangne 
K ooitanoe QMTj ; 
ITt hopes «ra onuhed, mj lieut is wrung, 
By Boddam'a loTely Maiy ! 

In Tsia I piised her ohanu beTood 

Frood Taloitt's riobeot oaptnre ; 
lu vain my fimoy, yonng and fond. 

Had dreams of nought but raptnra ; 
In vain, in truth of heart, I awoie 

Its pube no more should vary ; 
Uy truth ia Boomed, my heart is >ot» 

For Boddam's lovely Mary ! 

Te monntoins, rich vith purple heath, 

That heard my earliest numbers ; 
Te briery glene, that fragrance breathe, 

Whose music seldom slumbers; 
Less torn my bosom now will be 

To leave your charmH so fairy, 
Since feelingless and cold to me 

Is Boddam's lovely Uary ! 
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ALK on 1 each fault in Mary blame 
That hfiie can think, or envy frame ; 
Lessen her beauty, t^int her feme j 

Whate'er you aay, I love her ! 
I look but on her cheek and eye — 
Tliey give your base remarks the lie ; 
How pore &b glance ! how fine the dye t 
£y all that's &ir, I love her ! 



Arouse my pride : she spurns my prayer 
For one— perchance less worth her care : 
Her presence melts that pride ia air, 

I see her — and I love her ! 
Describe her weak and unreflned : 
She comes — her tones the soul can bind ! 
Her eye is eloquence and mind ! 

By all that's grand, I love her ! 

Depress me with the thought that she 
Must ne'er my heaven of rapture be : 
BloBt be her heart, I say, tuAfree! 

Bepulsed and scorned, I love her I 
And while her form — a sunbeam bright — 
To Memory's eye shall lend its light, 
Sy levelled Hope's eternal blight 1 

By all my woes ! I'U love her ! 




iufih^d thi; '^oii.Id. 



i'SHl'D the world in slmnW utilly, 

lUme is glutening on the lea, 
Mid lighf 8 moon is lighting, cfaUlj', 

Roddam's every tower and tree. 
Bj each cherished hope deserted — 

Hopelew— still I think on thee ; 
Round thy dwelliDg, broken-hearted, 

y, ander — 6n: 'tis sweet to mo ! 



Angels ! by her pillow hovering, 

Sing — to ICary nng of me ! 
Say the wintry sky's my covering, 

Say my bed's the wintry lea ! 
Say, thoii^ breezes, coldly swellijig, 

Crau the naked, frozen tree. 
Still — to wonder ronnd her dwellijig 

Sweeta is tlutn sleep to me ! 
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'llIUTll'iiiB euUea cloud 
Winter hath flomi ; 
Smiling in triamph proud 

Spring hastens on ; 
Hark ! in her langhing train 
ComeB the cuckoo again, 
Sounding the victor Btrain — 
" Winter ia gone!" 

Sprinkled along the lea, 

Young flowers are blown ; 
Green leavea bedeck the tree, 

ITewly put on ; 
Frimroae and daisy rath 
Bloom by each ehady path, 
Siids aing in every etratii— 
" Winter is g(me !" 

But by ibe greenwood bough 

Wandering alone, 
l£ary, I misa thee now — 

Uias thee, and moan ! 
! what are now to me 
Bird, flower, and blooming tree ? 
Ne'er can they tell, like thee, 

" Winter is gone 1" 
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CAXU, my lore, the tumult l)ori\ 
Where pesoe and joy tihouM only ho ; 
Asd, Anna, wipe away the tear, 
For, tntet me, I am (rue to thee ! 



Ton stars that seemed to pause on high 
To see two hearta so blest below, 

In biasing wreck shall leave the sky 
When thou art left to lonoly WOO ! 

Thy bosom-ohords are finely drawn — 
And cruel were the hand could bear, 

Profane, to wake another tone 
Than one of joy or rapture there ! 

When Summer oomei with all her blooms, 

Thy love shall bo my sweetest flower; 
When Winter flings his cheerless glooms, 
Thy smile shall light my humble bower. 



[On Miu H , B beautiful joung lady in Hewmatie — long since dead.] 



HOC fairest maid that blooms by Tyne, 
Thou fairest maid that blooms by Tjiie, 
A thousand smiles I can forget — 
But no'er forget one glance of thine 1 



How blest the man whose worth shall gain 

Thy young bright eye's approving shine — 
Immortal Love shall form his chain. 
And Bapture link his hand to thine ! 

Thou fairest maid, &c. 




My cup was hallowed by thy touch; 

Proud of thy dark glance, foamed the wine ; 
And I ita taste to me was such — 

'Twas inspiration all divine ! 

Thou fairest maid, &c. 



Could all my countless sufferings past 
Bctum, and in one blast combine. 

How gladly would I bear that blast 
To press thy hand, and call thee mine ! 

Thou fairest maid, &c. 




of Ami Boor. ■ fine rmmg Tinnni fiom Smqabira. it)in 
X; lirre iar lia"mllic pnnvsl had FTBrbncnrs.] 



O ! to rest beaife tliee, Abbh ! 
Cdm beneath Uk gimsi and flo«<ers 
From lont's pore ^^ dial hide thee, Anna ! 



So nKRe thy light heart leaps t» gl«e, 
Lore's sMved duiUings Uaxc it, Anna ; 

Bttt all ttie ills Aat menace me — 
0, none of these can griere it, Anna ! 
to reet beside thee, &c- 

In rain tn thee the snmmer blooms. 

And aznre ekiee bend o'er thee, Anna ; 
But advcTBe fortune' e deepening glooms 

Aie never hung before thee, Anna! 

O to rest beside thce, &0, 

Uy Bong would thus embalm thy name. 
And tlion — thou canst not hear it, Anna ; 

But gathering hisses blast my fome. 
And I surrive to bear it, Anna ! 

! to rest beside thee, ic. 



ttijtoi 
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N Skipton's rales and moimtaina play 
The first red gleams of Morning gay — 
linger yet! ye moments, stay.' 

If or urge my flight from blue-eyed Jessy [ 



Ye Hweetly-opening daimes, filled 

With teara from moonlight mists distilled. 

The Sim will dry your bosoms chilled, 

And ye will smile like blue-eyed Jessy! 

No sun, or epriiig-breeze passing by, 
Shall wake my bloom, m; tears shall dry; 
A desert plant, I'll withered lie 

Unwept, and far from blue-eyed Jessy! 



Alas! the moments will not stay — 

The sky-lark summons me away! 

But while my heart's warm pulses play. 

My heart shall throb for blue-eyed Jessy! 



Wo iht{ glorthttm Bi[fH4 




tTHERN Breeze I that lov'st t« Imvor 
111 t.liia vale of constant gruini, 
'j TtU iiH'. liast thou sportcil ovor 
Bocldum't every dearer koho P 

^Hoet tliou swept the Cheviot moundiinH, 
Bich with all their rath perl\ime f 

Ciirki] tlic pure and sprightly f'uuiituinii, 
OuMliiiig through their bordering blornn } 



Hast thoa lighed where foreat thadow* 
O'er tie path of lovers fell. 

When the hour cf gloaming led u* — 
Lovers — to the silent dell ? 

— Fondest of illusive &ncies I 
Tet what truth like it can pleoso f 

Impotent were necreniancy's, 

To thy spell, sweet Northern Breeze ! 



^ ^=7*..^ 



gllj 3m is rait gfln Mild fust. 




[Tha lady who inspired this, my Brat Gargrave song, afterwardB Mis. 
M , haa been dead many years. The in&nt Aire flairs throagh 

tiji.- ■.lil.iyi i.rici' [lotfumed by her si 



love is not yon wild rose 

That decks the river's bank ao greon — 
My love is not yon wild rose. 

Whose sweetest charms at once are seei 
Her emblem true tmcloses 

Its leaves in yonder garden &ir — 
Worth all the wilding roses 

That e'er a summer strewed by Aire ! 



The garden rose-bud, pearly 
With drops imbibed before the sun 
Expands to morning early 

Its folded beauties, one by one ; 
Each new recess revealing 

A hue more sweet, a tiat more fair — 
And such is she whom Feeling 

And Taste proclaim the Rose of Aire. 

The rose-leaf folded over 

Its gem of gathered dew refined. 
Is not a sweeter cover 

Than Myra'a form is to her mind ! 
No dew-gem half so bright is, 

Bj' sunbeam found reposing there, 
As Myra's soul of light is — 

My love's the Gem and Eoso of Air 



Jouehaa a ^roiirite $mt 




l.uVE has a fuvourit^ nufiii: for fmmii^f — 
B in the dell when; tlie Ain; it fijamiuic, 
And lovehaa an huur, of all ttii; dfiuviil — 
a when the star of tlit: wont In cIijttrc-Ht ; 
e when Uie moon on tin; wavu in yulluw ; 
It IB when the wood'i lart <wng iii nii-llifw ; 
It is when the breeze, o'er tlit nw.-m; r<;jiOMiiig, 
Stirs not a flower a* ito leavi;* aru clu«ini{ ; 
\ t\H every green bough of Umj brier Umu fiii!<rtj;"t, 
Has rose-buds and ro«e« the sofU-it and swircttinl ! 



Come, love! 'tis the scene and the hour for roamiug, 
The dell is green, and the Aire {» foaming. 
Not purer the light that the west is pouriiii;, 
Not pnrer the gold tliat the moon iit showering, 
Not purer tlie dew on the rose's blomum, — 
Than the love, my dear moid, that warms my bosom I 
Yet mom will come, when the dew — ascending — 
Will leave the dry flower on its stalk depending, 
The star the blue west, and the muon the river, 
Will quit — but my heart shall be thine /«■ ««■/ 



~-^:i7^'-y~ 



i^ ^tai] of ©M. 



[On Misa H , of Gaigmve, long since dead. The Song, in Btnic- 

ture, reaemblea fiume's inimitable Ipic, " Bonnie wu llie Sosy 



UK star of eve was beanung bright, 

Tlie rose-tree decked the greenwood's 
gloom ; 
But Myra's eye was piirer light. 
And Myra's cheek was fairer bloom. 



The dew upon the cloaing flowers 
Its tender, sparkling moisture shed; 

But tenderer looks and words were ours, 
For love was all we thought and said. 




The crimson clouds along the sky 
Betained the light that lately shone ; 

And ! that hour's reflection high 
Shall gild my heart till life is gone ! 



<^m\ than the ^fairest f lossumt. 



AIRER than the Mrest bloosom 
Opening on tbe sonny lea ! 
Ill Torture not a constant bosom. 
Female arts are lost on me. 




Shall my love be unrequited ? 

Let the sentence then be heard ; 
And may I be farther slighted 

If I beg a second word ! 

Would thy heart its own retain me ? 

Angel charms are thine, my dear ; 
These enchant me — these enchain me— 

Coyness is but wasted here. 

Clond and gleam, by turns that fly, love, 
Mark a Crayen's summer day — 

Be not thou a changeM sky, lore ; 
Let thy beams for erer play ! 

Flowers that in the shade would perish. 
In the light will blossom high ; 

And my lore will only flonrish 
In the snnshine of thine eye ! 




Wiin ^Ituini 4 Jtlsihamdalc,. 



Mu8 Dewhuisl, who died at Airton ii 
16th yefir,] 



F on some bright and breezeless eve, 

When falls (he ripe rose leaf by leaf, 
The moraliBing bard will heave 

A sigh thatseeniB allied to grief, — 
Shall I be blithe, shall I be mute, 

ISai shed the tear, nor pour the wail, 
When deatb has blighted to its root 

The sweetest Flower of Malhamdale? 



Her form was like the fair Bun-stream 

That glances through the jnists of noon — 
Ah ! little thought we that its beam 

Would vanish &om our glens bo Boon ! 
Tet when her eye had moat of mirih. 

And when her cheek the least was pale. 
They talked of pnrer worlds than earth — 

She could not stay in Malhamdale ! 

The placid deptii of that dark eye, 

The wild-rose tint of that fair cheek — 
Will atill awake the long-drawn sigh, 

While Memory of the past shall speak. 
And we can never be but pained 

To think, when gazing on that vale. 
One Angel more to Heaven ia gained. 

But one is loat to Malhamdale I 
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I may not tell what dieama were nune — 

Dreams laid in bright ftitority— 
When the Aill, soft, and puijitl ehlno 

Of that &ir eye iras tnmed on me. 
Enough, enongh— the bloonung wreath 

Of LoTe, and Hope, and Joy, b pale. 
And now its withering perfVimet hreathe 

O'er yon new grare in Ualhamdale ! 



flus? Hiie not minii mmi Sills. 



[On uriving in Craven, vliitlLer I bad come on foot, and seeing Uie 
hills — «o like, and y«t ao unlike tlie Korthumbrian mountuna — 1 
becatne seized with a homt-nehitii the matt mtense. I bnciedmj- 
eelf buiiihed to a fiv-diitant land ; and if the reader, who may be 
iudiued to smile at the idea, will reflect that railway! then were not; 
that stage coaches were above my means ; and that my estimate af 
distance was fbimded on my power as a pedestrian ; he will see that 
the idea wtis Dot so Tery absurd.] 



THESE are not mine own hiila, 
Fair thoogh their Tordure be ; 
Eistant far mine own hills. 

That used to look so kind on me 1 
These may hare their rock and cairn, 
Their blooming heath, and waving fern — 
Bnt ! they stand so strange and stem. 
And never seem lite friends to me 
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" Where, pr'ythee, rise thine own hills? 

In France or brighter Italy ? 
What fruit is on thine own hills, 

That we must deem so fair to see ? 
Grows, in Siunmer's constant shine. 
The orange there, or purpling vine ? 
Does myrtle with the rose entwine 

On mountaina so beloyed by thee ?" 

All bleak along mine own hilla 

The heather waves, the bracken free ; 

The fruit upon mine own lulls 
Is scarlet hip and blaeberry. 

And yet I would not them exchange, 

'Mid gay ItaHan scenes to range ; 

No ! vine-clad hills would look as strange. 
As stem, and lone, as these to me ! 

In boyhood, on mine own hiUs, 

I plucked the flower, and chased the bee 
In youth, upon mine own hills, 

I wooed my loves by rock and tree : 
'Tis hence my love — ^to tears — ^they claim ; 
And, let who will the weakness blame. 
But when, in sleep, I dream of them — 

I would not wake aught else to see ! 




fomis thii JSpriitj. 



[Hmrdsden — whicli I hsre ■oftened into Hoindeii — ■ besutiftil hill 
Dverbxikiiig the Beaumont It ia remarkable aa being alwtfa the 
rery flrat to ackooirledge, by its Terduie, the ^tout* of letuniiug 
Spring. Its base, when I kept aheep upon it in my boj'iili d«ys, 
used to exhibit a perfect fine«t of bnwm.] 




0UB6 the Spring its earliest green 

Upon Howsden itill ? 

3 the milk-white hawthonu •eon 

Upon Howiden itill ? 

I^ll Sues the tall and grove-like broom, 

a^ith its moist and yellow bloom, 

Shed a glory and perflime 

Upon Howeden still ? 

Eesta the white and downy dond 

Upon Howsden still ; 
Ib the skylark's carol loud 

Upon Howsden still ? 
Ib the iiurlew seldom dumb? 
And the wild bees — do they come, 
As of old, to sip and hum 

Upon Howsden still ? 



Sits the happy shepherd boy 
Upon Howsden still, 

Singing blithe his song of joy 
Upon Howsden still? 



Wliile fitr beneath his eyes 
Tlie blue stream of fieaumout lies. 
And her liquid murmurs rise 
Upon Howsden still ? 

Ah ! the Summer eheda delight 

Upon Hovsd^i stilt ; 
And I walk, in dreama by night. 

Upon Howsdeu still ; 
yrhea, waking 'mid my joy, 
I but meet the world's annoy. 
And wish I were a boy 

Upon Howsden still ! 



|ou) ^ktj th(i frad. 




|0W sleep the dead in yon church yard, 

Where chequering moonbeams purely fell ? 
How sleep the dead beneath the sward ? 
Calmly — softly — sweetly all ! 

Ill mute eompanionship they lie — 
No hearts that ache, no eyes that weep ! 
'ain, uckness, trouble, come not nigh 
The beds of those that yonder sleep. 



Around, the world is passion-tost — 
War, murder, crime, for ever reign; 

Of sacred peace alone may boast 

The chiirch yard"? undisturbed domain. 



Tilt ititiXXT jsa iJ ^ TT^vi ~^iit. 



Tfednd frdiM ifce nhiy nr; 

Tial^MiT hmd in ijnv and poR^ — 

IW dead *K RckkoF of )u$ fw«T. 

Thus deep Ae dead in jm chnrcfa nrd. 

Wboe dieqnennp noonbeuiif ptuelT bll : 
Tfaos deep the dead bovath the fvaid — 

Calnly— floAlT— cwetlT aU : 



J shall nfm ^fe it ^tlorc. 



jL neror see it more ! nre in naons 
'^^1 daring sleep. 

When — bnt haU-deceiyed — ^I g««e on it, 

and SB I gase I weep; 
But 'tis bloasomed bright m itemory yKst, 
and ahadea tlie yradant steep, 
The sweetest hawthorn tree on the banks of the Till 1 



'Twas a lovely ore in Spring, and the orimson of the west 
Lay like a di«tun of heaven on the river's gentle bieast, 
When we met beside the hawthorn tree, in milk-wMto blos- 
soms dressed, 
The loving and the loved, on the banks of the Till ! 
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I faave wandered — wandered long in the heartleaa ways of men, 

And have often felt the thrill of love — hnt never more as tlieu. 

When we lay in young love's happy trance amid the eilent 

glen— 

Beside the hawthorn tree on the banks of the Till I 

My Uary waa as pure as the bloom upon the tree 1 
She died — and left my heart exposed to vice and misery ; 
She drank of life's first rapture-cup, and what is left to me. 
But a worthless draught, afar &om the banks of Qie Till I 



Mm^. 



[Written during a Blight attack of illneBa. I imsgined I was going to 
die— for from Boddam-deaiii Then, in my feverisli excitement, I 
wisheil Id be buried.] 



BUET me not in yon strange spot of earth ! 
l,^iVH My rest never sweet, never tranquil can ba; 
I But hear me away to the laud of my birth, 
To a scene — how dear, and how pleasant 
to me! 
If you saw how the suubeama illumine the mountains. 

How brightly they lie in the glen that I ehoose— 
Could the song of its birds, and the gush of its fountains. 

Through j/our souls the rapture and freshness difiii&e, 
WHch in life's happy morning they shed over mine — 
1 your hearts would confess it is aU bat divine 1 
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Nay, call it not raving ! A stranger I canio, 
And a stranger amongst you T ever have been : 

When I stepped from my circle, you found me the same 
Yain trifler as thousands beside in the scene. 

But I lived in a circle of fancy and feeling, 
A world of fair forms, a creation of bliss, 

Though never to you the dear secret revealing : 
My first and my latest disclosure is this. 

This dying request — the last night of the dream ! — 

! do not despise it, though wild it may seem. 

1 know it — ^the grave which to me you assign, 

Is black in the shade of your dreary church- wall, 
Where nettle and hemlock their rankness combine. 

And the worm and sullen toad loathsomely crawl. 
I where is the primrose, so meet for adorning 

The grave of a Minstrel cut off in his bloom ? 
! where is the daisy, to shed in the morning 

The tears it had gathered by night, for my doom ? 
And dearer — ! dearer than anguish can tell. 
Where, where are the friends that have loved me so well ? 

Thrice blest be those tears ! they descend on my heart 

Like the sofb rain of Spring on a perishing flower— 
And may I expire in the hope they impart, 

That — ^yet — I shall rest by my favourite bower ? 
Heaven love you for that ! Like the flower I have shown you, 

No more to expand in the loveliest ray, 
And breathing its last sigh of perfume upon you, 

My spirit, all grateful, shall vanish away ! 
For laid in the glen, by the stream and the tree, 
Beep, hallowed, and happy, my slumber shall be ! 

See ! one aged Mourner comes, trembling, to place 
A weak, withered hand on the grave of her son — 

See ! Friendship, to tell how I strove in the race. 
But died ere the chaplet of glory was won — 

E 
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And Beauty — I plaited a wreath for that ]UaideB 
When warm was my heart, and my fimoy was high — 

See ! Beauty approacliea with eummer-flowerB laden, 

And BtrewB them whan nought but the blaokbird is nigh ! 

Thus, thoa shall I rest, with a charm on my name. 

In the shower-mingled sunshine of Loye and of Fame ! 

%n (&p in ita darh-glaniiiirg Jfautg. 

[On Miss H , already allvided to. See anie.'] 

N eye in its dark-glancing beauty hath spoken, 
A lip hath been preEsed like a rose-bud in 

dew, 
□d the clasp of a soft hand has thrilled as s 

token 
Through fibre and vein — ^that my Fanny u 
true! 

There's a tint of romance in the sunbeam that lightens 
By turns the g;reen rsle, and the monntun's wild hue; 

It comes from the thonght that internally brightens. 
The heart-blessing thought — ^that my Fanny is tme ! 

There's a voice in the gale, as it sighingly wanders 
Where the young bnds of Spring open green on the view ; 

There's a voice in tiie stream, as it purely meanders. 
Breathing fresh o'er the soul — that my Fanny is true ! 

The lark, as he soars from the strained eye of wonder. 
Or brushes the white cloud that streaks the fine blue. 

Sends down hia loud notfi to the choristers under. 
And wood and vale ring with — my Fanny is true ! 




M&en, Kf mmf ! ix a tnm^on b giTe 
To vhkh tbe bm c^wii oT the Imsob x 

And nnk like tbe gak <xi a roae-baiLk at r 
In « loag ng)t of Mi» tbrt ht Fsut 



§hj| ^pUndours of Sunset. 



[On the mtrruige of m; Ute >nd old frind, Mr. Tithun, of Gu^riTe 
Bulli h« and hii I*^>el h>Te long gone the way of all fleah.] 




HE HplendooTB of the sunaet diffuse their last 
tinges 
Athwart the fine azure, and streak it a&r ; 
'While, peeping serene through their &iiit- 
meetiog Mnges, 
Appears in its beauty the love-hallowed 
star. 
And see, o'er the summit of Flasby dividing. 

The clouds in their bosom the Mr Hoon receive. 
Who, like wme pure spirit in majesty glidiog, 
Comes forth to smile joy on our blithe bridal eve 1 



" The love I have whispered when such an hour yel- 
lowed 
The scene of our meeting by stream or by grove, 
WUch reason hath saiLctioned, and intercourse mel- 
lowed, 
To-mnnnr will show it was genuine love. 



It is not in Winter, with cloud and with Btorm — 
There ext pmtioM yet wilder that stain and deform ! 
It is not ia Death, with hie fear-imaged darta — 
There are vice* yet deadlier, throned in her hearts ! 
Tkeie mar the Eternal's bene£cent plan, 
Who fiimished this earth ea the Eden of man, 
By thete, through our souls hath disorder been hurled— 
! these have brought woe to so lovely a world ! 



J juitght the jalla. 



[The halls meant were those of Eshton, where EUea] EUison- 
Mra. 8toi7— had resided. Set to nmaic by 05dby,] 



SOl)^(}HT the halla, sweet Ellen, 

Where thou wast wont to be ; 

And I deemed, my dearest EUen, 

They still were bright with thee. 
As aun-hnes linger on the hill 
Long after evening falls, 
So seemed the light of beauty still 
To gild the lonely halls ! 

I sought the garden, Ellen, 
I sought the arbour fair ; 
And I vow, my dearest Ellen, 
Thy sweetness met me there. 




SI 

The brigbtcBt Sow had left the bower, 
But BtUl her foTonrite scene 

Betained the fragrance of the flower. 
And told where she had been ! 



#i^o^d in fife's. 




iXPOSED m life's neglected vale, 

To Bcoich in sun, or waete in gale, 
The wild-rose tints eo BofUy pale 

That first attracted me, love — 
0^ ^nheiriended ! take my aid, 

my , shelter and my shade, 
■%lS^~Ehall hut in gleams pervade, 
nd storms blow calm to thee, love ! 

The BummeT leaves of Tortune now 
Have clothed my every spreading bough ; 
One ornament I want, and thou — 

thou art that to me, love ! 
Then come — and, hy my hopes irfned ! 
Ho Oak that ever braved the wind, 
So screened the 'Woodbine round him twined, 

As I will shelter thee, love ! 




J haiiii Maud of 4^k Cflttrtea. 



[The home-sicknens begins lo disappear.] 



HAVE heard of fair elimee l3^ng nearer 
the sun. 
lere the summer and autumn are blent 
into one, 
Where the flowers in unfailing succeSBion 
come forth, 

And brighter of hue than the flowers of the north, 
Where the flruit and the bloBBom adorn the same tree — 
Yet Craven, green Craven, 's the land for me. 

I have heard of the azure enchanting all eyes, 
The deep, cloudless blue of Italian skies — 
But give me the wild heaven, now gloomy, now gay, 
That with shadow and sunshine stills varies the day, 
Forming Bcenea which a painter or bard loves to see — 
And Craven, green Craven, 's the land for me ! 

Can lands where the summer and autumn entwine. 
Exhibit a contrast more pleasing than thine i 
Springs smiles in yon vale where the river is rolled. 
And Autumn has hung yonder mountain with gold ; 
Ton beech- tree stands red on an emerald lea — 
0, Craven, green Craven, 's the laud for me ! 
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Wiy talk of Circaaiiia aa Beauty's domain ? 

Or why of the dark-glancing daughters of Spain? 

We have maids ihat might realiae dreams of above. 

Too lovely — ^if aught were too lovely — ^for love, 

Ae sweet as their Spring, as their monntain-winds frei 

Yes ! Craven, green Craven, 's the land for me ! 



Jn Jtlag'H (fixpaiiBtitc (gthm;. 



N May's expansive ether 

Floats many a downy cloud — 
Some white and pure as silver. 

Some edged and streaked wi' gow<l. 
I care na for the gorgeous sight, 
Though fair aa sight may be ; 
My bonnie Craven lassie 
Is the dearest sight to me ! 



All yellow as the cloudlet. 

My love's bright locks are laid, 
And radiant aa its silver 

The neck and brow they shade. 
The heart that beats within her breast 

Is now na langer free — 
My bonnie Craven lassie 

Has bestowed her heart on rae 
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The bloom is on the hawthorn. 

The green leafs on the tree. 
The king-cup gems the meadow, 

And the gowan stars the lea. 
1 care na for the charms o' spring, 

Though fair those charms may be — 
My bonnie Craven lassie 

Is the dearest charm to me ! 

On yonder bank a blossom 

Is mirrored in the lake — 
The next wild breeze that sweeps it 

The shadowy charm will break. 
But what wild breeze shall e'er efface 

The impress here of thee ? 
My bonnie Craven lassie, 

Thou art wealth and fame to me ! 




Jn mg les-dag of iouth. 



I my hey-day of youth, when each pul»e 
beat to glee, 
1 1 roved amang lasses o' ilka d^ree, 
I The gentle, the semple, the cauld, and the 
kind, 
ke neat connby g^l, and the lady tefined ; 
But vhcn I looked oat a companion for life, 
I found nane to suit like my ain little Wife ! 

She was heir to na wealth, but to balance it a', 
Her taat€8 were na nice, and her wishes were la' ; 
Her forbeaia were poor, but to tell it I'm &in. 
She need na to blush for their deeds nor her ain ; 
The tap o' the cassay they trod on thro' life, 
And left their &ir &me to my ain little Wife ; 

By the ingle at e'en, when my labour is o'er, 
I draw my chair ben on a nice sanded floor, 
Then I t«ll her a tale, or she sings me a sang. 
And the lang winter nights are to us never lang ; 
While to keep a' things tidy 's the pride o' her life, 
And I ca' her in rapture my ain little Wife ! 

If there's gloom in her e'&— as a vapour will rise 
And darken the bluest o' Simmer's blue skies — 
It stays na sae lang till it quite disappears, 
Laughed atF by a love-blink, or melted in tears. 
In tears that bring feelings the sweetest in life. 
As I clasp to my bosom my ain little Wife ! 



5:he Ixaiilfss ^iRtijht 




H£ itiyleBs oight hath richer Bireeto 
To me than day 'with all its beams, 
Fta dear is She my Bpirit meets 

And talks vitb, is the land of dreams. 



Kylort.''a eye, darkly fringed and biiglit — 
Ber raven hair's Inxuriant play — 

Her rose-bnd lipi, that breathe delight — 
On these I dare not look by day. 



But all are mine in slumber'a bliss ! 

Her fair eye's glance is fond and free ; 
Her lipa receive my ardent kiss. 

And vow eternal tmth to me. 



Through fairy cUmes and fairy skies. 

Through scenes that sonbeam never sa' 
Clasped to my soul, with me she flies — 
The world forgotten, and ite law ! 




1S24. 



ESOTITEE year, anoOier year, 
wlio shall Bee another year? 
— Shalt tion, old man of hoary head, 

'{ cyb'Sight dim. and feeble b«ad I 
Expect it not ! Time, pain, and grief 
Have made thee like an antomn-leaf, 
ly, liy liiiiHt or edf-decay, 
• From its sli<rht hold to drop away — 
And some sad Mora may ^d thy bier 
Long, long before another year ! 

Another year, another year, 
! who ebail Bee another year ? 
— Shall you, ye yonng ? or you, ye fair ? 
Ah ! the preBumptaons thought forbear ! 
Within this church yard's peaceful bouuds — 
Come, pause and ponder o'er the mounds ! 
Here Beauty sleeps — that verdant length 
Of grave contains what once was Strength — 
The child — the boy — the man are here : 
Ye may not see another year ! 

Another year, another year, 

! who shall see another year ? 

— Shall I, whose burning thirst of &mc 

Bo earthly power can quench or tame ? 

Alas ! that burning thirat may soon 

Be o'er, and all beneath the moon — 



AJl my fine vislona, fanoy-wroiiglit, 
And all tliis vortex- whirl of thought 
For ever cease and disappear, 
Ere dawns on earth another year! 




'ftiiiurtBj gaij. 



rrflf S not hy day, however bright 
The heauty of the day may be, 
is in the night, 'tia in the night, 
flwlnli ^^ holiest musings dwell on The 

thy glorious hand I view 
In every leaf that greens the tree ; 
And not a£owcret blooms in dew, 

But wakes some lovely thought of Thee ! 

'Tis tme the mountain soaring high, 

The river rolling to the sea, 
The blue and bonndleM stretch of sky — 

Bid the awed spirit turn to Thee. 

But few and brief such feelings are; 

From business and from day they flee ; 
Ten thousand nameless chances jar 

On bosom-chords, though tuned to Tliee. 
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'Tis in the night, when nought around 
The ear can hear, the eye can Bee ; 

When all seeniB laid in deep profound, 
Except my watching Soul and Thee ; 

'Tis then, my God ! I feel thy power 
And love, from all distraction tree ; 

My couch is Heaven in that high hour ! 
Thou'rt round me — I am wrapped in Thee ! 




When iimi| rag gmithlul (Sje. 



[Writtc-n under a Portrait.] 




HLN Time my youthful eye shall tamo, 
And mark my youthfril brow, 
ere, Ellen, shall liiey look the Bame— 
As emooth and bright as now. 



'And ! if Fate should tear apart 
Two formed in love to dwell — 
If death should chill the ardent heart 
That long hath loved and well — 



Here still, my dear, thy maiden choice 
Thine eye— through tears — may see ; 

And atill shall I, with all but Toiee, 
Speak fondest love to Thee ! 



Whtt!,, lor^d ®it^! k II15 SttnUinj now? 



[In tnemoiy of Uiaa Butk Joluuon, a &ir pupH of mine, who died in 
her tliirteeiitli jeaz. She iru tlie daughter of the late Thomai 
Johnaon, Esq., of Eahtm. Her mother, who iDrriTed her nun; 
yean, via a warm and unchanging friend of mine ; and, >itrangel]r 
enough, I am indebted, indirectly, to her ^ong after her own death) 
for the proudest event of ay life.] 

" Once, In Ih; mirtb, UiOD bad'it me write on tbee ; 



ERE, loved One I is thy dwelling now? 
Ill scenes where thou wert wont to be, 
Til}- laughing eye, thy open brow, 
Thy sylph-like form no more we see, 
lere's grief around thy father's hearth, 
liich time shall scarcely change to 
mirth ! 

There's weeping in thy father's hall — 

Its chambers, which so lately rung 
To thy light step or lively coll, 

Seem dark as if with sable hung. 
Too well their gloom declares that thou 
Hast left thy fotber's dwelling now ! 

When last I looked upirn thy &ce, 

Thy &ir cheek wore a pallid hue ; 
Yet kept thine eye it« wonted grace. 

And wildly free thy dark hair flew. 
I litde thought tehoM breath had passed 
Across thy features like a blast 
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I little thought that Death had blown 
E'en then his sickening breath on thee ! 

I little thought thy glance and tone 

Then spoke and beamed their last for me ! 

My parting word unthinking fell — 

I dreamt not of a last farewell ! 

But the same Moon, whose crescent beam 
Beheld thee in accustomed bloom, 

Was seen to pour her waning stream 
Of dewy radiance round thy tomb : 

loveliest and loved One, thou 
Hast found a darksome dwelling now ! 

1 went to where thy grave was scooped — 
There children, seeming half to grieve, 

Stood round, in gazing clusters grouped ; 

I saw it, and could scarce believe 
So dark and damp a cell could be 
For aught so light and gay as thee ! 

Yet so it was. I saw thee lowered, 

And heard upon thy coffin -lid 
With heavy sound the dull earth showered, 

Till dust by dust was heaped and hid ; 
And looks I marked whose anguish said 
Life's highest charm with thee was dead ! 

Then fled our frailest and our last 
Illudon — ^that in which we think, 

While ours the dust whence life has passed. 
There still is onB unshivered link. 

That the grave broke ; and all of thee 

Hath faded td a memorp ! 
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There was a time when "in thy mirth" 
Thou archly " bad'st me write on thee ; " 

And now, lost flower of fairest birth, 
" I write — ^what thou shalt never see ! " 

Alas, how sad a song hath paid 

Bequest scarce thought, and lightly made 1 

But shall my song have mournful close ? 

! not for thee our tears should faU ; 
Thou art where Spring eternal blows — 

Thou art where Gon is all in all ! 
ThiiM claim our grief; but, loved One ! thou 
Hast found a glorious dwelling now ! 




ibi) WiU fhpit stUI SIoHomi 



[Htnnil-Iieugh ia the name of (me of die CheTiot EiUs, in the riamtj 
of Wooter. At &e foot of Uiia tnoimtata waa fought the celebrated 
buttle in which Hotspur took Archibald, Earl of Douglas, and many 
others of the Scottish nobility priaonera. The ultimate consequenceB 
of that conflict to the House of Percy, are fiuniliar to every reader of 
English history and of Shakepeaie. The mountain is endeared to 
me by recollectiraia of a thousand wanderings about it, in company 
with the subject of this lyric — John Smith, of Humbleton — die 
most belored, as he was the first, of my youthfiil fiiendi.] 




j|iHE wild thyme still blossomB on green 
Homil-heogli, 
The daisy and crow-flower mingle there 
atill; 
And the yoimg, as in other years, climb it 
to view 

The wanderings bright of the Glen and the Till. 
Bat where — where is He who delighted to Tiew 
The charma of that Talley from green Homil-heT^h ? 



Memory ! I need not invoke thee to roll 
Away the dark mists of long years, and to bring 

The light of that time on my sorrowing soul, 
"When together we roved in our Uanhood's gay spring; 

Too often, for happiness, pass in review 

The days we have spent upon green Eomil-heugh ! 
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How we talked ! as we loitered by dell or by shelf. 
Or sat on some moss-covered crag in the sun — 

We spoke not of station, we spoke not of pelf, 
We talked but of Bards and the Glory they won : 

And bright were the hopes — ^ah, to both how untrue ! — 

Our young bosoms cherished on green Homil-heugh. 

! who could hare thought, that beheld the fair dawn — 
Beheld of his Mind the first splendour untried — 

That a dark cloud would o'er it so shortly be drawn, 
And its light be for ever eclipsed to the world ? 

That the harp whose wild strains he so daringly threw 

So soon would be silent on green Homil-heugh ? 

But 'tis so with all bright things. The rose newly blown 
Soon withers ; the Sunbeam is quenched in the shower ; 

The Eainbow just shines on the cloud, and is gone ; 
The Lightning just flashes, and past is its power. 

And the soul of my first Mend hath vanished like dew 

Prom the calm morning side of the green Homil-heugh ! 




[I was peTBonally acquainted with all tlie partieB tneDtioned in this 
Tale. The heroine wbb a reaper with me in the fields of Boddam. 
One word requires eiplanatioa. "Wlien a j'oung man complelee his 
apprenticeship, tlie meny-making with which be celebrates it is, 
in Northumberland, termed a Foy.'] 



ES ! the red earth, tbe'pehbles waahed irith rain, 
marked the spot where Sorrov wept in 




j Are hidden uoir. The turf, ouce piled so high 
That recent death was ohrioas to the eye, 
f/fi 80 much hath smik into the bordering green, 
You eciLTce can tell that heie a grave has been, 
The Btriuigor^B foot mi^t spam it, nor could know 
The relics of a Sister sleep below ! 

See ! the bright butterfly, on gorgeous wing. 
Holds its gay revel 'mid the beams of Spring ; 
The wild bee, to his daily task addressed. 
From blade to floweret flits, and will not rest. 
And these are now the blithest sounds that come. 
That thoughtless flutter, and that busy hum — 
And these are now the blithest sights we see 
About the dwelling-place of Mary Lee I 

Poor Mary Lee ! I knew her when (he light 
Of dxteen summers iu her eye laughed bright; 
And then, no fairer &ce than hers was seen, 
Mo lighter foolatep on the village green. 
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Favourite of all, whate'er she did was best, 
Hers was the sweetest song, the merriest jest 
Whether they rescued, while the cold winds blow, 
(For such things are ! ) the turnip from the snow ^ 
Or turned the hay-swathe ; or, in jovial band, 
Beaped the full harvest from the waving land ; 
The Ibremost stiU in labour, as in glee. 
The soul of all their mirth was Mary Lee ! 

Soon as the hawthorn whitens into flower. 

There wheels the blackbird, and there finds a bower ; 

Soon as the girl to woman-beauty springs, 

There hovers Love, and there he rests his wings ! 

And Mary's heart, with kindliest feelings fraught, 

Was early sued for, and was early caught. 

Love made her not less happy, and it bore 

No charm away by others prized before ; 

!N'ay, she had sweetness which, before, amid 

The foliage of wild recklessness was hid ; 

But, at Love's touch, 'twas scattered round her now 

On all she spoke with — as that hawthorn bough. 

Shook by the songster, sheds upon the gale 

Its hoarded breath in perfume o'er the vale ! 

Apprenticed when a boy, the favoured Youth 
Who proffered love for love, and truth for truth. 
Had yet three years to serve, ere he with pride 
Could make, in prudence, Mary Lee his bride. 
But these departed — need I tell you how ? 
Why, still the tale was told, and vowed the vow, 
Th' embrace repeated, and the long, long kiss 
Which made them friends when aught had passed amiss. 
The Moon had never, from her pathway blue, 
Smiled on a purer pair ! — ^But why pursue 
The common tale, or why their bHss proclaim. 
Whose love is holy, and deserves the name ? 
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These years departed, and his Freedom Foy 

Bade the wide yale participate his joy ; 

And all who saw hut deemed it prelude gay 

To fairer pageant, and a happier day. 

When, fix)m some cause or none — some trifle — grew 

A coldness *twixt the lovers erst so true; 

And ere the flame which still possessed each heart 

Could hid the chill, surrounding damp depart, 

And seek again its fellow — flight to light — 

Making the glow of passion douhly hright. 

Fate, like a cloud, its searchless volume hore 

Between them — ^and the meteors met no more ! 

With him a moment stays my artless tale : 

He left his Mary, left his native vale ; 

And joined had men, from whom he learned to prove 

The wildering mazes of illicit love. 

He prospered like all others in that course — 

Had momentary joy, and long remorse. 

And wished at times to hurst th' inglorious chain 

For Mary's smile and innocence again. 

Ah ! this was hut a transitory gleam 

Where all was darkening ! — A delirious dream 

Of fancied wrong .and fancied scorn from her 

Whom in his heart he could not hut prefer. 

Inspired the thought that vengeance were a draught 

Well worth the quaffing — and he madly quaffed I 

A giddy girl, th' acquaintance of a night, 

Eeceived the troth which Haste should never plight : 

But scarce the vow was said, the pageant o'er, 

When the spell hroke, and he must dream no more ! 

He raised his mental eye, and far ahove 

The rock's high summit walked his early love. 

The old love-smile yet brightening o'er her brow — 

Thence he had fall'n, and all was misery now ! 
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Meanwhile, ia various guise, the tidings passed, 
Nor did they reach poor Mary's ear the last. 
The common eye observed not that they brought 
An added pang to those his absence wrought; 
But they who viewed her nearer, saw with pain 
The strife which Love and wounded Pride maintain. 
They marked the secret tear, the smothered moan, 
Th' unwonted musings which she held alone,-^ 
The all, in brief, that strikes observant eyes, 
When life's best charm with Hope, the Angel, flies ! 

'Twas a sweet night. The summer breeze, abroad^ 

Just waved the Old Oak's shadow on the road; 

For the fair Moon in glory rolled above— 

O ! 'twas a night for love, and hearts that love f 

Poor Mary sat — ^her 'customed labours o'er — 

And eyed the moonshine stream athwart the floor ; 

While Memory a heightening radiance cast 

On the too brilliant picture of the past. 

"How oft," she thought, "at such a time have I 

Been blessed — ^beyond all bliss beneath the sky ! 

At such a time tlie tap that spoke him here, 

Has come like sweetest music to my ear ; 

And I have turned, and seen his manly form 

Distinctly stand in moonshine or in storm I " 

She raised her eyes, wet with the sick heart's dew— 

Her lover at the casement stood in view t 

With step delirious from her seat she sprung, 
And the next moment round his neck she clung, 
And " my love ! " the Maid began to say, 
" How long from me hath been thy weary stay ! 
The rest have had their lovers — ^I alone 
Had none to speak with at the fold or loan. 
! I have watched for thee — along the path, 
Thy usual foot-way through the lonely strath, 
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Till tree and. bush, in twilight yapours seen. 
Have ta'en thy figure— e'en thy step and mien ! 
Nay, I have met thee, when it darker frowned, 
Thine arms extended as to clasp me round ; 
Twas but a phantom of the heated brain ! 
I shuddering turned, and, hurrying home again. 
There stretched me on my couch — not to sleep I 
But till the stars grew dim, to wake and weep ; 
And then to dream of horrors — ^rivals gay 
And bridal splendours — ^tiU the blush of day ! 
For it was whispered to me — ^but I knew 
The dreadful rumour never could be true — 
That thou wert now a guilty thing, and lost 
To every virtue once thy noble boast ; 

That thou hadst " " my Mary, name it not ! 

Be what is said, and what is done, forgot. 
The world has other climes, where thou mayst be 
Blest in thy Charles, and I in Mary Lee." 
" There spoke my love, as he was wont to do 
Ere envious tongues described his heart untrue ! 
The bells shall ring, and bid the joyous gale 
Waft the blithe tidings round and round the vale — 
While I, in robes of shining whiteness dressed. 
An emblem of the bright love in my breast, 
Joining thy proud step proudly, by thy side 
Shall move along, thy day-acknowledged bride ! 
How will they look to see it, they who spread 
The baseless falsehood that my Charles was wed ! 
But what of other climes, love ? Didst thou speak 
Of other climes, as things that we must seek ? 
Never, as yet, have opened to my view 
The secrets hid behind yon mountains blue ; 
But the most distant and most desert spot 
Shall be my choice, if there is cast thy lot ! 
One thing premised — our Tillage Church has heard 
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Hy parents' prayers and mine to heiayen preferred; 
Its spire's rough tones, to mountain and to dell, 
Have rung their bridal peal, and funeral knell ; 
And their poor Orphan must not leave the place 
With dubious stigma, or with sure disgrace! 
But still my senses dream ! My love, my life, 
Asks not my company but as his — ^Wife ?" 

8he raised her face, as if from his to seek 

Th' assurance which his lip forbore to speak ; 

But he had turned his head, and gazed on high 

Where thousand brilliants gemmed the azure sky, 

And Mary felt that, agonised with grief. 

His whole £rame quivered like the aspen leaf. 

Abrupt he spoke : " The truth must be avowed, 

Though Heaven's red ire should flash without a cloud I 

He paused, as if to see the lightning glare. 

But all was calm, and still, and lambent there. 

" 'Tis vain ! it flashed not o'er my impious vow — 

It slumbered then — ^and will not waken now. 

Then, though thy eurse should blast me where I stand, 

I AM anothbb's — ^not in heart — ^but hand I " 

Not sooner, had the fate- winged lightning broke, 

Of whose quick agency he wildly spoke. 

Could the poor Maid have sunk before him — ^pale 

As the white rose-leaf that bestrews the gale ! 

Her lover's cry of sudden horror brought 

The startled inmates of the peaceful cot. 

Who found him bent above the seeming dead. 

To which he mutely pointed them — and fled. 

The Youth is gone — ^but whither, none can say. 
On sick-bed long the hapless Mary lay. 
Her health returned, such health as lent her franco 
A languid strength ; but never more there came 
To her that buoyancy of heart and soul, 
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Those playful moods that wont to spurn controL 
True, she at times would laugh, at times would smiley 
At times would sing the songs she loved erewhile ; 
But all was done, as if the mind no part 
Took in the general business of the heart I 
She smiled, but none knew why ; she laughed aloud^ 
But the loud laugh, mistimed, alarmed the crowd ; 
And when she sung, however bHthe the strain, 
A sense of horror thrilled the listening train I 
She stood, the victim of an inward strife 
Destructive of her reason or her life. 

Weeks glided on. At length a billet — ^planned 
By a sick heart, and in a trembling hand — 
Was laid before her. Thus its tenor ran : 
*' My Mary 1 I am now a dying man, 
Whom the green turf will wrap, before this sheets 
Charged with my love, thy virtuous eye can meet. 
We meet no more on earth ; but — ^were it given 
To Guilt thus much to hope — ^we skill in heaven. 
The stroke which frees me from each mortal chain. 
Leaves thee to deem me all thine own again; 
Again thy mind may, blameless, think on me. 
Whose latest thought shall dwell on Mary Lee 1 " 
— ^A postscript, added by a stranger, told 
The writer's hand was stiff, his heart was cold. 

Mary perused it ; but no tear — no sigh — 
Bose from her breast, or trickled from her eye. 
Astonished gazers saw her «ye assume 
Celestial light, her cheek celestial bloom ; 
And breathing thus of seraph-charms, she cried 
'' I am happy now I " and, smiling, died. 




gih ! Will thtrii a f inn <!t'""^- 



H ! » ill there a time come, when coldly abore me 
le earth of the ralley I tread ehall be 



tTnhcedfd shall fell — like the dew in the shade? 
When each charm, and each change, and each scene it 



To note and remember, to me shall be o'er ; 

"When all that to Bong or to mnsing invites me. 

To musing or song shall invite me no more? 

Whrai rainbows o'er green, gleaming landAcapes shall 
brighten. 
Arid melody warble from grove and from Ay ; 
When tempests shall howl, or grim thonder-donds 
lighten, 
And my breast give no throb, and no qiarkle my eye ? 

"When Springs shall refreshen the hnes of the monntm, 
And Summers b^em with yonng Uossoma the lea ; 

And Antomng with red leaves bestrew the chill fountain, 
And white winters dazzle — unwitnessed by me ? 

80 be it ! if, borne on the bright stream oi ages, 
The wreath I have gathered, its freshness retain, — 

Kor sink, till the chaplets of baida and of tsgei 
Alike shall be lost in Eternity's main i 



dtiiiDiUd ^tniilt!!. 




■Ji HO hath not felt, when rolls the paasing- 

bc>U 
< Along the burtLcned air its heavy knell, 
I How wild the Bounds — for whomsoe'er 
it toll? 
^ It seems as if the newly parted Soul 
Lingered a space, ere from. Ute world she flew. 
And spoke in those deep tones her last adieu! 
' — Such were the aouuds along the vale that sighed 
. The calm sweet eve when Edward Stanley died; 
And aged men who heard them on the breeze. 
Shook their gray heads, and said that sounds like these. 
So dull and heavy — bore a presage drear 
Of other deaths and funeral-pageanta near. 
'Twas a weak thought ; yet deep the death-bell sighed 
The calm sweet eve when Edward Stanley died I 

Bom in a cot, whose little casement bright. 
And blue smoke curling in the morning light 
Cheered with an air of life a mountain glen. 
But seldom trodden by the feet of men, 
Beneath a widowed HoUier's partial view, 
Like some fair blossom Edwanl Stanley grew. 
Few are the years, and soon they pass away. 
Allowed by poverty to tbougbUess play ; 
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And forced for bread, when scarcely more than child, 
To follow flocks that bleat along the wild. 
He never knew, to early hardship bred. 
The dreamy raptures of the sluggard's bed ; 
But ever at the cock's first larum shrill, 
Started fi^m dreamless sleep, and climbed the hill. 
— ^Perchance the wintry mom was cold and clear, 
And stars burnt faintly as the day drew near. 
And his eye caught and gazed upon that one 
Which lovelier seemed to him than all that shone. 
Because the Hymn his mother taught to say, 
Compared his Saviour to the Star of day ! 
— Perchance a frost-mist, thick and heavy, wove 
Its mimic verdure over lawn and grove. 
And he a steep and darksome way must tread 
Ere he attain the moimtain's sun-gilt head. 
Thence looking round, his wonder into speech 
Breaks forth — ^though other ears it cannot reach ; 
For all below in vapour white is hid, 
' And his own mountain — like an isle amid 
The ocean— only bears its top sublime 
Above the calm and boundless sea of rime, 
O'er which the sun, in lonely grandeur rolled, 
Pours his first hues of crimson and of gold ! 
— Perchance delicious Summer, calling out 
All sights of beauty, breathed her airs about. 
Gave a flushed whiteness to the daisied dell. 
Green to the grove, and purple to the fell. 
Then, on the heights 'mid fragrant heath reclined. 
All he beheld was nutriment for mind — 
The earth's fair face below, and, spread on high, 
The blue eternal of the vaulted sky. 
Which seemed as wove by Love's own hand, to span 
The bright and beauteous world of favoured man — 
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The douda, like shipe whioh wafting winds oonvej, 

For ever sailing on — away— away — 

Each was a source of thought and inward joy 

To that meek, lonely, meditative Boy, 

Of thought so holy, and of joy so deep. 

The young enthusiast must pray or weep \ 

So passed his year. But when from distant dells 

Floated the morning chimes of Sabbath bells — 

When calm was all the air, when in the cloud, 

The lark's strain softened into notes less loud. 

And e'en the mountain rivulet seemed to g^sh 

With murmur chastened to the sacred hush — 

Young Edward, in his Sunday garments dad, 

Marched by his Mother's side sedately glad ; 

Leaped with a bound the churchyard stile, but trod 

With reverential step the holy sod — 

Viewed with a sigh of mingled grief and awe 

Memorials of a sire he never saw — 

The plain, white, lettered stone, and half-sunk heap,^ 

At which the lonely widow paused to weep. 

In church, where gothic arch, and sculptured wall, 

And sunbeams richer from their broken fall, 

To Edward's unsophisticated youth 

Increased the force of each familar truth. 

On him who spoke he gazed with thoughtfiil eye, 

The holy man commissioned of the sky. 

And said with rising heart — " what can be 

So happy as the lot assigned to thee ! " 

Nor vanished then the thought, but served for talk 

With his loved Mother on their homeward walk. 

The following eve, his parent's board beside, 
He sipped the juice by China's herb supplied— 
A prized indulgence ! Of the beverage mild 
He drained his little cup, and archly smiled, 



I 
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Shaking the settled leaves, — '' Oh, you shall be 

To-day the ancient gipsey-wife to me, 

And read my fortune, mother ! '' He took up. 

And gave into her hand the thrice-twirled cup. 

But eager into destiny to look, 

The listener's passive port he soon forsook, 

Joined in the scrutiny, and first, elate, 

Became the gay interpreter of fate — 

" 'Tis there, 'tis there ! I see— I see it all; 

The front, fair-windowed, of a parson's hall ; 

The church behind ; the fresh green glebe before ; 

The pony pasturing by the coach-house door I 

And see, a table spread ; and see, a pair 

At dinner or at tea are seated there— 

'lis you and I, my mother ! TU make 

Your heart so happy that it ne'er shall ache ! " 

Slight means will stem a rivulet near the source, 

And give a new direction to its course ; 

From superstitious sign, but half believed, 

Thus Edward's future life its bent received — 

A scholar's praise, a pastor's reverenced tiame. 

Thenceforth the objects of his heart became. 

! who can tell — save they whose youth has borne — 
The iUs a peasant boy must bear and scorn, . 
Ere he can conquer circumstance, and reach 
Proprieties of style and charms of speech I 
The child of rank patrician, learns by ear 
A language elegant, correct, and clear ; 
Books, when his subsequent regard they claim. 
Speak in a tongue fanuliar and the same ; 
And rules of writing but their sanction add 
To perfect modes of speech— -he knows no bad. 
But when to him of rustic parents bred. 
The young aspirant of the straw-roofed shed, 
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Whose dialect the store of words unfolds 

The poor man's poor vocabulary holds — 

To such when Learning deigns to spread her page, 

She speaks the language of the world's first age ; 

Her words are strange, her illustrations dim, 

Her definitions — ^undefined to him ! 

Through dictionaries huge, and grammars dry, 

He pores with aching brain, and weary eye, 

And heart that would despair — did not the Power 

That animates us on from hour to hour, 

Point with fair finger to the severing cloud — 

The dawn's mild azure — and the rising proud 

Of bright Success ! 

Tpung Edward soon had caught 
Whate'er the skill of village masters taught. 
Voiced as a prodigy by rural fame, 
A neighbouring Squire with wonder heard his name, 
Found him a brilliant proof, that rank and birth 
Engross not all the intellect of earth, 
And gained the praise the Great too seldom claim. 
Of aiding Genius on his road to fame. 
On Edward's heart his patron's bounty feU 
Like showers of summer on the long-parched dell — 
Freshening the green com, till it waves to hope 
The gHttering promise of a splendid crop ! 
The confidence which Genius gives, had said — 
" Press on — thou hast no foe, save Want, to dread !" 
That foe was vanquished — Glory's path was clear — 
And Edward entered on his bright career. 

With speed proportioned to his ardent will, 
He rose on Learning's far-retiring hill, 
Till purer air he breathed, and saw where, foiled, 
His duller seniors far beneath him toiled. 
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But without toil were his attainments made ? 

No — arising suns his studious hours surveyed ; 

And stars ascended o'er the eastern hill^ 

Eolled half their course, and found him sleepless still ! 

To Mends, who trembled at the zeal which shed 

Along his cheek a high consumptiye red, 

" The wheel must turn and turn, till life be o'er I"* 

He mildly said, and studied as before. 

E'en his amusements, snatched at morning's rise 

Or evening's fall, were studies in dii^uise. 

Then did his mind the many charms engage. 

That glow in Milton'« or in Shakspeare's page. 

Pope's polished couplets, touched and touched again. 

Or Dryden's freer and far manlier strain. 

To these, the master-minds of British song, 

His breast responded with pulsations strong; 

And rumour said that, kindled at their fire. 

He waked at times an emulatire lyre. 

But this was mere conjecture ; or, if true. 

He left no relics of the strains it threw. 

'Twas drawn from words which, when on death-bed laid. 

To one poor listener Edward feebly said : 

" Mother ! I feel Death's hand is on me now. 

And I shall soon be dust — and childless thou ! 

Thy pride in me, thy hopes, and — ^wilder still — 

My own wild wishes scarcely time could fiU, 

All crushed and blighted now ! weep not so ! — 

This world, they tell us, is a world of woe ; 

I think not thus. For, ever to my sight 

Its flowers were lovely, and its skies were bright ; 

And I had feelings, whence I know not given, 

"Which I for years would keep — nor long for ilcavcn ! 

* An ezpressioii of the poet Leyden when remonstrated with 
for over-ftudying. 
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Nay, deem me not profane ; Heaven may be fair, 
But Earth has triumphs which I burned to share ! 

" Mother ! when comes (but do not— do not weep !) 

The hour that lays me where my fathers sleep, 

I would not wish aboye my mouldering dust 

The cumbrous marble placed, or breathing bust — 

(0 ! on such trophies, by the dead unfelt. 

My waking dreams have fondly, yainly dwelt !) 

Amid the rural churchyard's peaceful green. 

Where sunbeams fall, and early flowers are seen, 

Where the sweet redbreast, from adjoining yew, 

Pours the sofk song to spot so holy due. 

May my last slumber be ! and o'er my grave. 

Its only honours, wilding blossoms' wave — 

There Spring's fair hand the primrose-knot bestow, 

And Siunmer there the hardier daisy throw ; 

And long may these, by blighting storms unscathed. 

Before the sun expand — in dews of morning bathed !'' 

He died — and so his humble grave they placed. 
And such the flowers with which its turf is graced 
Nor could Affection choose a fitter wreath 
To honour him who calmly sleeps beneal^. 






Ill MU, mi mm iijaiit. 



B rural duice at G&rgtaTe feut.] 




E Btill, my wild heart ! in that throb there 



For each throb of thine is anothcr'B hj t 
And the maid 'twas roy fortnne to woo : 



Was &ir as the fairest I look upon now- 



As light waa her atep, and as winningly shy 
Her glances, as any commanding applause ; 

And if a slight change hath come over her — why 
Should ht love her less who himself is the cause ? 

All the raptnre of hope — all the pain of Buspense — 
All the charm of pursuit have been known to my soul ; 

And — crowned — shall I view with an enTious sense 
The pleasures of those that yet strive for the goal ? 



Not 'twas but my heart that, obliviouB awhile, 
Leaped back to a time when its pulses were free ; 

But — awakened — its beatings are true to the smile 
Of fi*r whose warm heart is devoted to me ! 




^Mt fim ite that gaht-drtrp. 



[Tb« "spoiler" in the luteUniavumj- eldest daughter — then > child 
of a few old.] 



KE from thee that rain-drop — ai jmre aa dew. 
And open, sweet violet, thy f oldingB blue ! 
For the Boft shower ht over, ttie son &om the 



Of the cloud hath streamed out on the young-leaved 
hedge; 
The ecmg of the blackbird is sweet in the ktch ; 
The sky-iark dugs on the rainbow's arch ; 
The breeze ii as gentle bb bTeeze may be. 
It would sport with, but never would injure thee ! 

With her varied dress and her soothing hum. 
To thee firom afai hath the wild bee come ; 
She hath bent thy stalk — she hath dashed the rain 
From thy head — and thy leaves expand again ; 
And Qie blended perfumes which, all around, 
Arise from the herbs of the moistened ground. 
From sweet-brier bush, and from hawthorn-tree, 
Are forgot in the fragrance exhaled frvm thee ! 
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The bee hath departed to other bowers, 

To hum and to banquet on other flowers. 

But a surer spoiler now is nigh, 

With a rose-bright cheek, and a star-bright eye, 

With hair like the sunbeams, and lips — ^but I paime, 

For a father's pencil the portrait draws ; 

Enough, that no lovelier hand can be, 

Than the dear little hand that now seizes thee! 




Jib-IaiitH. 



[Hu kinl^ar it is no more — of tbia Ute may be found in Wbittkei'i 
" HiitoTj of CrftTeti." It is to the efiect that a yoimg man, residing 
in the villa^ of Hartlington, was roused fivm sleep one night, by a 
Toice lliat cried, " Else, and save lif^ !" He ran to where the Toioe 
MCined to come from, and had the pleasure of saving the honour 
and perbapa the life of a ladj, who, tradition says, was one of the 
Clifford ftoiily. I have altered the name of the hero from Fitc- 
Harela, in deference to the wish of my friend, Jamea Henry Dixon, 
Ibq., author of aereral beautJM songa, and editor of "Ancient 
Poems, Ballads, and Songa of the Peasantry of England," a gentleman 
wboae taste in all literary mutters ia not to be neglected with aafMy. 




HERE was a time when Craven saw. 
From fair St. Ives* to Outershaw, 
Oho forest etreteh o'er hill and vale, 
Unlimifed hy fence or pale, 
^liere &ee by dell and greenwood glade. 
The deer of itont Be Clifford strayed. 

From peasant's bolt or ondaw's epear, 

That lord to save his forest deer, 

Htid many a ranger tried and bold 

In Lodges scattered o'er the wold. 

Of those blithe guardians of the game 
LiTod one — ^Fitz-Hartil was his name. 
Tho Wharf in fiiry and in foam, 
Impetuous, passed his sylvan home. 
For liDgth of wind, and lengUi of Umb, 
- The beaotifiU seat of W. B. Fettand, Ew]. 
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No ranger trod tlie wild like him. 

No boar so fierce in Barden dell, 

But he witii hunting spear could quell ; 

There lived not man beneath the sun 

Whom he, in deadly strife, would shun. 

On to the distant mark in view 

His cross-bow's bolt unerring flew ; 

His arrow, fledged with gray goose wing, 

The eagle from the cloud could bring. 

Or, at a hundred paces' stand. 

Divide the hazel's slender wand. 

In brief, 'twas said the feats so long 

Preserved in Sherwood's tale and song, 

And long unrivalled, shrunk at length 

Before Fitz-Hartil's skill and strength. 

The sun was set. The tints of eve 
The western sky began to leave. 
Like thread of silver, faint and far. 
The new Moon hung beside her star. 
Of hawthorn-blossoms, bursting round. 
Of wild flowers, viewless on the ground, 
The soft gale breathed. Fitz-HartU stood 
Delighted 'mid the fresh green wood. 
He stood — ^no maiden had a part 
In the young Hanger's simple heart ; 
The evening star 'twas his to spy 
Without a dream of Beauty's eye ; 
The flowers might blossom — scent nor streak 
Told him of Beauty's breath or cheek ; 
And yet that night, in loitering mood. 
Amid the grove Fitz-Hartil stood ! 

A deeper and a deeper shade 

FeU round him. Wondering why he stayed. 
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He called his dog, and hastened on ; 
But not ten paces had he gone. 
When a tall rock, abrupt and gray, 
Arose and barred his farther way. 
The Banger paused-^no spot of ground 
To him was strange for leagues around, 
And well he weened no day had e'er 
Lookied on the rock ascending there ; 
Yet there it was ; immense — and dim — 
And thrown betwixt his path and him ! 

While yet he wondered, from the rock 
Sounds of the dance and music broke, 
Music so soft, so sweet as ne'er 
Before had charmed Pitz-Hartil's ear! 
And then, too, with the mirthM din, 
A beam of light — shot from within — 
Showed to the Ranger, half-entranced. 
The elfin forms of those that danced I 
— ^The Youth to many a fairy tale 
Had listened in his native dale 
With doubt, if not with scorn ; but here 
Pitz-Hartn saw, and saw with fear ; 
For the 'good neighbours,' weU he knew. 
Though often kind, malignant too. 
He crossed himself, and tried to say 
An Ave Mary as he may ; 
Then peeped, *twixt joy and fear, to see 
The fairies at their revelry. 

Wide — lofty — ^long — the cavern seemed. 
But there no lamp nor taper gleamed ; 
Along the sides, and overhead. 
Brilliants, as thick as dew-drops, shed 
A rich and tender light, as though 
Ten thousand glowworms lent their glow I 
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In that undazzling light serene 
Were tiny knights and ladies seen, 
Arrayed in garb of forest green. 
Who, fast as gnats in sunshine glance, 
Blended the ever- varying dance ! 

As gazed Fitz-Hartil curiously 

The minstrels ceased their minstrelsy. 

The dancers at the sign divide, 

Disposed in ranks on every side, 

Leaving all clear the space between — 

And the young Banger's eye hath seen 

A pair upon a natural dais 

Of turf and flowers assume their place ; 

The one a knight, with gems and gold 

Glittering upon his mantle's fold, 

And one a lady youug and fair, 

With what seemed jewels in her hair. 

And o'er whose shoulders, freshly wreathed. 

Garlands of wild-flowers bloomed and breathed ! 

Fitz-Kartil gazed, admiring, till 
He saw set forth by fairy skill 
What served for table, raised between 
The rows, and all of turf so green ; 
Which soon was decked by nimble hands 
With cups — like shells from Ocean's sands ; 
When now one rose, and wildly rung 
The echoing cavern as she sung : 

We have been at the sea, where the billows foamed free. 

To gather the pearls for our hall ; 
Their love-lighted lamps, from hawthorns and swamps, 

The glowworms have brought at our call. 
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The bee we have spoiled — ^her stinging we foiled — 

Of the very best hoard to-day ; 
And the milk from the dam that she meant for the lamb. 

We have drained and brought it away. 

But noble and great, with honours and state, 

That man shaU suddenly be. 
Whose dairy imsealed the huHer shall yield 

That pleases our fair Ladye. 

And yellow as gold, or the king-cup's fold, 

And sweet as the dews of May, 
The butter must be to please our Ladye 

In the eve of her bridal day ! 



'* To BuBirsALL 00 ! " Fitz-Hartil cried, 

"And from my DAiKr be supplied!" 

He spoke forgetful, and a space 

His heart beat quick, when all the place 

Echoed as &om a thousand lips — 

" Thanks, mortal, thanks ! In dark eclipse 

Ko more shall rest thy merit ! Be 

A son of immortality ! 

Eich in thy life, and in thy death 

Encircled with Affection's breath, 

And borne to distant times along 

By warm tradition, and by song ! 

— ^Mortal, approach, and let this token 

Confirm the promise we have spoken ; 

Withdraw, and all that we have said 

Shall turn to curses on thy head 1" 

Forward the bold Eitz-Hartil went, 

Much marvelling no impediment 

Of rock opposed his step. He took 

The proffered cup, though tremour shook 
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His outstretched hand and pallid lip— 
St. Mary ! wiU Fitz-Hartil sip ? 
He sipped, rash youth 1 and saw no more. 
But sank upon the cayem floor. 

Morn with her warm and rosy beam 

Awakened him as from a dream. 

The birds sang sweet, the freshening breezo 

Opened the flowers and stirred the trees. 

Amazed he rose. The rock immense. 

The cayem's wild magniflcence, 

Were yanished all ; and sunbeams played 

Upon a yacant forest glade I 

He called his dog — ^it came not nigh ; 

He wound his horn with summons high ; 

Then, thoughtM, through the lonely strath 

He slowly traced his homeward path. 

His simple mind bewildered all, 

He stroye the yision to recall : 

The rock — the cave— the light — ^the song — 

The charmed cup— the fauy throng 

Came o'er his mind in rich confusion ; 

It could not be !— 'twas all delusion ! 

Some fairy tale, in memory kept. 

Had formed the picture while he slept. 

He came to this conclusion wise 

Just as his cottage met his eyes— • 

Its woodbined casement glancing bright, 

Its azure smoke ascending light. 

Its opening door from which a train 

Of dogs their welcome barked amain, 

All blithe^ — save one, whose drooping plight 

Betrayed the recreant of the night. 
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Long since Fitz-Hartirs sire had been 
Interred in Burnsall's churchyard green. 
His mother, Mistress of the dome. 
Industrious, ruled the Eanger's home ; 
And much alarm the good old dame 
Had suffered till Fitz-Hartil came. 
Yet her inquiries led him not 
To mention of the fairy grot — 
He told of being, and he smiled, 
O'erta'en by sleep in forest wild ; 
And how he slept till morning broke. 
And hungry as a greyhound woke. 

The matron then produced her cheer — 

A pasty, like a peel,* of deer ; 

Of rich and unskimmed milk a bowl ; 

A mighty cheese supports the whole. 

'* Butter, and then,'* — ^the Ranger cried, 

'* Butter — St. Mark !*' the dame replied, 

" The pantry, though so stored last night. 

Of butter now is empty quite ! 

Thieves ! thieves !" — ^then dread denouncings ran. 

And hearty was the housewife's ban. 

— ^Much mused Fitz-Hartil now, yet nought 

Allowed to 'scape of what he thought. 

'Twas plain his 'venture, though it seem 

So wild, had been no idle dream ; 

He had beheld the fairy throng, 

Tasted their cheer, and heard their song ! 

Where might it end ? — Hopes new and bright 

Danced in the Eanger's mental sight. 

When spring's green buds to leaves liad grown. 
And wild-brier roses all were blown, 

♦ Peel — a small castle. 
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On couch of heath, with thoughtful mind, 
One night Fitz-Hartil lay reclined. 
The moon looked in with calmest beam ; 
And, but for Wharfs resounding stream. 
Upon the muser's ear arose 
No sound to break the still repose. 
— At once was dimmed the mooshine's fall, 
At once a voice was heard to call : 
" Fitz-Hartn rise, and come away ! 
The cause forbids a moment's stay — 
A precious life's in jeopardy — 
Up, up at once, and follow me ! " 
Upsprung the youth. With hurried hand 
He seized, and buckled on his brand. 
His quiver fixed, and round him threw 
His mighty bow of trusty yew, — 
Then followed, with his swiftest stride, 
The flying footsteps of his guide, 
Who, as they crossed the dewy plain, 
Sung, sweetly wild, the sequent strain : 

'Tis lovely ! for on high 

A thin mist veils the sky. 
And gives richnesss to the mild yellow moon ; 

And the gentle light of day 

Seems scarcely gone away. 
But mingles with the summer night's noon! 

'Tis lovely ! for the wood 

Throws its shadows on the flood. 
And the flood lies so calm and so pure-— 

In its depth it seems to show 

Yet a sweeter world below. 
More delicately bright or obscure ! 
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Away— away — away ! 

There is night and there is day, 
And villains veil their crimes from the one; 

But gaUt that shuns the light, 

Will do its deed by night — 
Away, happy youth, hasten on ! 



Such was the strain his leader sung, 
Fitz-Hartil knew the fairy's tongue. 

They paused where trees a shadow made ; 

A shriek was heard from neighbouring shade ; 

And soon the Ranger's eye could mark, 

Beneath a pine-tree broad and dark, 

A lady struggling in the gripe 

Of ruffians—" Mortal ! fate is ripe," 

Exclaimed the fairy. " Bend thy bow, 

And lay the shameless villains low ; 

And if no meed thy effort crown, 

'Twill be because thou art a — eloum. 

This chance thy kindness gains from me ; 

Parewell — ^the rest depends on thee J' 

His trusty bow Fitz-Hartil drew, 

The whizzing dart unwavering flew ; 

One ruffian fell, the other fled — 

But one more arrow, vengeful, sped ! 

A stifled groan, a shiver more. 

And life and agony are o'er ! 



Fitz-Hartil ran and raised the maid 
Extended in the pine-tree's shade. 
He waked her frt>m a death-like swoon. 
Then stood astonished — ^for the Moon 
Showed him, with life's returning glow, 
The eye of light, the neck of snow, 



i 
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The lovely brow, the sunny hair 
Of bold Be Clifford's daughter fair! 
— Ofb had he seen her with his lord, 
By thronging knights abnost adored. 
On palfrey light with silyer bells 
Urge the gay chase in Grayen's dells ; 
Himself the while, amid such stir, 
Not all unmarked of them and her. 
His archer skill, his bearing bold. 
By all that saw them were extolled; 
And she has said he walked the earth 
With the free step of lofty birth. 

Olad was, I ween, the lady fair 
To waken in the Banger's care. 
With voice more mellow than the tone 
Of redbreast in the woods alone. 
She thanked him for her life, or yet 
More dear, her honour ; spoke of debt 
Immense, which far as favours may, 
Her sire would, she was sure, repay. 
Fitz-HartQ said what any one 
So placed, so feeling, might have done, 
But with a grace unknown to all 
Save those who move in courtly hall — 
Such is th' effect of fairy charm ! 
The lady took his proffered arm. 
And as they traced the moonlight wold, 
Her 'venture to her saviour told. 

" The wretch your timely arrow sent 
Unshrived, alas ! to punishment, 
Of high and noble Hneage came. 
And bore, himself, a noble name. 
But what is name, or fame — ^if vice 
Deprives the jewel of its price ? 

L 
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This worthless heart to win he strove, 
And felt, or feigned, the warmth of love. 
Fitz-HartH, hear my soul avow 
I haUd him I pity now ! 
Piqued hy my scorn, this evening he 
Stole on my walk's green privacy. 
Seized hoth my hands with sudden clasp — 
Stifled my shriek with rudest grasp— 
And bore me through the forest shades ; 
That other wretch — ^his menial — ^aids. 
Some angel sent thee, sure, in time 
To mar the meditated crime !'' 
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Such was her tale. Eomances light 

Have made to us the story trite ; 

But to Fitz-Hartil it was new. 

And strange, and vUlanous, and true — 

And as he walked, emotions high 

Now flushed his brow, now dewed his eye ! 

'Tis whispered, too — ^though scarce I dare 

My credit in the tale declare — 

That while they towards his cottage stepped, 

And while by turns he chafed and wept. 

The lady, by his feeling swayed, 

The secret of her soul betrayed. 

It might be so. In days of old 

The language of the heart "^aa told. 

I only know, a modem dame 

Would pause— before she did the same. 

I may not linger in my lay 
To track them as they wend their way. 
'Twere meeter here to tell of all 
That happed in Skipton's castle-hall. 
Where mourned with lamentation wild 
De Clifford for his vanished child ; 
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How horsemen thence were hiuried forth 
To east, to west, to south, to north, 
And all retaming as they went 
Increased the damonr and lament. 
'Twere better still, had I the power, 
To paint the joy at matin hour, 
When, leaning on Fitz-Hartil's arm, 
Betomed the maid devoid of harm ; 
When bold De CMbid heard her tell 
The 'venture o'er as it befell — 
Heard her most eloquent justice do 
To the young Banger's courage tme— 
And vowed, by every saint above. 
To guerdon well the deed of love. 

Eitz-Haitil's to the greenwood gone 
To sigh by cliff and stream alone. 
The lady, in her fether's bower. 
Sighs, too, or weeps away the hour. 
Her cheek is pale ; her eyes of bine 
Have lost the glance they lately threw ; 
Her harp is seldom touched ; her lute 
Is now at eve in turret mute. 
De Clifford sees a shadow dim 
The fairest light that shines for him ! 
— ^The young were summoned to his hall. 
Tried were the banquet and the ball ; 
But nought, beyond the moment, e'er 
Her heart's despondence seemed to cheer. 
At length the truth, by all discerned 
Or guessed, the startled father learned — 
^*Blows the wind thence?" De Clifford cried, 
*'My daughter be my Banger's bride ? 
Where then were that pure blood sent down 
From many a Chief of high renown ? 
Sullied by that of peasants ? — "No I 
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But gaining thence a healthier flow. 
CoTT&A.a£ and Worth th' ennoblers are, 
Not the vain ribbon, string, or star. 
For once at least, though sneer the proud, 
A Peasant's worth shall be allowed ; 
Por once shall Bjlkk his hosts remove, 
And leave the field to conquering Love ! ** 

Brightly the summer sunbeams fell 

On Skipton's tower and fair chapelle 

When, blushing, to the altar's side, 

Fitz-Hartil led his lovely bride. 

— ^All o'er the path they walked upon 

Were fresh and dewy flowers bestrewn ; 

But, to the wonder of the train, 

The hands that strewed unseen remain ; 

Though still, as on the Bridal passed, 

Fresh blooms descended thick and fast ! 

None but Fitz-Hartil knew what fair 

And Mendly hands were busy there — 

A happy omen thence he drew. 

Which many a brilliant year proved true. 



i^r^^- 




d^lli^n, houj ^ir. 



I^ARE, Ellen, how tax on the wild-brier boeh 
The last amgle blossom appears ! 

te of September, that Tentnies to blush 
Where notbing defends it or cheers. 
"Though the sun be o'erclonded, the breezes 
be cbiU, 
£|Ajid though bitter showers o'er it hare passed, 
Eound the green bongbs that bear it — deling each ill — 
Its balm and its beauty are cast ! 

And seems it not, Ellen, as lonely it blooms, 

Like the last of oar fair Bommer friends. 
Who clings to us still, though the atmosphere glooms. 

And the tempest in ttaj descends i 
Tet it cannot, my loTe, be an emblem of thee : 

When my youth and my fortune are past, 
JTif/ htf shall sui-vive, and o'er life's withered tree 

Ita balm and its beauty be cast I 



Sms iDhhiit fhi; |9an»lt Cpamp. 



H7 fint dream at King Alfred imd of Uulhrum. 



IbliU within the Danish camp 
Had the Bound of wasattil rung ; 
. tho King's payilion long 
Had the Danish minstrela sung ; 

j^hen a Saxon bard there came 
ith a harp of sunjdeBt frame, 
it the notes were notes of flame 
Which it £ung ! 



I may not give his lay — 

It bath suffered wrong from time. 
And its spirit ill would brook 

The gyves of modem rhyme. 

To old Denmark's name it roee, 

In her gbry rung its close, 

And the cheers of En^and's foes 

Drowned the chime. 




But beneath the seeming praise 

There lay irony and scorn, 
'Which the jealous bards have caught, 
And have round in whispers borne. 
The King and nobles laughed 
At the hints they gave, and quaffed 
But a deeper, merrier draught 
TiU the mora. 
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The mom had scarcely broke 

On the land and on the wave, 
When around the Danish camp 

Thronged the flower of England's brave — 
Still beamed the morning star 
From its misty heights afar, 
When the Danes awoke to war, 
And the grave ! 

That minstrel led the fight ! 

He was England's martial lord, 
The glorious Alfeed famed 

For the lyre as for the sword. 
Joy, joy to tower and town ! 
Joy, joy to dale and down ! 
Our Monarch to his crown 
Is restored ! 



J png fpn SIliM. 




[I VH munng on Noilliiimberltuid, and humming the «ic of Macneil's 
Boog of " The TTay fbr U> Woo," when the last half stanza of the 
foUowing lyrio came Bpontaneoudy, as it were, snd adapted itself » 
the miuio. I thought it good enough to deserve an introduction, 
which ii correct in feeling, though not entirely so in fecL] 



I GANG frae thee, gang frae thee Badly, 
Dear land where a baimie I played ; 
I gang frae thee, gang frae thee aadly, 
Dearload where mymanhood haB atrayed. 
I And here in a last look — if tears will bnt 
let me — 

I'll bear wi' me f^ a straug picture o' thee ; 
And go where I may, I will never foi^et thee. 
The bonniest lands 'ill kythe barren to me. 

Through valea where my taie bids me wander. 

The streama may flow on wi' mair pride, 
But nae charm will they hae, when I ponder, 
The cbamiB o' my ain Beanmont-Side. 
When ware their green wooda in the dews o' the morning, 
I'll think o' the lang broom that yellows yon glen ; 
When they talk o' their high hills and brag o' them scorning, 
I'll think o' the Cheviots, and acorn them again. 

Uy heart has been lang canld to beauty — 

My first, only love lies in clay ! 
And I canna allow it a duty, 

Uy breaet that another ahould sway. 
And yet, did I wander the wide warl' ever, 

I should ne'er meet wi' forms nor wi' feces to peer 
The clean cottage maida that ted hay by yon river, 

Or lighten the hairst-field wi' laugh and wi' jeer. 



Fareweel to thee, land o' my childhood ! 

When far frae thy beauties I dee, 
Hy last wish, dear land o' my childhood, 
Shall rise for a blessing on thee — 
"Healthy," I'll cry, " gush thy atreama frae their fountains, 

Birds in thy broomy glens sing the lang day. 
Lambs bleat alang the green sides o' thy mountaina. 
And lassea bleach claes by ilk bonnie burn-brae !" 






[On Lankin Hill, as an Howsden, I kept abeep irhen a 
overlooks the Beaumont.] 



( BEAUMONT SIDE!— The bankaof Aire 

Before that flash of memory fade ; 

And Lanton Hills are towering there, 

With Newton's vale beneath them laid. 
There wave the very rock-sprung trees 
My curious youth with wonder eyed, 
And here the long broom aoenta the breeze — 
The yellow broom of Beaumont Side ! 

On these Lill-topa, at break of day. 
My feet have broshed the pearly dew, 

And I have marked the dawn-star's ray 
Lost in the orient's kindling blue ; 
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Then turned to see each neighbouring height 
In Morning's rosy splendours dyed, — 

While mists ascending, calm and white, 
Disclosed the banks of Beaumont Side. 

No passion then — and unpursued 

The phantom hopes of Love and Fame ; 
My breast, with piety imbued. 

Admitted — knew — ^no other flame. 
The hiU, the stream, the flower, the tree. 

The wandering cloud, and ether wide — 
All spoke of glorious things to me. 

The lonely Boy of Beaumont Side ! 

For then, as yet untaught to scoff 

At all my simple sires believed, 
I had not joined the Scomer's laugh, 

Nor night instead of day received. 
Amid yon broom, my Bible dear. 

And David's harp my joy and pride, 
I felt as Angels hovered near — 

Was half in heaven on Beaumont Side ! 

But shadows dim the sunniest hill. 

And dark thoughts o'er my spirit sped — 
For yonder lay the churchyard still, 

With all its time-collected dead. 
And ! to me it seemed so sad 

For ages in the grave to 'bide. 
No breeze to blow, no sun to glad ! — 

My tears fell fast on Beaumont Side. 

" Why weep, fond Boy ? " a kind voice said, 
*' 'Tis but the shell that wastes in earth. 

I dashed away the tear just shed, 
And knew me of immortal birth ! 



>> 



t 
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— I ask not Glory's cup to drain, 
I ask not Wealth's unebbing tide ! 

for the Innocence again 
My young heart knew on Beaumont Side! 



•\ 



^iin-(!lkams alonj ih ^hmtnim. 



1827. 



[These lines have been admired. They form the introduction to an 
iU-natured Satire, published in this year. It was much criticised 
at the time, but it is now deservedly forgotten.] 




N-GLE AMS along the Mountains, bright 

and strong. 
Flashed from betwixt the clouds that 

eastward throng — 
Showing, in passing light, the hill-rock 
stem. 
The heath deep- waving, and the dark -green fern ! 
Sun-gleams along the Valleys ! soft and fair, 
As if etherial creatures wandered there. 
Invisible to mortal eye, and known 
But by the splendours round their motions thrown. 
Spbino is abroad, and Earth and Air confess 
His mighty power to renovate and bless ; 
Sounds the green land, of happy voices frill. 
And decked with flowers that court the hand to 
cull. 
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Bark discontents witli winter's gloome depart. 
And the pulse quickens of the coldest heart ! 
Sot cold, but yet depressed, mine feek the thrill 
Of former springs, it wakes to rapture still. 
Uaugre the critic's sneer, the world's ne^ect, 
And more — my ahnost-Tanished self-respect. 
My heart flings off the stupor, felt so long, 
Hears the old call, and rushes into Song ! 



SUtt Jtofld is 011 raa JSoul. 



[On Mteing a &Tourite tree, which grew in a field belonging to the late 
Mn. WatlditBOn, of Gargrave, Mled and lopped. This ladj was one 
of my flret Craven patrons. 



N k mood is on my soul ! the mood which 

I, Call inspiratiou — when some fancy bright. 
Or feeling strong, compared — 
And not inaptly so — 



To broeze and Bunshine, strikes the frozen mind. 
And melta it to its fount, ontil it flows, 

O'ergushing from its depth. 

In measure and in song '. 
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The mood is on my soul ! But not for this 
Expect heroic strain, or aught that tells 

Of danger or of death 

From steel or woman's eye ; 

The Muse shall stoop — and haply not in vain — 
To humble theme. Empowered to climb the stars, 

She yet will pluck a flower 

From Earth's most lowly vale. 

Here lies a stately Tree ! The axe and saw 
Have done their work on what full many a Spring 

Hath shed its rains and dews — 

Full many a Summer found 

In all its green magnificence of shade — 

Full many an Autunm hung with glowing gold — 

And many a Winter shook 

With blast and roaring storm. 

The woodbine, whose slight tendrils clung so fast 
Around its base, and rendered by its blooms 

Beauty for aid received, 

All torn and trampled now. 

Shall never more — or sickly — give to Spring 

Its clustered flowers — like Bard, unblest by wealth, 

When faUs the patron-lord 

His grateful verse repaid ! 

Where shall the blackbird now, the speckled thrush, 
Or throstle sweet repair ? When May returns, 

And in the snow-white thorn 

The female warms her young. 
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Where shall the partner of her care and joy 
Eind his accustomed bough , from which to pour 

The melody he means 

Shall thrill his feathered love ? 

For them new thorns will blossom— -other trees 
Wave greenly for endearment or for song, 

And this by me alone 

Perchance be mourned and missed — 

A Dreamer whose fine joys and sorrows spring 
From fountains to the worldling all unknown, 

And which, if now exposed, 

He could not, would not prize. 

Aye, there thou liest ! branchless — ^bare — amid 

The thin and skeleton leaves, stripped from thy boughs 

By last December's winds — 

And to that fibrous heap 

No winter shall behold thee add again. 

Spring, that was wont to wake thee, shall but clothe 

With verdure thy dead roots, 

And hide the ruin there ! 

Ah ! is it not e'en thus the grave conceals 
Heb who but lately wandered in thy shade. 

And in these verdant fields— 

These verdant fields her own ! 

Qood without pride, and generous without show. 
To her th' unsheltered flew — as birds to thee — 

And in her kindness found 

A shade from sun and storm ! 



.*i^ 




f he fountain, 

AM ALLEGORY. 



IN u wild scene, before unknown, 

stood. Tall moantaina on each hand 
Ki'ured to the sky their Btunmita lone ; 
[le vale between lay soft and bland 
I A-^ summer flowers and birds and rills 
r('uuld make it. Streamed from 'twixt 
two bills. 
The western buh'b refulgence fell, 
With yellow gnah, along the dell. 

Full in the beam a crag there sprung, 

With blooming heath emptirpled o'er. 
And at its base a Fount*™ flung 
Its stainlese waters up — to lave 
The mountain flowers, that on its ware 
Hung bending trom the pebbled shore. 

Few moments had I gazed, when, lo ! 
High on that crag in robe of snow. 
With folded wings, whose azure far 

Surpassed the blue of the western sky 
When Spring's new moon peeps there, and the star 

Of love hangs, in its beauty, by — 
His hair like gathered sunbeams, stood 
A radiant Being. — Flesh and blood 
Were never wrought into a form 
So fine and so aerial ; ne'er 
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Has Fancy imaged aught so fair. 
His foot was on the rock, not air ; 
And yet it seemed the Figure there 
Might tread, at will, the storm ! 

With gesture such as Eomans hold 

Saw in their orators of old, 

I marked him hack his mantle fling, 

And call, as if to crowds helow. 
To come and quaff of that pure spring — 

A halm, he said, for every woe. 
And as he spoke— unseen till then — 
I saw with wonder all the glen 
Peopled with human beings, — men, 

Women, and children, old and young, — 
Of every hue and every clime — 
All pressing towards the Form sublime, 
And eager all to hear 
Tones such as mortal ear 
Had never heard before from any Muse's tongue. 

** Men ! men ! " — ('twas thus he cried, though much 

my song 
His incommimicable pathos wrong) — 
*' What is your life ? Yon cloud behold. 
Just o'er the southern mountain rolled — 
Whence comes it ? Can the wisest tell ? 
See how it sails above the dell. 
Sun-gilt and soft — but soon to meet 
The next hiU-top on breezes fleet. 
And vanishing behind it, go— - 
Whither ? The wisest nothing know. 
Such is your Ufe ! — Of sordid birth, 
Sprung from, and, lastly, mixed with earth, 
A space ye feel existence— see 
Hour following hour in gloom or glee — 
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Eat, drinky toil, slumber on-— or mark 
The stars which nightly gem the dark, 
As if to mock you with the dream 
Of worlds that ne'er for you must gleam ! — 
But whence ye came, or wherefore bom 
To wealth or want, to power or scorn ; 

Or what is hid behind the shroud — 
Whether, when closed your mortal doom. 
Your souls shall live beyond the tomb, 

Ye know no more than of the clotid ! 
A blank before, a blank beyond 
Your being — ^that your hearts despond. 
What wonder ? But a Power Unknown, 
Commissioned from whose searchless throne, 

I stand a Fottnt hath opened here. 

Of virtue all the dark to clear, 

And show your life, with ills perplexed. 

But the dim passage to the next — 

A bright and blessed existence, far 

Above earth's tumult, toil, and war. 

For all who faint, for all who thirst. 

These waters in the desert burst ; 

And whosoe'er, with spirit meek 

And lowly, shall this Fountain seek, 

To him the precious draught shall be 

The draught of Immobtalitt ! " 

These words pronounced, the Vision bright 

Like erring sunbeam glanced from sight. 

There was a rush among the crowd — 

I saw the old gray-headed Man, 
Whom time and care and grief had bowed 

Almost to earth, with visage wan. 
Beach the pure spring, where, having drunk. 
He kneeling on the margin sunk, 

N 
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His hands in prayer uplifted high — 
While on his face and in his eye 
"Were gleams of bliss that cannot die 1 
— ^I saw the Boy of sunny hair, 

Of rosy cheek, and snowy brow, 

And eye that ever laughed — tiU now — 
Stoop to the wave with serious air, 
Then turn, with all the rapture given 
By that pure draught, his face to Heaven — 
And ne'er may Passion's after trace 
That moment's feeling dim or rase ! 
^I saw the Young Man who had tried 

Each pleasure reaped in vicious course. 
But who in every pleasure sighed 
To miss that somethiny still denied. 

And find but pain — regret — remorse. 
He drank, he quaffed — ^no midnight bowl 
Had ever so entranced his soul ! 
1 saw the Maiden, fair and pure 

As mortal maid may ever be. 
Bend — sweetly, timidly demure — 

And taste the wave on grateful knee ; 
Then render up to Heaven that prayer 

Which Heaven loves well to hear — 
The prayer of a maiden young and fair 
Who has baffled each art, and broken each snare 

By the Tempter planted near. 

Next came a Youth. His forehead high. 
And the proud sparkle of his eye, 

Bespoke a haughty mind and strong, 
Yet one that, misdirected still, 
Knew much of good, but more of ill. 

And careless whether right or wrong 
The path he took, so he advanced. 
Deep scorn was from his gray eye glanced, 
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Deep Bcom his young lip curled ; 
For he had sttidied much, and weighed 
The maxims which the world obeyed, 

And laughed at them, and at the world ! 
Told of the spring, he came to scan 
What new deceit was pahned on man. 
He tasted — ^it was water pure ; 
But, for its virtue, he was sure 
The conmion stream that threads the dell 
Would make Immortals quite as well ! 
And loud he laughed in men to see 
So much of blind credulity. 

The wise, the good, the aged came 
Around, to pity, plead, or blame. 
'Twas vain. Their feelings high he gave 
To self-delusion — not the wave. 
The heaven-sent vision and the call. 
To Phrensy he imputed all. 
'Twafl Phrensy* s wild imaginings 
That from the sky had famished wings, 
"Robes from some passing vapour white, 
And ringlets from the sunset bright ; — 
Or, failing these, some juggle, planned 
For end unknown by cunning hand. 
Had made them all (nor great the feat) 
The willing dupes of his deceit. 

" For me," he added, " I depart 

And when dull head and saddened heart 
Bid me for knowledge seek and bliss, 
I'll drink at other Fount than this !" 

Scornful he turned away. — ^To see 
Where next the Stripling's path would be. 
Curious, I joined his side. 
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And strange I felt it was, to note 
His visage — ay, his very thought, 

Myself all unespied ; 
And stranger yet, to see an Hour 
Effect of Tears the changing power. 
And gathered in one moment brief 
A month's adventure, guilt, and grief. 

Her crimson curtains Eve had drawn — 
With him I crossed a fairy lawn. 

And reached a woodbine bower ; 
There half reclined on mossy seat 
A Lady — ^nought so fair, so sweet. 

Was near in bud or flower ! 
But such allusions, stale and weak, 
Of Beauty's magic force to speak. 

Have not — and cannot have — ^the power. 
Ah ! though to paint the charm sublime 
Of Beauty in her sinless time 
They fail — of Beauty fallen and scorned. 
Their fragile tints, their blight unmoumed. 

Present us emblems all too just I 
-—I saw that Lady free from stain. 
And happy in her love. Again 
I looked, and saw her tears like rain 
Watering her lover's feet — in vain — 

As knelt she suppliant in the dust I 

He left her — ^but there shot a pang 

Across his brain ! He clasps his brow— 
what his self-abhorrence now 
Shall soothe or soften ? — Hark ! there rang 
The revellers' s shout from yonder Tower, 
And Mirth shall charm this moody hour. 
— He entered. Bright the torches beamed ; 
The blood-red wine, from goblets streamed, 
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Had fired each Bacchanal, and long 
And loud applauses claimed the song. 
The song arose. 'Twas such as Moo&e 
Might from his lyre of witchery pour — 
The future and the past it sung 
As dreams to which man's weakness clung. 
In one gay present Ufe compressed, 
And bade him — ** Riot and be blest !" 

The fancy, weak and wrong at once. 
Yet gained from every breast response, 
But waked in none around the board 
A readier or a louder chord 
Than in that Youth's. His spirit sad, 
like some lone spring no sunbeams glad, 
Had darkened lain ; no more abashed. 
It rose, it sparkled, and it flashed. 
Amid the hall's nocturnal day. 
In wit, in humour, and in lay ! 
High waxed the glee ; and forth the while 
From distance gleamed the frequent smile 
Of faces fair — and sylph-like shapes 

Would nearer steal, and, having charmed 
Some eye, would start, as if alarmed. 
And make, like fawns, their coy escapes. 
Then was the reign of Lust — ^for shame 
It were to give it fairer name ; 
Then green-eyed Jealousy, and then 

His brother Hate began 
To agitate the minds of men ; 
Then Rage, like tiger from his den, 
Rushed rudely through the mingled crowd ; 
Then eyes grew fiery, words grew loud, 
And weapons bare flashed back the glare 
Of the hall's lights, and everywhere 
The blood of madmen ran. 
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The place which lately seemed to he 
The home of rapture and of glee, 
Wliere Music poured her sweetest flood, 
Was now a scene of hlows and blood ! 

Retiring thence in. deep disgust, 

Exclaimed the Stripling sick at heart — 

*' That priestly saw, alas ! how just, 

Which says of Revelry and Lust, 

Their end is — Deith ! " With speed of dart. 

He fled ; nor stopped, till distant far 

From that wild scene of midnight war. 

— On lawn and grove a calm there lay, 

A calm denied to feverish day. 

Far in the west, to vanish soon, 

Hung low and dim the weary moon ; 

But all above, innumerous sprinkled. 

The cloudless stars in glory twinkled. 

Their holy beauty touched his breast. 

And thus his tongue its power confessed : 

" Ay, there ye shine ! Whatever jars 
A world of madmen madly keep, 

A peace is yours, resplendent stars ! 
Eternal, awful, dread, and deep. 

A calm, which yet with mightier power 
Than that of words — ^unless they were 
Composed of star-beams, and could bear 
From his divine, unseen abode 
The very thoughts themselves of God ! — 

Proclaims to man, in such an hour. 

That, far retired your orbs behind. 

An unimaginable Mind, 

Invisible, though throned in light, 

Upholds this awful state of Night ! 

O why retired ? — I if in me 

A spirit lives, derived from thee. 
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And, like thee, deathless wherefore leaye 

That soul in endless doubt to grieve ? 
Why not, descending from above, 
Thy Glory softened down by Love, 
Away the mists of error roll, 
And flash the TVuth upon my soul — 
The glorious truth, if truth it be, 
That man shall live eternally ? 

^In vain I question, vainly try 

Into the future's gloom to pry. 

The baseless hopes, the glimpses faint 

Of ancient sage or modem saint 

No light impart ; and Thou— sitf st lone 

And silent on thy sullen throne !" 

" Beware !" I whispered, and the word 

Withiu his spirif s depth was heard, 

And seemed to him a thought there sprung 

To blame the rashness of his tongue, 

A check by watchftd Conscience given — 

That Monitor to man from heaven. 

" Beware of Blasphemy ! nor urge 

One thought to its tremendous verge ! 

No tyrant he ; nor, though so high. 

Does he from man avert his eye. 

Has he not oped a Fountain free, 

Invited all — invited thee 

To come and drink ; and, drinking, learn 

Whate'er it boots thee to discern ? 

Go— taste and live ! thy school-taught pride 

And high-flown notions thrown aside." 

" Dreams I *' cried the Youth, as if replying 

To his own heart — "Dreams which, decrying 

Man's mighty powers, would level all 

To those of reptiles. Shall / crawl 
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To Falsehood's shrine, and there lay down 
My wit — ^my wisdom — my renown — 
The wild renown that ever gathers 
Around Ms name who hath avowed 
Opinions different from the crowd, 
"Who dares to think above his fathers ? 
Shall /sail down Life's common river 
"With all the dully pious ? Never ! " 

Mom came. I marked a pageant fair — 

The sound of bells was abroad in the air. 

A lovely Maid, in her beauty's bloom, 

Walked by the side of her gay Bridegroom ; 

And wild flowers, gathered from mountain and strath, 

Were strewed by fair girls in the young Bride's path. 

It passed away ; and I saw till that bride 

The happiest of mothers became— and eyed 

With looks of deep love and maternal joy 

The babe on her bosom — ^a bright-haired Boy ! 

I saw tiU he grew, and with prattling tongue 

Could lisp their names that over him hung 

With the love that, increasing day by day, 

Clasps all the heart in its blissfal sway. 

Still intertwisting the fibres there 

With ties — ^which to sever is Woe and Despair ! 

Grief follows joy. The marriage beU 

Soon changes to the funeral knelL 

The flowers that wreathed the bridegroom's head. 

Are wanted soon to grace the dead ! 

That Boy — the object of more love 

Than aught below or aught dbovef 
Alas the pity ! — died. I saw 
Death o'er his eye's blue softness draw 
The darkening film ; take every streak 
Of rose-hue from his dimpled cheek ; 
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And yet life's tint on the sweet lips spare, 
And the glossy shine of the sunny hair. 
I saw him laid in the wormy hed. 

And I marked the tears which fell. 
As the dull earth slid on his coffin lid 
With an echo like a knell. 
And the pangs that tore each parent's hreast. 
As they left the spot of their sweet Boy's rest 
I saw — ^bnt cannot tell ! 

The graye which closed ahoye his child, 

To that sad Father dimmed the worl d 
No more with hope or joy he smiled ; 

Deep scorn no more his proud lip curled. 
His joy was filed, his hope was dead, 

And for his scorn, — ! what has he 
To do with scorn, who sits forlorn 

In the dark night of misery ? 
Where shall he turn to be consoled ? 

Consoled ? Ah never ! — ^but resigned f 
Can science to his eye unfold 

The truth which heals the wounded mind ? 
Can all the store of classic lore 

'Vail him from whom e'en Pride has parted ? 
Or early Pame the strong spell frame 

To re-exalt the broken-hearted ? 

He could not bear to think the earth 
Held all his Boy! whose face of mirth — 
Whose playful arts — whose winning ways — 
Whose tears at blame — whose pride at praise — 
Whose flying hair, and radiant brow 
Were — as in life — ^before him now I 
That sparkling eye where, as he deemed. 
The light of early genius beamed — 
Had death for ever quenched its ray ? 
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And oould that genius pass away ? 
The fonn» a flower of mortal birih> 
Might fitly turn again to earth ; 
But oould the spirit — ^for he felt 
Some principle within him dwelt 
Above mere matter— could it pass, 
like meteor of the dark morass ? 
« no— it lives ! it lives I" he cried 
In transport. Then he paused and sighed. 
The thought, he found, was balm to grief, 
But it was hope, and not belief. 
** ! worlds on worlds, if these were mine, 
I would, without a sigh, resign * 
To him who should aastire my heart 
That still, my child, thou art — thou art / 
That where thou liv'st thy sire may soar — 
"With thee reside — with thee adore — 
In a fair land where death nor pain 
Shall reach]]my bright-haired Boy again !" 

This was my time, and Heaven's ! — I gave 

A hint of the aU-healing wave. 

My whispers to his ear conveyed 

The words the Shining Form had said — 

" For all who faint, for all who thirst. 

These waters in the desert burst ; 

And whosoe'er, with spirit meek 

And lowly, shall this Fountain seek. 

To him the precious draught shall be 

The draught of Immoetalitt I" 

He started. At his inmost soul 
He felt the offer's pointed kindness ; 

No longer swayed by Pride's controul. 

And feeling now his weakness — ^blindness — 
Heart-bruised, and humbled — all his mind 
Was bent the Wondroxjs Fount to find. 
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The evening buji was ahining 

Upon that rock again ; 
And flowers, as erst, were lining 

The Fount that knew no stain ; 
And crowds, of its pure wave to drink, 
Were pressing still around the brink ; 
When he its verdant margin won. 
That Father of a buried son. 
He kneeled him down to drink, but ere 
He tasted, raised his eyes in prayer — 
'* High Dweller of Eternity ! 

Unseen, though round us — ^hear me ! hear ! 
IVe asked the Sun to tell of thee : 

He answered, from his burning sphere, 
*A glorious being made me — bright— 
A system's centre and its light, 
Whence an exhaustless day is hurled 
From zone to zone of every world V 
-^IVe asked the Earth, the Ocean : this, 
In thunder from his vast abyss. 
Bade me the Mighty Hand remark 
That must have scooped his dwellings daik I 
Earth spoke of it from hill and flood 
From peopled vale and sounding wood ! 
— IVe asked the Heavens : their mute reply 
Was glanced from every star on high, 
' There is a God !* Orion cried ; 
* A God !' the Pleiades replied ; 
The Moon announced it as she rode. 
The west's £air planet beamed — * A God !* 

1 knew thou artf and, knowing so. 

Felt more was wanting than to know ; 
The Maker, aU things else above. 
Ought to possess the creature's love, 
I tried to love thee ; but my breast. 
Unmoved, retained its marble rest. 
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I tried to pray ; my prayers, alas ! 

Returned as from a sky of brass. 

In books I sought the food to find 

Suited to my life-grasping mind ; 

Unfounded hopes ! conjectures bold ! 

Despair was aU they taught or told. 

— ^At last, great Power ! my reasoning pride 

As vain and worthless cast aside — 

Erring — and blind — and broken — see ! 

At this pure Fount I bend to thee. 

And that it is indeed the sole 

Spring, which can make the wounded whole — 

Bender the eye-sight strong to scan 

The hidden destiny of man — 

See, at the close of this world's strife. 

The brilliant dawn of endless life — 

I, who have, in my depth of grief, 

Found worthless every spring beside. 
Would fain believe, — Heavenly Guide 

Pardon and help my unbelief!" 

This said, he drank — ^he drank I and ! 
The change his altering features show. 
The cloud of sorrow and despair 
Hath passed — ^no more to darken there ! 
His eye, lit up by holiest faith. 
Pierces the darksome veil of death. 
Sees his lost child, a Seraph bright, 
Wandering among the bowers of light ; 
And tears are gushing down his cheeks. 
But every tear of rapture speaks ! 






ih« jpoiit's .iuniie. 




TKDitom a Hut, mnch too poette, 
), plying still his art mimetic, 
bir Spider sita, and looking after 
His pwy, hangs webs fivm wall to rafter — 
"Where he and I, with like enjoyment, 

Fursned a eimilar employment, 

That is, both larked, with few to see us, 

He to catch flies, and I ideas. 

Which, caaght, (to bear the semblance fnrthra) 

From bard and insect suffered murther. 

— 'Scaped &om that House to one mnch neater, 

Much loftier, roomier, and completer, 

(Heaven grant my Landlord cent, per cent. 

If he will not enlarge my rent !) 

I ait — a reeking glass before me — 

A family round that half adore mo — 

And number up, with mind at ease. 

The items of my premises. 



And, first, I have a home — to hitch in 
A rhyme, 'twere better styled a kitchen — 
Where in my week-day dress I sit, 
Laugh at my wife, and show my wit. 
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The walls yet sparkle to my lamp — 
May heaven protect us from the damp ! 
But if it must destroy one Ufe, 
Suppose^ just now, it take my wife. 
Well, free again ! I chat and rove 
With Beauty in the moonlight grove, 
Till my heart dances to the tune 
Sweet of a second Honey Moon. 

'Tis a most pleasant thought ! But stay ; 

Suppose it just the other way — 
Suppose it spares my loving wife. 
And takes her loving husband's life, 
And, farther, that another swain 
Assumes the matrimonial rein, 
And drives the team I drive at present — 
By Jove ! this thought is not so pleasant. 

I have a scullery, where, each Monday 
That comes to sweep the dirt of Sunday, 
Finds Ellen, not in best of moods, 
Plashing among her frothing suds, 
While cock or spigot hourly squirts 
The water for the Poet's shirts. 

I have a eellar — ^not a deep one, 

But yet of depth enough to keep one 

A cask or two of gin, or whisky. 

Which rhymes to what it makes us — frisky. 

My Pwrlowr next the verse demands. 

A portrait o'er the chimney stands. 

But whose ? Why mine— by country artist 

Ta'en when the Bard was at the smartest, 

That is, when in his wedding dress— 

And if these tints his face express, 
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By Phoebus' head ! I cannot think 
The bard is any common drink. 
There's a calm sparkle in the eye, 
That speaks somewhat of dignity ; 
A musing lip ; a whisker tight ; 
A forehead not amiss for height. 
It lacks in breadth — ^but this is stuff; 
For I have witnessed oft enough 
A broader and a loftier sconce 
O'ertop the eyebrows of a dunce. 
But I digress. For one or two, 
My parlour, though but small, will do ; 
Especially when Ellen's hand 
Sets on the board the spirit-stand, 
Each bright decanter filled with liquor, 
To toast my Landlord and the Vicar ; 
Or, if a loyal mood it bring, 
Old England's patriotic King. 

Now, reader, walk up stairs — but hope 

Thou not the first-seen door to ope. 

The next expand. My girls in this 

Dream every night their dreams of bliss. 

These snowy curtains round them spread — 

Two fairies in a fairy bed ! 

The third and last, which — half in jest 

In earnest half — ^we style the }>e%t^ 

Serves but the hospitable end. 

To lodge a stranger or a friend. 

Did Mitchell* leave the Tyne's fair side. 

Or GoxTKLETf from the "Wansbeck ride. 

Or B[JLLL,J with eloquence at will, 

Come from the borders of the Till, — 

♦ Mitchell — editor of the Newcastle Magazine, f Gourley — ^mas- 
ter of the Corporation School, Morpeth. % Hall — ^the dissendng- 
ministerof Grookham. — ^All good-hearted men, and all now under the 
turf. 
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This chamber should receive, and steep 
Their senses in delicious sleep ! 

I have a garden — 'tis but small — 
Surrounded by a six-feet wall : 
Its walks fall trim with box and gravel, 
On which the nicest foot might travel. 
'Tis dark and bare — ^but come in Spring, 
These elms shall then no shadow fling ! 
These walls with blossom clothed shall be 
By many an autumn-planted tree ; 
While many a garden flower smiles by, 
To lure the bee and butterfly ! 

Such my new Residence ; and yet 
It was with something like regret 
I left the old one ! — There, IVe been 
For years contented and serene ; 
There bloomed my girls — the damps it shed 
Ne'er turned to pale their cherub red ; 
And there my rapt and musing eye, 
Touched by thy glamour, Poesy I 
Hath ta'en its rude and ochre'd wall 
For one belonging princely hall, 
And every cobweb's waving fold 
For cloth of silver or of gold ! 
Yes ! it is certain, that the bard 
To house or hall pays light regard. 
Where'er he dweUeth — ^be his roof 
Pervious to storm or tempest-proof— 
There throng the shapes his magic raised. 
There bend the forms his songs have praised, 
Unseen by all but him, they come, 
Brighten his light, or gild his gloom — 
And, blest with these, the same his lot, 
Whether in Castle or in Cot ! 



ihtiie'ii a IParh §onr (Ijominj. 



[EaflBCtiiig on tha fate of poor John S , of HumMston. HU lore 

was t, Misa H , of Wooier, uid to her I conceived he might hare 

thus addressed himself] 




BEE'S a dark hour coming, 

Which thou, BO kind and dear. 
In all thy beauty blooming, 

Shalt &il to charm or cheer I 
The shade it oasts before it, 
*' Its Tery shade is drear^ 
And my soul aa it comes o'er it, 
Feeb a deep, prophetic fear ! 
There's a dark hoar coming ! 



The honour oft applauded, 

The heart all truth to thee, 
The genius men have lauded 

Will soon be lost la me. 
A star at ouce o'erclouded, 

Whose beam was fair to see — 
The sun in darkness shrouded — 

I nouffhi can emblem be 
Of the dark hour coming ! 



Its charm when Mendship loses. 
When love ia felt no more ; 

When glory and the Muses 
Have seen their influence o'er ; 
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When I Tiew with hate or teiror 

The friends I loved before, 
Whea my langh they hear with horror 

And — ^unthanked — my etafe depbre, — 
1 that dark hour's coming t 



#iie Jipril Slop. 



[Roddimi Dean was the ' 
" Uoonied hetote me."] 



: properly so called — tbat 




KB April mom I mnsing lay, 

Myeydide closed withoutmy knowing — 
Above me was a sky-lark gay, 

ide me was a streamlet Sowing. 



That hird seemed just the very bird 
In urine own land that caroled o'er me ! 
That streamlet's voice the same I heard 
"When one sweet valley bloomed before me. 



I started — ^to my feet I sprang 
Aa if to find my former world ; 

— 'Twaa but a Craven hird that snng, 
'Twaa but a Craven stream that purled ! 



^^4#H-^ 



Stjlgtoan Otjiatln Iiioin Jflr. (SouiiUs. 



[tb. Gouriey, already meatiaiied in a not 
maticiaii, and a tluity 70*1^ intinuita 



x, TBS a a^-faoflit matlie- 
friend and coirespondent of 




EAR SIR, 

Yoar &Tour reached me duly. 

For which, of conrae, I thank you truly, 
And now address me to the task 
Of answering all yon kindly ask. 



eweu. 



'And how 



your wifefW-L 
If ever was better ifrtier life. 
" Thant God ! But for another query, 
Tour childem how?" Alive and merry. 
" Prolonged bo every pure enjoyment t 
And now, what is the Bard'a employment-' 
Spends he his time, as usual, gaily? 
Or, settled to a plodder daily, 
Centres his every scheme in sel^ 
His only object grasping pelf? 
Is Poesy his lovod pursuit ? 
And if BO, when will a»ne the l-hatf 
The Slouomt* lived a single day 
Then passed — like other flowers — away. 

■ A mall eollectioD of poema entiled " CniTea Blo««oai« " 
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Say, will the Ihiii, when gathered, chew 
Our banquets for at least a year ? 
How stand yonr politics ? I know it. 
The politics of gennine poet 
May with propriety be ta'en 
Bather as light whims of the brain. 
Than principles by labonr wrought 
Prom the deep mine of solid Thought. 
But do you stand a red-hot tory ? 
Or, floating with the tide, will Story 
Seek (to adopt the day's expression) 
The calmer harbour of concession f 
Tour thoughts, opinions, finely state 'em." 
Then, here they follow seriatim. 

First, of employment I've enough. 
Of avocations quantum suff. 
Like Goldsmith's juggler, when one trick 
Begins to make the public sick, 
I'm able firom my treasured store. 
To try them with a hundred more. 
And sooth to tell without dissembling, 
I sometimes see with fear and trembling 
The likelihood, in spite of all 
My hundred tricks, of sudden fall ; 
And envy, in my dread of failure. 
The destiny of common Tailor ! 

You long have known me " skilled to rule," 

As master of a village school. 

A useful post, but thankless still — 

Of which the ancients thought so ill. 

They held the man to whom 'twas given, 

An object of the wrath of heaven. 

— ^By fools beset, by idiots judged. 

His pains despised, his payments grudged. 
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Bivalled by things whom juster doom 

Had placed in farm-yard or at loom, 

(For 'tis as true as parsons preach 

That men who ne'er were taught, can teach !) 

Hard is his lot, to own the truth, 

Condemned to train our rising youth. 

Yet even in this picture dark 

The eye some streaks of light may mark — 

The common mob, whose groyelling nature 

Would for Hjrperion choose a Satyr, 

By loftier mind or station awed, 

Will sometimes properly applaud. 

Following, like sheep, the judging few— 

And lucky Merit gets his due. 

Learn, next, that I am Parish Clerk — 

A noble office, by St. Mark ! 

It brings me in six guineas clear. 

Besides et eeteras, every year. 

I waive my Sunday duty, when 

I give the solemn, deep Amen, 

Exalted there to breathe aloud 

The heart-devotion of the crowd. 

But the fan ! when Christmas -chimes 

Have ushered in the festal times. 

And sent the Clerk and Sexton round 

To pledge their friends in draughts profound, 

And keep on foot the good old plan. 

As only Clerk and Sexton can ! 

"Not less the sport, when Easter sees ; 

The daisy spring to deck the leas ; 

Then, claimed as dues by Mother Church, 

I pluck the cackler from the perch ; 

Or, in its place, the shilling clasp 

From grumbling Dame's slow-opening grasp. 
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But, Yisitation-day ! 'tis thine 
Best to desenre my votive line- 
Great Day ! the purest, brightest gem 
That decks the Tear^s fair diadem ! 
Grand Day ! that sees me costless dine, 
And costless qua£P the rosy wine. 
Till seven Church wardens doubled seem, 
And doubled every candle's gleam. 
And I — ^triumphant over time. 
And over tune, and over rhyme- 
Called by the gay, convivial throng. 
Lead, in Ml glee, the choral song ! 
— ^I love thee, brandy, on my soul ; 
And, rum, thou'rt precious in the bowl ; 
Whisky is dear, because it tells 
Of the bright dew of Scottish fells ; 
But nought commands the poet's praise 
Like wine — ^for which the Parish pays I 

Por Song— 'tis still my loved pursuit. 
And you shall soon possess the Ihtit. 
But whether it will Jceep, to cheer 
Tour banquets for a month, or year. 
Let time decide— -or sages pure 
That sentence give on literature. 
— Critics in every age have tried 
The endless question to decide 
Of " What is Poetry ?" and still 
It busies many a learned quHl. 
Poets themselves, seduced to quit 
Their high and native walks of wit. 
Have stooped to cramp and to confine, 
Li school-taught terms, their Art Divine, — 
When they had best performed their part, 
And honoured most their glorious art, 



Ill 



By pointing out some passage, draught 

With Taste, with Genuis, and with Thought, 

Where heart, and soni, and fancy give 

Their mingling hues to glow and live— 

And saying : *' Find who will the why, 

But this, we feel, is Poetry.*' 

Thus I, who little heed the rules 

By critics made for rhyming fools, 

Haye formed, though o'er my second bottle, 

As sure a test as Aiistotle-— 

Bead Shakspeare's Rowing page to see 

What i8 undoubted poetry ; 

And then this paragruphy God wot, 

If you would see — ^what it is not 

My Harp was made from stunted tree. 

The growth of Glendale's barest lea ; 

Yet fresh as prouder stems it grew, 

And drank, with leaf as green, the dew ; 

Bright showers, from Till or Beaumont shed, 

Its roots with needful moisture fed ; 

Gay birds, ^Northumbrian skies that wing. 

Amid its branches loved to sing ; 

And purple Cheviot's breezy air 

Kept up a life-like quivering there. 

Erom Harp thence framed, and rudely strung. 

Can aught but lowly strain be flung ? 

Ko ! if, ambition-led, I dream 

Of striking it to lofty theme. 

All harshly jar its tortured chords 

As plaining such should be its lord's ; 

But all its sweetness waketh still 

To lay of Border stream or hill I 

To Cba.v]sk's emerald dales transferred, 
That simple Harp with praise is heard. 
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The manHest sons, the loveliest daughters 
That flourish by the Aire's young waters, 
By hurrying Babble's verdant side, 
And by the Wharf's impetuous tide. 
Laud its wild strains. And, for this cause. 
While throbs my breast to kind applause — 
Nay, when, beneath the turf laid low, 
"No kind applause my breast can know. 
The Foefs llesBtng, heart-bequeathed, 
O'er thy domains, green Ckavebt ! breathed. 
Shall be to every hill and plain 
Like vernal dew, or summer rain. 
And stay with thee, while bud or bell 
Decks lowland mead or upland fell ! 

Thus have I scribbled on, my friend, 

Till Ellen hints 'tis time to end ; 

My nails worn to the quick with gnawing. 

My caput sore with— with— with— (?^a«(;%. 

(What words we bards axe forced, at times. 

To press into the corps of rhymes !) 

My conscience, how the quizzer laughs ! 

During the last two paragraphs, 

These symptoms, as poetic known. 

She says have quite outrageous grown ; 

And threatens or to quench my taper, 

O'ertum my ink, or bum my paper. 

So to prevent these doings rude. 

I think it better to conclude. 

And aught unanswered or perplexed. 

To clear and answer in my next. 

Meantime I wish you Peace — ^Love — Glory ! 

And am 

Yours ever, 

BOBEBT STOBY. 




f ic^ntg g^ar^s ^^UA. 



fVENTT years parted, 

Thd^h forty years tried, 
I And found BtiU trae-hearted — 

Betnni to my side ! 
J And quiet and deep 
Shall be thy long sleep 
Where the heart is at rest, and the tear is dried ! 

From trials and woea 

That BO long have been thine, 

Come, taste the repose 
Which the grave hath made mine — 

And qniet and deep 

Shall be thy long sleep 
Where no blast ever comes, if no sunbeam shine 1 

With want, one long strife 

'Twas our lot to maintain. 
Till we qnitted a life 

Undiagraced by a stain ; 
But quiet and deep 
Shall be our long sleep. 
Till the last Mom's dawn see us wake again ! 



Bwatho, Siffaih^ on mg irart. 




I REATHE, breathe on my heart, breathe 
oa my heart, 
Yo flowers of a valley bo loved of yore ! 
t comt' hut to gaze— but to gaze and depart. 
And I ask ye the pulae of my youth to 
restore ! 
For my heart ia eo languid, so weary, 8o low. 
So diy, and bo withered ! — But breathe, as ye blow, 
Tour beauty into it — cool — dewy — and ! 
It will waken to all its old feelings once more- 

" Breathe, breathe on my heart, sweet crow-flower, breathe, 
As thou atreakest the turf with tJie gold of thy bloom ! 

And ye, purple blossoms, that gem the dark heath, 
freshen my aoul with your mountain perfume ! 

The primrose hath vanished ; the violet too, 

Hath passed irom the walk with its leaflets of blue ; 

And of all the gay blossoms of broomwocd, hut few 
Eemain with their light in the glen's verdant gloom. 

" Tet breathe on my heart, ye lingerers, breathe ! 

Ye have rapture within your raoisl foliiings for me ! 
And thou, stately fox-glove, thyself a bright wreath 

Of blossoms the loveliest, I call upon thee ; 
From thy string of sweet bells — a most fairy like 

The soft, silent music of beauty fling I 
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It will enter my heart like a song in the spring — 
The first that is poured £rom the fresh-budding tree ! 

" Breathe, breathe on my heart, wild thyme of the hill, 

That lovest to bloom on the verge of the glen ! 
Breathe, every sweet floweret befringing the rill. 

Or namelessly starring the green of the fen ! 
But chiefly, ye roses, profusely that flaunt. 
Ye woodbines, that welcome me back to my haunt, 
The charm and the perfume of other years grant — 

breathe on my heart as ye breathed on it then !'* 

I stood, as I spoke, on the brow of the dell. 

Where oft I had loitered in long-vanished years ; 
And here waved the forest, and there rose the fell. 
Which the songs of my youth had described without 
peers ! 
The flowers I apostrophised, over me cast 
The sweets they had shed in the bright summers past. 
And, overcome by the reflux of feeling at last, 

1 sank on the turf, and bedewed it with tears ! 






Mt grad siood I15. 



The "two youthful Erienils" in the following etanza*, were William 
Thompson, a fellaw-i«aper in the fields of Boddam, and John Smith, 
of HumbletoD. The " lovely viaon " wu Jeanie Kennedy, of Rave- 
ley, on the Breami^.} 




IjiHE Dead stood by my couch last night ! 

(The liying of another sphere I) 

And my raised spirit, at the sight, 

Felt much of awe, but nought of fear : 
For though, e'en in my dream, I knew 
Immortal Forms bent o'er my bed, 
'Xhey were eo like themEelvea ! the tme— 
The fair — the reverenced ! — Could I dread ? 



80 like themBelves ! and yet they had 

A look they wore not when alive — 
It was not stem, it was not sad. 

Though sternness seemed with grief Ui 
It was a mournful seriousness — 

A pity grave — most like the air 
Which, when compasaon they express, 

We deem an Angel's eyes may vear ! 



A tall old man stood next my face — 
Well in his thin, dark, furrowed cheek, 

And forehead mild, my soul could trace 
The features loved in childhood weak. 
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I thought on the paternal cot — 

The circle round its evening flame — 

And my lips moved, hut murmured not — 
I could not speak my Father's name ! 

Two youthful Friends heside him stood, 

Whom early death had snatched away ; 
The one — of those who, humbly good, 

Seek the mild virtues to display. 
He moved in no eooentric course. 

Allured by Passion or by Pride ; 
He knew no vice, felt no remorse. 

But meekly lived, and calmly died. 

The other — how different He ! 

Him Grenius cherished as a son ; 
Th' unfading wreath of Poesy 

He looked on as already won. 
Through untried regions plumed to range, 

His Muse had just essayed to fly. 
When he exchanged — a great exchange ! — 

Glory on earth, for Bliss on high. 

A once-loved Form stood next and last, 

A lovely vision — ^pure — and still — 
Whose living charms had all surpassed 

That bloom by Breamish or by Till. 
She seemed no fairer than of old, — 

But then there was dk fixedness 
Of beauty on her cheek, that told 

It never could be more— -or less ! 

My very heart within me yearned 

To see these visitants divine ; 
I^or was it long before I learned 

Their spirits held discourse with mine ! 
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There was no word, or turn of eye ; 

Upon my ear no music stole ; 
But yet there was communion high — 

The silent talk of soul with soul ! 

My past career they marked with blame, 

Its thoughtless faults, its deeper crimes; 
They bade me quit the race of Fame, 

And run for nobler prize than Time's. 
" The fame," they said, " by man bestowed, 

Fills not the high, immortal soul ; 
The glorious wreath conferred by Gon, 

Shall bloom — when Earth has ceased to roll ! 

" Death is at hand — ^that throwing down 

Of barriers which the soul confine — 
When the pure heart shall gain a crown : 

Why not that heavenly crown be thine f 
By prayer — ^by prayer — ^unfile thy heart. 

And join us in eternity ! — 
For ! retain this truth — Thotj aet, 

And nevek canst thotj cease to be !"* 

* These words form the moral of " The Pelican Island " — the finest 
of all the fine poems of James Montgomery. 

** Thou art, and thou canst never ceaae to be ! " 



(0 talotnaii, Mr toloman. 




OMAN, Eeui Woman, thou breakest on man 
As the dawn of a bright Bummer day 
iiii?3 forth on a vapour nncoloured and 



And kindles it up by its ray — 
Till, quite metamorphosed, it rests in the sky, 

A radiant and purified thing — 
And meet, as it seemeth to Fancy's bold eye, 

As Angel to lure from the wing ! 



WoDian, fair Woman, thou breakest on man. 

Like that summer dawn beaming abore, 
And man is that vapour uncoloured and wan. 

Till touched and illumed by thy love. 
Then, changed and enkindled, he ^owb in thine eye, 

Trom all that degraded him iree— - 
High-^oughted, and pure as the cload in the sky, 

Tet wishing no Angel hut Thee ! 




ji is ^^ll^ to |triiciii^. 



[Written in anticipation of a Befbrm B 



wr ia sweet to perceive the first efforta of 
Spring; 
To watch the buds tenderly, timidly ope ; 
I To feel at one's heart the pure freahnese 

they bricg, 
F^l'ill the languid heart leaps to the promise 
of Hope I 
Of spring talks yon blue sky, of spring this green land. 
Of spring the gay warblinga these valleys that fill — 
Sweet proof that the Mighty Artificer's hand 
Impels the machine of the oniTerse still ! 

God ! dost thou not rule in the armies of heaven ? 

Thy impulse the stars in their ftoui-ses obey ; 
The lightnings themselvea, when the dark cloud is riven. 

Flash fate aa thou biddeat, or bannless-'y play ! 
And hast thou relinquished the cnrb and control 

Of man ? Hath thy government ceased from the world ? 
Then whence thia unqaietneas, madneas of soul ? 

And vhy are tliose eudgOB of battle unfurled ? 

1 with the strong voice that can atlll the wild sea, 
Speak peace to the hearta and the passions of men ! 

With the power that hath bidden the winter-clouds flee, 
Let the aiiuahine of joy gild their dwellings againi 



And with the soft breath that awakens the spring, 
Breathe over the mind of the nations, Losd ! 

That genuine freedom which comea not from king, 
Hor is won, or destroyed, by the conqueror's sword ! 

But if, for some purpose inscrutable, Thou 

Wilt see over Europe wild Anarchy burst, 
f let not my country her honoured neck bow 

To the yoke of that Despot — the vilest — the worst ! 
Give wisdom to g^uard our old strengths tliat have stood 

The beatings of time, as her rocks the rude eea, 
And Albion shall ever o'erlook the blue flood, 

The first of the nations — the Isle of the Free ! 



© ! SlfKt h m |i>arlh. 




< . H BLEBTia the hearth, and delightful the 
'.'^l2r>H home 

Where Honour and Virtue preside ; 
^^ere the Husband's as kind as the 
youthAil Bridegroom, 
And the Wife is as fond as the Bride ! 

Though the bloom may be fading that lived on h»r 
cheek. 

And the fire of hi» glance may be colder, 
The MiKD still is there, true affection to speak. 

And the mind never grows any older ! 



ffilit fniti fiJorn-piiWs. 



[These lines were addieBBed to Miirgaret, or, ns t liked ^tter to call 
her, Peggy Bichariwn, a young and pi'stty girl of Calder, on the 
Boddam estate, vith whom I reaped more than one harvest, and who 
was the hercane of a juvenile poeni of mine.] 




!E few corn-fields that Craven Bees 
like patches on her landscape green, 

Wave yellow now ia sun and breeze, 
InTitdng out the dokle keen. 



Sut who the sickle beara afield ? 
I Bee no fair and youthful band, 
The peacefiil weapon prompt to wield. 
And clear — ^with mirth — the waving land. 



A single reaper — (past belief! } 
Flies awkwardly bis lonely toil ; 

He makes tbe band, he binds the sheaf. 
And rears the shock — without a smile ! 

Yet e'en this eight of single field 
And single reaper, brings to me 

A mood to which I like to yield — 
A dream of Boddam fields and tbee ! 



On Eoddam's harvest-land, who n 
Bid the hot day unheeded fiy ? 

Is there a Maiden fair as thou ? 
Is there a Lover fond as I ? 
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Dost recollect— when, side by side, 
'Twas ours to lead the jovial band — 

With what delight, and heart-felt pride, 
I saw thee grace my dexter hand ! 

Dost recollect — *mid sickles' jar — 
How rang, at jests, the laughter-chorus ? 

Our line, the while, extending far. 
And driving half a field before us ! 

Dost recollect, at resting-time. 

Announced by Boddam's village clock, 

(Methinks e'en now I hear the chime ! ) 
The squeeze beside the yellow shock ? 

Dost recollect, when eveniQg came, 
The dance got up with ready glee ? 

How active grew each wearied frame ! 
How lightly then I danced with thee ! 

Dost recollect — ^when half asleep 

Thy mother and thy grumbling sire — 

The pleasant watch we used to keep 
For hours beside the smothered fire ? 

For e'en the fair Moon's radiance pure, 
That trembled through the window blue. 

Along the cottage furniture 

Too strong a light — for lovers — threw ! 

But where art thou ? and where am I ? 

And Eoddam's corn-fields, where are they ? 
Ah! where the days when thou wert nigh, 

The rainbow of my darkest day ? 
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For fair thou wert ; though ne'er, perchamje, 
So fair as my young fancy drew thee ;— 

I see, e'en yet, the roguish glance 
That linked my captive heart unto thee ! 

And when I think of thee, I scarce 
Can think of thee as differing aught 

From her who once inspired my verse-^ 
Though in myself a change is wrought. 

The reaper's part that once I bore 
Untired, I could not bear again ; 

And did thy sire make fast the do<yr, 
I could not enter at the pane ! 

The toilsome day would slowly pass ; 

Keflection nought could bring but woe ; 
And for the evening >dance, alas ! 

One Scottish reel would make me blow. 

Suppose us met in Boddam field — 
I verging towards my fortieth year. 

And thou not far behind — to wield. 
As once we did, the sickle clear; 

We could not chose but laugh— or weep ; 

The last would be my first employment. 
To feel emotions — long asleep — 

Be- wakening but to pmt enjoyment ! 

Is that the hand I loved to grasp ! 

Thine cannot be that cheek so wan ! 
Kor thine that waist ! I used to clasp 

A waist that my two hands could span I 
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Alas 1 the truth we might have known; 

But wmtld not, flashes on us now — 
That YOUTH MUST PLY ; for it hath flown, 

And ceased to love have I and thou ! 

On Eoddam flelds another race 

The part we took of old, have ta'en ; 

They toil— or toy — ^in each dear place 
That ne'er shall meet our glance again ! 

Thus when a boy on Beaumont Side, 
(A scene that is not strange to thee) 

I saw the heath-bloom in its pride 
Bend to the kiss of mountain bee : 

And bees and blooms, no doubt, are rife 
By Beaumont still ; but never — never — 

Shall those I saw in early life 
Be seen again by that sweet river ! 

— ^Well ; time does but to us award 
The fate by millions felt before ; 

And / am RoddanCs youthful hard. 
Thou Colder^ B fairest flower no more ! 




^^T^,*-^" 



^y^ . (. 





apin th* ^mt^titiit ^mm. 



GAIN the sn-eetest seasan wakes, 
Again the bud is on the tree — 
\. ght, my Ellen, which it makes 
Mc pleased and sad at once, to see. 

t^ I feel the joy which Nature feeb, 

"X^ As m my youth's departed prime ; 

gJ I ieel— what every ahmb reveals — 

The tender beauty of the time. 

" But ah I to think — ^wbile Nature keeps 
All unimpaired her mighty power, 

Clothii^ as richly plains and steeps 
As ia the earth's primeval hour — 

" To think that I, if natural length 
Of years withhold me &om the um. 

With feebler pulse and waning strength. 
Must hail each fature spring's return ! 

"To think that, laid at last in clay, 
No more for me shall earth be clad 

In all the young spring's fresh array — 
My spirit sinks, and I am aad!'" 

Prompt was my Ellen's kind reply 
To check the lov, despondent strmn : 

" Nay, for a smile exchange that sigh," 
She said, " and triumph, not complain ! 
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'' Spring-floweTB are types of human, bliss, 
So beautiful — bo frail their forms : 

Nor do we name our woes amiss — 

The blight of frosts, the crush of storms. 

" Our spring-time flies with smile and song, 
Swifb as the sun-gleam o'er the lea ; 

But ! what words may tell the long, 
Dark, winter -time of misery f 

" From life's long blast 'twere very sweet 
To feel, with every spring that blows. 

We draw more near the cahn retreat 
In which the weary find repose. 

** But shall we stoop from Paynim founts 
To draw the solace Paynims drew ? 

No, no ! the Christain's spirit mounts, 
And soars above yon vault of blue — 

** There sees, in a serener clime, 
A fairer spring evolve its bloom, 

Untarnished by one touch of time — 
Unsaddened by a single tomb !-— 

"Where happy souls — their troubles o'er, 
Their weariness and worldly strife — 

Bathe in the streams for evermore. 
Whose every swell is bliss and life ! 

"Now, love, exult, to think, with me, 
Each spring but sees us nearer rise 

To that Land of Felicity 
Its beauty faintly typifies ! *' 



fislfthtrtotc (Catr. 



[Tbi« U a lemaiksble Saare in a rock, nthcr than a care, into whicb 
a torrent is conslantlf poured. I w»a forcibly struck with the con- 
trast between this scene of noise and tomult, and the quiet and 
silence of the church and chnichTard of Chapel-le-Dale, which are 
within a little distance of it] 



lj UIS nigged descent^ and this horror 
sublime, 
Ihe gloom of these caTea excavated by 

Time; 
ThiB &r fall of waters Thicli, crushed by 
tlieir fall, 

Are hovering — in mist — round each moss-corercd -wall ; 
The roar of their tortures, ere upward they swell 
Over rocks that' seem tinted with coIoqtb of Hell ! — 
And these shadows shall lour, and these waters shall 

rave. 
Till the last trumpet echoes o'er Wethereote cave ! 




"What calmer, what holier emotions prevail 
In the breast that beholds the«, sweet Chapel-le-Dale ! 
And O ! when I think on the struggle, the strife, 
The pomp, and the pride, and the nonsense of life. 
And know that all ends, when the turmoil is past. 
In the qniet and calm of the churchyard at last, — 
The toils of the learned, and the feats of the brave, 
Seem the vain noise of waters in Wethereote cave I 



Mitlt Soundiiij ^li;;). 



[These lines are funnded on tfaa following fact : —Some thirty years ago 
two boys, Bona of a gentlenum in Malham, left their home in search 
of birda' nests. Arriving at the top of a lolly crag, called Cam Sear, 
the eldn, an adyenturoua little fellow of five or sis yean old, de- 
scended the tremeudooa precipice, and having secured a hawk's nest, 
was returning to the sununit, when, stooping to pluck a knot of 
cowslips, be lost his hold and fell. Hia brother, too joung to under- 
stand what had happened, found his bodf at the foot of the nick, and 
after repeatedly shaking it, returned home, i^uite imconcemed. " I 
shook liim very hard," said he, in answer to hia fsther'a inquiries, 
" but he was Ktind atleep."'] 



lU bounding step, and laughing eye. 
Young Edgar sprang his sire to hail — 

The child had rambled iiir and high 
'Vmong the craga of Malhundale — 

f boB, father, what a pretty wreath 
—I would their names I knew 1 — 
I found this bright one on the heath, 
Ita golden leaves all moist with dew. 

" This, father, is a primrose pale, 

I knew it in its hazel bower — 
But every child within the dale 

Knows, as I think, the primrose-flower. 




** 0, this small bud 'twas liard to spy ! 

Deep in a mossy cleft it grew : 
"With nought to look at, save the sky, 

It seems to have imbibed its blue l**^ 

Not yet, perchance, had Edgar stayed 

The prattle, to a parent dear ; 
But—" Why," the anxious father said, 

*' Is Henry, with his flowers, not here ? " 

" My brother ? 0, I had forgot,''' 

The little rosy boy replied, 
" I left him in the wildest spot — 

Asleep — ^yon mighty crag beside. '^ 

" Asleep, my boy ? *' — ** Yes, father. "We 

A hawk had startled from a chink ; 
And, on the crag's top leaving me,. 

My brother clambered round its brink. 

" Soon did I hear his shout of glee — 
The nest became his instant prize ; 

When, clambering back his way to me, 
A knot of cowslips caught his eyes. 

^'He stooped, and disappeared. Some time 
I stood and watched the hazel shoot. 

By which my brother up might climb ; 
At last I sought the crag's green foot : 

" I found him lying on the sward. 
The grassy sward beneath the steep ; 

I shook, and shook him very hard — 
But, father, he was sound asleep." 
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The Eathor B&rieked the lost one's name 1 
Yonng Edgsr heard, and held his breath ; 

For o'er him, with a shudder, came 

The thought that he had been with — ^Death ! 

He led them to the fatal spot. 

Where stdll and cold his brother lay, 

Within his hand the cowBlip-knot 
That Inied hie heedless foot astray. 

That cowelip-knot shall never poor 
Its sweets again on snmmer gale. 

And that poor boy shall never more 
Climb the wild crags of Malhamdale I 



<3 Hm thou Jfou'st nw. 



[Written Kftcr reading wme sermoiu b; tlie late Dr. Adam Claik.] 



KNOW thou lov'st me, hast at heart 
Uy mortal and immortal weal ; 
That mine hath been a thankless part, 
I bitterly and deeply feel. 

'Pure was the light that filled my soul 
In boyhood — for the light wae thine) 
But soon, too Boon did Error roll 
Its darkness o'er the brilliant shine. 
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In pride of heart, as manhood came, 
I sought me paths abhorred by thee ; 

Forsook thy worship and thy name ; — 
But thou hast ne'er forsaken me ! 

My Father's Ood ! I recollect 
Escapes in that abandoned time, 

And own and bless the hand that checked 
My course upon the verge of crime. 

Was this not for my Father's sake ? 

For thus of old thy promise ran, 
That thou wouldst ne'er thy favour take 

From offspring of the righteous man. 

In bloom of being, one by one, 
I saw my young companions die ; 

Thy work in me was not begun — 
I was unfitted for the sky ! 

Yet not by shock of crushing ill 

Spok'st thou *' in thunder " from above ; 

To me thy Mercy — in the " still, 

Small voice " of blessings — whispered love. 

The hand that made the heart, full well 
Its nature knows. Like early rain, 

On mine's dry soil thy goodness fell, 
And made it soft to bloom again ! 

Blest in my basket and my store, 

Blest in my children, wife and home^ 

Ifeel thou lov'st me — and no more 
Would I from thee perversely roam. 
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A DRAMA. 

1834. 



[^< To Miss Curreb, of Eshton Hall, YoBXfiHniE. 
** Madam, — The scene of the following attempt Ib laid inCaAYEN, and 
the period to which it refers is the year 1518. Though it bears the 
form and the name of a Drama, I presume not to think that it wiU 
suit the theatre — having had no opportunities of studying stage- 
effect, upon which, I am told, almost everything in the acted drama 
depends. My utmost expectation will be realised, if, in these pages, 
I have produced a series of connected scenes, capable of giving 
pleasure in the closet, — by their liveliness of dialogue, by their deve- 
lopment of character, and by their pictures of landscape and man- 
ners. Humble as this hope may appear to some, I submit my 
present effort with unaffected diffidence. An adventure in a walk of 
literature hitherto untried by me, and very different, too, from that 
in which I have been cheered by some public favour, I have mis- 
givings as to its reception, which it were vain to disguise. But 
whatever may be its ultimate doom, it goes forth to the world under 
one advantage, with one charm, which, in the circle (not a small one) 
pervaded by your gentle and kindly influence, will secure for it at 
least a fair hearing — ^the charm. Madam, of tour name, the advan- 
tage of YOUR PROTBCnON. 

*^ That you may long live to dispense happiness and to feel it in return 
— to fostor genius, to encourage literature, and to feed the poor — ^to 
maintain, in a word, the high character which, several years ago, I 
did not invent /or but copy from you — ^the character of a lady who 

. . . . * where'er ber name is known, 
MakeH every blecMing, every prayer her own,' 

is the sincere wish of^ Madam, your most obedient and obliged 

servant, 

" Robert Story." 
" Gargravey April, 1839." 

Such was the Dedication of the first edition of this drama, which was 
received with more indulgence by the critics than I had anticipated. 
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All praised it u a Gompoeitian ; several allowed that, with certain 
Bltccations, it miglit aucceed on the stage. I have no opinion on the 
subject. I shall merely state how it happened that I wrote it. 
Having nov been settle in Craven — as it then seemed — for life ; hav- 
ing become attsched to its localities as well as to its people ; I still 
cherished a love for the scenes of my boyhood and yontb ; and I was 
anxious to find a afory^with some foundation in history — which 
would eoable me tfl connect my native with my adopted district. I 
found the very story I was in search of, in the union of the two great 
Houses of Percy and Clifford, which looi place in the early part of 
Henry the Eighth's reign. I wrote nearly the whole drama in 
1831; but it was not published till IS39, when mj political songs 
had invested me with some little celebrity.] 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

SttHerroMon apartmenf im the Hottelry w Inn at Silruey, 
At a rude table, garnUhed with drinttng-veimeh, sit a eom- 
jiany of men in jerkins and armed. 



Hekbf fsingt) 

r^E Host of Kilnsey keeps good ale, 

Diit then 'tis charged a plaok tlie pot 
Tlie Skipton Brewers seldom fail. 

But then, the churls, they give it not 
leinavea may keep their cellars shut — 
A holier gust is yours and mine : 
IjVe lihemls like a liheral butt. 

The hiitt that holds the Abbot's wine. 

CAortw, — The knaves may, &o. 

The monks of Sawley love good cheer, 
But love to keep it to themselves { 
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At Malham there is foaming becr^ 

But few to drink it save the elves. 
And these prefer the gelid wave 

That &om the Fall leads out its line ; 
But when we sit in Gennet*s cave, 

Our choice is still the Abbott's wine. 

Chorus. — And these prefer, &c. 

King Harry is a monarch bold. 

But here his power]]is little felt ; 
We rule as Kings of wood and^wold, 

Our bright Toledos at our belt. 
We keep our fair dominions thus — \_Dr awing his sword. 

Nor envy him his right divine ; 
We make the Church pay tithe to us, 

And merrily quaff the Abbot's wine ; 

Chorus. — We keep our fair dominions thus, &c. 

All draw. 

Henky. — A truce to song. My voice is out tune. — 
They do us wrong, my Brothers of the night 
And of the forest, blithe and brave as e'er 
Sung catch or shot a deer in merry Sherwood, 
When Eobin Hood was the bold monarch there — 
They do us utter wrong who style us Outlaws. 
'Tis true we love the greenwood, press for couch 
The mountain heather — strewed upon the floor 
Of some rock- vaulted cavern — and 'tis true. 
When whim commands, our arrows mark the deer. 
Marked fondly by Lord Clifford as his own. 
'Tis also true, that when to dine we sit 
Beneath the spreading oak, if thirst awake. 
We slake it with a draught of noble vintage, 
Cooled in some vaults we wot of. But it is 
Most incorrect to call us, therefore. Outlaws. 
We live as men o'th' world, who clothe themselves 
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By fleecing well their neighbours ; only we, 
Too honourable to imitate their meanness, 
Take that hj force which they obtain hj fratd. 

[The door flies open. 
To arms I there is intrusion — [Enter the Host. 

Kindly meant, though, * 
And therefore welcome. ' Tis our ancient Host, 
Good Harman Trueman. Wherefore, worthy friend, 
This visit at so late an hour ? It must 
Be ne.ir the time when skylarks stir their wings 
To quit the dewy mead-flowors. But I judge 
Thy guests so long have revelled, they have left 
But empty casks at Kilnsey ; and thou com'st. 
Most wisely com'st, to quaff with us of Fountains. 
Quaff then, and tell us — if the truth wont choke thee — 
How far the Abbot's wine exceeds thine own. 
One fault it has ; but that is found, good Trueman, 
Neither in taste nor hue, and Sawley's vaults 
Shall furnish the corrective. 

Host. . . . Noble souls ! 
The Abbot's vintage is indeed delicious. 
But much I fear the end of this wild course, 
"Which gives you thus to drink the wine of Abbots, 
Is hunying on ; and that these eyes must soon 
Kain tears as copiously as April skies, 
To see you caper, every breeze's pastime, 
'Twixt heaven and earth ; or mark your grinning heads 
Blacken on Skipton's gate- way. 

Henkt. . . . Kind old man, 
I well believe that thou wilt weep for us. 
But drink again ! ' Twill greatly help the flow 
Of tears whose fount hath long been frozen up. 
And every drop, when thus distilled from wine, 
Will be more worthy of the friends it falls for. 
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Host. — ^Well, well, ye heed me not. And since it is so, 
Since moral precepts and advices sage 
Glance from your bosoms, as the pointed steel 
From warrior's breast-plate, I must tell my tidings ; 
And mark me, tidings that involve a project, 
Which, deftly managed, will insure you sport 
Bicher than frightening monk, or robbing convent. 

Omnes. — Name it ! 

Host. . . Perchance ye know my roof to-night 
Is honoured by two ladies. Passing fair 
Are both ; but one — by good St. George of Kilnsey ! 
My Father's saint and mine — that one's an Angel ! 
When Margery was young, she rolled, methought, 
As fine an eye as ever beamed through lash ; 
But with this stranger's matched, 'twere as that taper 
Against the star of evening ! 

Henet Fair indeed 

Must be the maid thou talk'st of, since her charms 
Have kindled in thy cranium — where till now 
Idea ne'er was bred that deeper reached 
Than spirit- vault, or higher rose than board 
At which thy topers congregate— a flAsh 
So very bright that it might half illumine 
A poetaster's page ! — ^But for the project, 
What wouldst advise ? 

Host Catch Yorkshire, friend ? Not so. 

What if I said this falcon, come to flaunt 

In Cbavek skies, might weU repay the lure ? 

That every feather of her wing outweighs 

A good King Harry's broad-piece ? My description 

Might lead you into guilt, emd Trueman's conscience. 

Light as a child's, might with a load be burthened, 

T 
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That it were best ye share among yourselves. 
No, no I I'm but a Guide-post — standing so — 

[^Extends his arm. 
To point the way that leads you on to fortune, 
Or seems to lead; but into that same way 
I force no man to enter. 

Henby Honest Karman, 

I own thy prudence and morality. 
But say, what is the service to be done. 
And who the nymph that asks it ? 

Host Why, the service 

Is but to lead the Northern Cavalcade 
Through this wild land of ours, to Sawley Abbey ; 
And the fair nymph that asks it, is the same 
I just described you. 

Henby. — ^And her name, dull proser ? 

Host The Lady Maboabet Pebcv. 

[Henby Btarta wp, and strides through the apartment in a 
state of great excitement. He then gives the Host a sign 
to withdraw, which is obeyed with marks of deference 
and humility. 

Henry.— Here ends the Outlaw ! 

FiBST Outlaw For a play so good 

It ends too soon. 

Henby. '. . . . Farce, friend, a wretched farce, 
In which I've played the part of chief buffoon, 
But shall no more. A nobler stage awaits me, 
A nobler part demands my energies. 
NoBTON, a word with you. 

\^Exeunt Hbnby and Noeton, and re-enter Host 
speaking. 
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Host By good St. George ! 

Why, what's up now ? I met the Chief and Norton, 
Who pass'd me like the wind ; and, sooth to say, 
Have almost taken mine in that strait passage ! 

First Outliw. — ^That speed, my friend, bodes no good 
speed to thee. 

Host. — ^What ! how 1 Hath there been treachery ? 

FiEST OxTTLAw. . . . Calm thy fears. 
The Chief hath turned devout, that's all, and means 
To join his monkish sire in chanting hymns. 
And calculating horoscopes. 

Host * Tis time 

So wild a colt should own the curb, and learn 
To go in harness. 

Eibst Oxttlaw. . . . Dost thou take it so ? 
When it is sure as Kilnsey Crag itself. 
That thou mayst whistle for thy gains. 

Host Well be't so ; 

Old Trueman hath enough of wealth. 

Second Outlaw. . . . Come, come; 
Pretend not this indifference, but confess 
Thou lik'st the chink of gold, wouldst rather hear 
The music of a thousand good broad-pieces 
Jingling at once, than that of Sunday bells 
Chiming to chapel. 

Host Why, for that, they both 

Are too familiar to afPord a joy 
Superlative from either — thank the saint ! 
But, to say truth, my pleasure is not in 
A rush, or sudden overflux of fortune. 
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Which might deprive me of my footing, and 
Take sense away i'th' current. 

FiKST Outlaw Thou dost like 

To see it come in gentle rill, as streams 
The wine from out the cask. 

Host Precisely so ; 

And thou hast pilfered my comparison. 

— ^The heir of others' wealth knows not the joy, 

The honest joy of him who makes his own. 

To start in life with little ; with keen eye 

And ready hand, to watch and seize the first 

Advantage-step in Fortune's upward ladder ; 

To lay the future pyramid's broad base 

With piece on piece, as day succeeds to day ; 

To see it rise and rise, and yet to know 

There is not in the growing heap a coin 

But was placed there by labour or by thought, 

The hand's work or the head's; — ^this, this is pleasure ! 

PiBST Outlaw. — ^I thank thee, Harman, for that homily, 
Learned at the tap — ^it could be learned but there — 
Where each day hoards its little mite of gain. 

Secovi) Outlaw. — A mite would buy the widow's ten 
times doubled, 
Or else good water's costly. 

Thibd Outlaw That remark, 

Old Harman, is too bad. He means to say 

The Whakf hath some acquaintance with thy wine. 

Host. — The river, like his wit, is far beneath 
The level of my cellar. 

Omnes (laughing). . . . Well said, Trueman. 
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Second Outlaw. — But water may be carried, good 
mine Host ? 

Host. — ^And your wit cannot. 

First outlaw. — Why ? Is it so heavy ? 

Host. — l^o ; *tis too light — 'tis nought, which he who 
winnows 
Will not have even chaff for his reward. 

Second Outlaw. — Thou^rt sharp sir. But the Crag 
hath nearer springs, 
A.nd cooler than the river. 

Host I know brains 

To which the springs of Kilnsey, if applied, 
With a slight tinge of Ehenish, might be useful, 
So useful as to give the name of virtue 
To the considerate knavery that bilked them. 

\^A general laugh 
But when I showed 

The joy of saving cash, I meant not that 
Of him who hoards it for its own vile sake. • 
I meant the pleasure of a man who cares 
As little for the dross which men caU gold 
As any one that hears me ; but who loves 
The independence and the power it gives. 
And, for their sakes, would strain each nerve to gain it 
By fair and honest means. 

Fikst Outlaw. . . . Dost glance at us 
In these sagacious saws ? 

Host /glance at ye ! 

Rest every cask on its own end, say I. 

To him that stands on Whemside-top, our Crag 

Appears a mole-hiU ? 59 what I might deem 
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A crime, or fault, to your exalted eyes 
May seem a frolic. 

Thibl Outlaw. — Canst thou, in consistence 
With thy new-found morality, take that, 

[^Throwtnff down apiece of Money, 
And bring ua its equivalent in wine ? 

Host. — Most surely, Sir ! with pleasure. 

TmaD Outlaw What, although 

'Twas taken from a Bishop, honest Trueman ? 

Host. — ^If thou hadst said Hwas taken from the Devil, 
'Twere nought to me. Thou shalt have beverage 
Fit for a King — imported from the Rhine. 

Second Outlaw. — And innocent of Wharf? 

PiEST Outlaw. . . . Come, come : we joke 
The honest man too far. Away, and put 
That piece upon the pyramid. 

Host. (Going out J ... I will, 
But not wltile thou art here. [^Aaide and exit. 

FiEST Outlaw Shrewd knave ! 

The very pink of publicans, whose rule is 
Never to contradict a guest's opinion 
That bears a goodly purse. 

Second Outlaw Enough of him. 

What of our Leader ? Will he quit the pack ? 
Or hunt with us as erst ? His opening note 
Gives token that the scent lies strong. 

FiEST Outlaw. . . . Nor, doubtless. 
Is the fair Hind unworthy of the chase ; 
And we will drink success to him. — Host ! Host ! [Calling. 
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Host (entering J. — Coming, ye madcaps! coming. 

There— [^Setting ths Wine on the Table. 

PiEST Outlaw Fill round. — 

N'ow — standing — drain a bumper ; then to cover : 
** Soon may the noble Doe from northern woods 
Be captive in his toils !** 

[All drink and a general hwsza follows. 
Kind Host, adieu. 
Broad be the basis of thy pyramid, 
And may its height match Whemside. 

Host Thanks ! \_Uxeunt Outlaws. 

God mend them ! 
Yet if he did, it would not mend my profits. 
self — self — self! — ^How virtuous one might be, 
If it cost nought to be so ! 



SCENE II. 

Kilnsey Crag. Hrnbt and Korton discovered at the base 

of it, 

Henry. — I to have seen her, Norton, in these arms. 
Pale as a lily — ^pale as if the death 
These arms had saved her from, had found her there ! 
Then to have watched returning colour faintly 
Shine through the white — as dawn's red clouds through 

mist! — 
And ! returning light to that fair eye 
Which opened on me like the star of Morning — 
Heavens 1 'twas a moment and a rapture, worth 
All the best hours and feelings of my life ! 

Norton. — A tender moment, and a fortunate 
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For a disclosure of your name and love, 
By which, of course, you profited. 

Henkt It seems 

Indeed, a time most opportune. But, Norton, 
We are made up of inconsistencies. 
I hardly know, e*en yet, why I let 'scape 
That golden moment. Something I had learned 
Of visit to these vnlds ; and it might he 
That my romantic fancy nursed some scheme 
Of gay adventure — some surprise — when she 
Should grace my native scenes. 

NoKTON But your return 

To the wild hand of oM associates, 

And leading them in wrong, or in excess. 

Seems a strange hurying of new hopes. 

Henkt It may. 

Yet think of hahit, Norton. And besides, 
Perchance I thought my band of gallant Outlaws 
Might be of use to aid whatever plan 
Should catch my wajrward humour. 

Norton And they wiU ; 

Depend upon their faith, and zeal to serve you. 

Henhy. — ^You touch the very point on which I want 
Your best co-operation. As I told you. 
This Outlaw farce must terminate. Myself 
"Will counsel D'Eston, Ferrand, and the rest. 
Yottr word will weigh with the inferior names, 
And eke with those brave peasants, whom our leading 
Hath somewhat injured. Go, my friend ; share this 

l^Oivea htm a Purse. 
Among my humble followers, and assure them 
That if they now abandon this wild life. 
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And settle down to honest Tillagera, 

That small donation of their grateful Chief 

Shall often be repeated. Act with firmness. 

My order, tell them, is imperative. 

That they must understand ; yet mildly say it, 

Nor wound a single feeling. — ^Pardon me 

A caution which I feel your prudence needs not. 

Farewell a while. Eemember. [^Exit Henkt. 

NoBTON f solus) Yes — I swear it ! 

Bear witness, ye pale stars, I will remember 1 

If thou and thine had covered me with favours ; 

If my House — ^whioh i« ancient as thine own — 

Had been distinguished by the courtesies 

Lavished on richer, not on better men ; 

I might have been forgetful — like the world. 

If thou and thine had ne'er o'ershadowed me. 

As the proud oak the shrub ; if thou — ay, thou — 

Hadst never crossed my path, nor dashed my hopes, 

E'en where my dearest feelings were concerned ; 

I might have been forgetful. But deep wrongs. 

And slights that cut like wrongs, and — ^worse than all — 

That show of kindness to disguise a heart 

Of haughtiness and pride, demand remembrance ! 

To benefits the memory is a sieve. 

Which injuries will not pass through. Be it so. 

Mine shall be treasured here — ^until avenged ! [^ExU, 
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SCENE III. 

Kilnsey Crag as before, hut brightened hy the advancing 
morn* Cathleen discovered near the base. To her 
enter Eoddam. 

EoDDAM. — Sweet dawn and sweet Cathleen, met in a 
place 
Both wild and sweet I — ^wby, gou at least, Cathleen, 
lEave entered early on the pleasant trifling, 
That brings your Lady to the emerald dales 
And craggy hills of Craven. [ Contemplates the Crag. 

Well, this rock, 
Which hangs its ragged, high, and beetling mass, 
As if a touch might hurl it to the plain. 
Is worthy the attention it arrests. 
So, doubtless, thinks Cathleen ? 

Cathleen. ..... In sooth, fair sir, 

Cathleen had other musings. 

EoDDAM 0, no doubt ; 

Such as young maidens will have, who have faith 
In their own loveliness. 

Cathleen. . . . Kay, Roddam, hear : 
I had a dream last night. 

BrODDAM I guess, so, sweet. 

You dreamt last night, and you are dreaming now. 
As soldiers dream, of blood — {she starts) 1 only mean 
Of bleeding hearts, and conquests. In your vision, 
How many Knights of Craven, fair Cathleen, 
Bound in the magic circle of.your gaze, 
Paid their devoirs. 

Cathleen. . Kor quite a hundred, sir. 
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RoDDAH. — ^Ha, well ; but fifty ? — ^twenty ? — ^ten or five ? 

Gathleex. — Nay, more than five or ten. I think a 
score. 

BrODDAH. — ^By Venus, a fair number to select fix)m ! 
I hope the vision gave you time to choose ? 

Oathleek. — It did, and I made choice. 

BrODDAM Now, kind Cathleen, 

You crucify me I Do not jest too far. 

You know my temper, and you know my heart. 

Cathxeen. — ^The one's like summer lightning, and the 
other 
Like winter snow. 

BoDDAH. . . . My heart's not cold, Cathleen. 

Cathleen. — Indeed I would not have it so. 

BoDDAM You would not ? 

Then are you kind as beautiful ; and I 

Must thank you thus — [Attempts to embrace her* 



Cathleen Presume not so, bold sir. 

This was not in my dream — which is a trifle 
Too light for Boddam's ear. 

BoDDAM By heaven, you wrong me ! 

When Cathleen speaks, the ear of Boddam finds 
No music in the tones of harp or lute I 
Forgive my levity. I long to hear 
The dream that to my Cathleen' s beauty lends 
The charm of pensiveness. 

Cathleen It seemed, at first, 

We still were on our journey from the North. 
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The vales of Tyne, of Tees, and streamy Ure, 
I saw agam, as in a picture. Then 
We reached a Dell which, ever as we went, 
Narrowed and deepened, and at last closed in 
Bark as a cavern. As we stood, methonght, 
Flashed the red lightning. Peal on peal, the roar 
Of thunder followed ; and it seemed the rocks. 
Filed o'er our heads, had each a separate echo. 
Wherewith to mock the elements ! 

BoDDAM You woke 

In horror at the tumult ? 

Oathleeit No; my dream 

Was still prolonged, till deeper horror struck 

The nerves of sleep. The noise of mortal conflict 

Followed the thunder's rattle. Man met man — 

Though whence the foe, or why there tvaa a foe, 

I knew not — and there rose the clash of aims ; 

And dying groans and garments roUed in blood 

Attested well the havoc of the strife. 

Anon, I found me in a circle grim 

Of savage flgures, and with me enclosed 

The Lady Margaret and the Lady Emma, 

Who shrieked for rescue. To our rescue came 

Yourself, methought. One arm around me flung, 

The other wielding its red weapon, — ^you 

Had almost freed me from the ghastly ring. 

When some one came behind — God ! — and stabbed you I 

I saw you die ! 

BoBDAH. . . And sweeter death, Gathleen, 
I cannot die. 

Cathleen I woke, and hastened forth 

To try if the fresh dawn-breeze would blow off 
The vapour from my mind. 
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BoDDAM And if it will not, 

Love, like the beam that gilds yon mountain mist, 
Shall shine it into beauty ! {^Sounds wre heard. 

Hark ! the Crag 
Mutters, as if a hundred hammers plied 
Their strokes within its bowels, 

Gaihleen (looking owt). . It but echoes 
The trampling of our horsemen, who, last night, 
Sought at a neighbouring town the rest and food 
This village had not. See, they gallop on. 
Half screened by yon tall elms. Their white plumes toss, 
And their arms glitter in the sun. — ^But who 
Hides at their head ? the monkish dress he wears 
Contrasting oddly with the martial splendour 
Of the gay traia behind him. 

EoDDAM Our new Guide ; 

The same of whom the Host apprised Lord Pen wick. 
Cathleen, we must return — by separate routes ; 
And, kind Cathleen, remember that our parting 
Must not be quite an age. It must not, sweet. 

Cathlben. — ^And you remember — ^to forget my dream ! 

[^Ikit Cathleen. 

EoDDAM {soltM). — There passed the flower of Beaumont I 
destined soon 
To bloom, I trust, amid the bowers of Eoddah. [^Exit, 
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SCENE IV. 

An open Country with JFhemside and other hills in the 
distance. Enter Heitby on horselach in the disguise 
of a Monk {solus), 

Hekby. — ^The holy garb of monks full oft, 'tis said, 
Mantles Hypocrisy ; and if so, I 
Not much shall desecrate these sacred robes 
By brief assumption. Admirably they 
"Will aid my scheme. "Under this peaceful frock 
May ambush warlike weapons, prompt for use 
If comes occasion ; and this hood, close-drawn. 
Will shade the features which the Lady Margaret 
Might recognise beneath a secular hat. 
— ^Now, Fortune, smile ! and the fair maiden, wooed 
By Alnwick's princely turrets, shall be won 
Amid the wilds of Craven. {_Mx!it Henry. 

[^The Procession f consisting of Lords, Knights, Sfc, Bill- 
men, Archers, Sfc. va/riously armed, and all on horse- 
hack) now appea/rs, headed hy the Lady Mabgabet 
Percy, the Lady Emma Fenwick, and Cathleen. 
Henby a/nd Eoddam, meeting, come forward as if in 
conversation, 

Henby The Tweed, you say ? 

KoDDAM. — ^Yes. Some good two hours' ride from 
Tweed, is placed 
The mansion of my fathers. 

Henby A fine stream 

Old ballads say the Tweed is ; I suppose 
A noble river. 
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RoDDAM. . . . Why, 'tis somewhat broader 
Than any mountain rirulet which here 
Obtains the name. 

Hbitbt You wear not yet the belt 

And spur of knighthood ? 

BrODDAH For that fault thank Fate, 

That wrote me Mem five years behind the time 

When arms might win them. Since the fight of 

Floddek, 
Our Scottish neighbours have not ventured aught 
Beyond a straggling inroad, made in darkness, 
And ere the mom abandoned — no fair field 
In which the brave reap laurels. 

Henry True, and therefore 

You come to find them here. 

EoDDAM If laurels grew 

In Cbaven, I do think the sword I bear 

Quite sharp enough to crop them. Father. But 

I come on milder purpose. I would find 

The mistress. Pleasure, not the goddess, Glory, 

In these soft vales ; and so I deem my Mends would. 

Henkt. — A goodly number, by the bones of Beckett, 
In search of Pleasure ! Can you tell, fedr sir. 
The names of half her votaries ? 

RoDDAM 0, for these, 

I would, sir Monk, you heard the lay of Duncan, 
Earl Percy's gray-haired Minstrel, which he sung 
What time the wine-cup sparkled, and this ride 
To Craven was the theme of aU ; for then 
You might have heard the catalogue, adorned 
With all the pomp of sound and circumstance. 
He sung how out of castle, hall, and bower, 
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From Tweed to Tyne, firam Cheviot to the sea, 

NoBTflVMBBBLAVD had Called her chivalry 1 

Then, picturing that as blown which yet was folded 

In the intent, his strain described the land 

As saddened by desertion : " Wansbeck sees 

Each tower she mirrors by its Chief forsaken ; 

The Coquet mnrmors of a similar loss; 

The Till laments her Grey ; the Beaumont mourns 

The absence of her Coupland. Alne alone," 

He sung, '' may sea-ward flow in silent joy. 

For she bath still her Pbbct." Ha, ha, ha, [Lau^hin^, 

IVe caught the Bardic measure. 

Hebtxt Keans the song 

That Percy stays behind ? 

BoDDAM It doth so. Father ; 

And sooth it means ; the Earl remains in Alnwick. 

Hevbt. — ^And trusts his sister here, and thus f 

BonniK SirKonk, 

If thou shalt dare insinuate that anght 

Unworthy may be£eill the Lady Kargaret, 

The Lady Emma, or that other Kaiden, 

From any noble, knight, or squire thou see'sty — 

I give thee warning that thy saintly garb 

Will scarce protect thy carcass ! Here there rides 

Nut one that would not battle to the death, 

Suffer all tortures — sooner than permit 

A single breath to taint the virgin fame 

Of the least noble yonder ! 

Hekbt Why this heat ? 

I meant no slur upon your Northern virtues ! 
But mark me, gentle Squire ! if to return 
Unscathed from Craven hath in your esteem 
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A feather's weight, — rein in your fiery temper 
With firmer hand. There are, and you may meet them, 
Who will not hrook what my profession hids me 
Sustain with patience. 

EoDDAH. . . . Pather, I will trust 
The sword of Roddam to defend its master. 
Whene'er th' emergence comes. Of this enough. 
If in my warmth offensive phrase escaped mo, 
I pray you pardon it. I bear a soul 
That scorns to give an insult — ^least of €dl 
Where it were safely given. 

Henbt (aside J. . . . Ha ! safely f Ha ! 
Soft, fool; he judges of me as I seem, 
And so disarms resentment. 

EooDAH Did you speak ? 

Heuby. — I wot not that I did. I was but musing, 
And wist not that my thoughts grew into words. — 
But you did name, I think, a Lady Emma : 
Is she a daughter of the House of Percy ? 

EoDDAK. — No ; of the House of Fenwick. She is sister 
To the young Noble whom you see in speech 
With Lady Margaret. 

Henbt. . . . Bosom Mends, of course, 
The two fair maidens are ? 

EoDDAK As close their union 

As that of roses intermingling leaves 
On the same stalk. From infancy, their sky 
Hath worn one colour — sable now with clouds, 
Now azure cdl and sunny. Side by side. 
Their valiant Fathers oft rolled back the surge 
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Of Border war ; and all was triumph. Death 
Saddened the towers of "Wallington and Alnwick 
At the same time ; for in one week were slain 
The Fenwick and the Percy — one in fight 
"With the rude Scot, the Percy by the rabble 
Led on by Archamber. Then brightly rose 
Fair years that bade them cease to sorrow, when, 
Admired, beloved, and sued for, in one sphere 
The bright companions moved. The Brothers, too, 
Prolong the friendship that allied their Fathers ; 
And rumour says that yet a closer link 
Will join their ^ture fortunes. 

Henby {aside) Hell and death ! 

Bonn AM. — ^What moves you so, sir Monk ? 

Henet This fiery steed 

Chafes underneath a rider little skilled 
In horsemanship. — But I neglect mine office. 
For see, the ladies pause, in doubt, perchance. 
Which of yon tracks to follow. Sir, adieu. 

\_Exit Henet. 

EoDDAM {solm)* — Beshrew me, but I do admire this 
Monk, 
He is no canting knave, and hath a spirit 
Which better would become a son of Mars, 
Than one of his calm order. [^Exit. 

SCENE V. 

Flashy Wood. Nobton and other Outlaws discovered in 

consultation, 

Nobton. — ^We are abandoned, and perhaps — I dread 
To speak the word^ — betrayed. 
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Omnes (with energy). . . . Betrayed ! 

Norton Be calm. 

It is too true ; unless obedience prompt 

To the Chief's mandate, soothe his altered humour. 

And more, my friends ; of all the gentles leagued 

With us in revel or in guilt — ^so, now, 

It suits their mood to term it — ^I alone 

Kemain to head you. Most unfit — 

Omnes. — No 1 no ! 

Norton. — I am, His true, devotedly your friend. 
Our interests are the same. In sports and perils 
I have participated; in your fall — 
If that awaits you— I will also share. 

Omnes. — Spoke like a man ! 

Norton. . . . Yet be not rash, my friends ! 
The Chief hath kindness in his nature still 
For the poor devils by himself misled; 
For proof, behold this purse, which is the hrihe 
He offers for mhmiasion. 1 advise 
You take it on his terms. 

Omnes No ! never ! never I 

Norton. — Ye are brave spirits. Yet bethink you, 
Mends ; 
The very act that spurns his kindness, makes 
His anger sure. 

An Outlaw. . . . His anger I defy ! 
If, after calling us around him — after 
Encouraging to deeds where Danger sat 
And warned us off — if, after all, he leave us ; 
Nor only leave, but slight ; nor only slight, 
But hint — Disclosure ! by th' infernal fiend, 
I, for myself, bid him defiance — thus ! [^Draws. 
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And sooner will I dye this blade in gore — 
His or my own— than cringe to him, and beg 
With €dl humility he would not tell 
ViThat we have done beneath his high direction ! 

Omkes {drawing). — ^Defiance ! 

NoKTOw. . . Then Defiance be the word ! — 
Yet hearken me this once. Consider well 
What that bold word imports ! The sword once bared. 
Ye do begin a quarrel of which none 
May tell the issue. 

Air Outlaw. ... No ; themselves begin it, 
By thus desertiDg and denouncing us. 

The otheb Outlaws. — Most true. 

NoBTON. — Would I could say 'tis false ! — Since, then. 
In spite of every warning, ye resolve 
Th' event to hazard, and to range, as erst, 
A band of gallant Brothers, — ^here stands one 
Who, though he sees the peril, will not shrink. 
If so ye will, to meet it at your head. 
First, swear ye will be true to me. 

Omnes {kissing their swords). . . We s^vear \ 

NoBTON. — ^And I, as Leader, swear — 

But here comes one 
That must not know of this. \_They sheathe their swords. 

[Enter Fanny Ashton. 
A fair good day 
To Fanny Ashton. 

Fanny. . . . And to you, fair sirs, 
A better than you're like to have ! 

NoBTON Why so ? 
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Fanny. — ^My Father hath missed the snow-white 
buck, 80 prized 
By the Lord Clifford, and, suspecting harm to*t, 
He ranges now the Forest with a band 
Of armed attendants. 

Norton ' Twas a noble deer 1 

A savoury haunch of it reposes now 

In Gennet's cave — to which your sire is welcome. 

Fanny. — ^Ye are strange madcaps ! but I must be 
gone. \_Ooing, 

NoETON. — No, stay ; I would admire that pretty 
wreath 
Your tasteful skill hath chosen, to set off 
The glossy jet of those wild ringlets, Fanny. 

Fanny. — I meant it not to gain yowr admiration. 

NoETON. — You give me needless pain, by telling me 
What I too truly understood before. 
But I can have revenge. 

Fanny Pr'ythee, how so ? 

NoETON. — ^By saying, in return, that all in vain 
You rifled dell and mountain for those sweets ; 
For they will wither ere you see the Youth 
To please whose eye you sought and plaited them. 

Fanny {agitated). — ^You jest. 

NoETON. . . Indeed I do not. And besides. 
He follows one whose artificial gems 
So far outshine these simple natural ones, 
That I do fear he will henceforth despise them. 

Fanny. — You speak to try me, now ? 
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NoBTON By'r Lady, no I 

I speak with the most virtuous intent 
To teach you resignation. Henry's false. 



Fanjny. — Thou'rt false to say that Henry's false, base 
man! 
He hath a noble nature. 



NoETON Right ; he hath ! 

And seeks a noble mate. The cottage girl, 
Cuthbert the Ranger's daughter, may not hope 
To be \lv& final choice; and I suggest 
A transfer of your heart, sweet maid. 

Fanny To whom ? 

NoETON. — Would it offend you if I said — U me f 

Fanny. — ^Who may the apple pluck, will scarcely turn 
To take Ihe hip or wild-rasp. 

NoETON But the apple 

Being destined for another, may give value 
To the inferior fruit. 

Fanny {taking him apart), — ^With me, it will not. 
But this is idle talk. ! tell me all. 
To know the certainty of what I fear. 
Can but be agony 1 

WoETON. . . . The tale is brief. 
You recollect his absence when the moon 
Was last at full ? 'Twas then his hap to save, 
During a hunt, the life of Lady Margaret, 
Earl Percy's stately sister; and to lose 
His heart at the same time. That Northern Flower, 
Brought from its native scenes to bloom awhile 
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In Craven, your most faithful Lover now 
Takes means to keep its fragrance to himself. 

Fanny. — Then Fanny Ashton is most miserable ! 
— He promised be would meet me by this tree, 
And in this hour. I flew and culled the wreath ; 
For he hath sworn that not the brightest Fair 
In Henry's court so well became her jewels, 
As I the flowerets of my native dell ! 
Then would he talk a thousand gay conceits 
Above the simple thought of woodland girl, 
Suiting their colours to my face and mind. 
And telling me in every wreath I made 
Not to omit the violet — which meant truthj 
And this is Henry's truth ! — Off, off, vain flowers, 

[ Casting the wreath to the ground. 
There — ^wither like my hopes ! 

Norton I did not think 

That you would take it so to heart, else I 
Had told you it less bluntly. 

Fanny ! most sharp 

Your tidings were ! — The prickles on the bramble. 
Whence I did pluck that rose-bud, from my hand 
Drew forth a blood-drop, which I meant to show 
For Henry's pity — foolish girl ! he leaves 
Thy heart to bleed, and will not pity ! — ! — 

Norton. — Be calm, sweet Fanny ; all will yet be welL 

Fanny. — ^Ay, all will yet be well, when this poor heart 
And this hot brain have ceased to throb ! — The turf 
Will hide my frailties from the eye of shame ; 
And pity — I want none of it I Tell Mm 
That Fanny Ashton hath no memory 
That ever Henry lived ! {^Exit Fanny. 
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An Outla-w. . . . Alas, poor girl I 
She will go mad. 

Norton. . . . Tush ! she hath too much passion 
For that effect. It is the hurricane 
That clears the atmosphere. 

An Outlaw And tears the blossom 

From its green stalk, to whirl it into nothing. 
But for her warning ? 

Norton. . . . Did I widely err 
In the conclusion that we are betrayed ? 
Already, as you hear, the chase is up ! 
They might have given us time — a single day — 
For calm deliberation, ere they struck 
Th' annihilating blow. — Ha ! heard you that ? 

[A whistle 18 heard. 
We are beset ! — Stand firm. 

\^Miter Cuthbert Ashton and followers. 

CtTTHBERT Soho ! — ^At last 

We have them. In Lord Clifford's name I ask 
What make ye here ? 

Norton. . . . And in our own, we answer, 
It does not suit our humour to declare 
Our purpose— or to Clifford, or to thee. 

Cuthbert. — ^Ill-mannered churls ! but though ye veil 

i/our purpose, 
ine wears no mask. Ye axe my prisoners. 



Norton. — ^Yes — ^when our good swords fail us— not 
till then ! 
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CuTHBEKT. — ^Forward, then, lads, and seize them ! 

NoETON Draw— and on ! 

\A Battle, Cuthbert Ashton falls wounded, Norton 
stands over him exultingly in the centre of the Stage. 
The RangerSy prostrate beneath the uplifted weapons of 
the Outlaws f on each side form a picture. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

The Ahhey Garden at Sa/wley. Enter Laot Mabgaret 

a^d Lady Emma. 

Lady Margaret. 

[hat a sweet place, my Emma ! The high Moon 
Plays on the rippling water — gilds the turrets 
Of the fair Ahbey — sheds a silvery light 

Upon the moistened green leaves— and makes gems 

Of the small dew-drops lying on the roses. 

Lady Emma. — It is the very moonlight of Bomance ! 

Lady MARaABEX. — It is so, Enmia ; and methinks this 
Craven 
Is all romantic land. Its rocks and hiUs, 
Wild and majestic, set in contrast bold 
With vales of emerald softness, and lit up 
^y gorgeous summer suns, or moons like this — 

Y 
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Why, 'tiB a land to dream abofut, as haying 
No real existence ! 

Labi Eioia. . . So the Lady Margaret 
Throws the rich colouring of her fancy o'er 
Scenes not yet made familiar, and thence drawing 
One half of their enchantment. For myself, 
I would not give my own smaU brook of Wansbeck 
For any stream that murmnrs through this land ; 
I do esteem old Cheviot more majestic 
Than yonder ragged eminences ; and — 

Lady Masgabex. — ^Nay, sweet but sworn Northum- 
brian ! I will own 
All you have said, and all you meant to say, 
To be most true — ^if that you will not check 
My present mood by these comparisons. 
For, sooth to say, I love the pleasant land. 
And, might one dare to own it, love its people. 

Lady Emma. — Of whom few specimens have met your 
eyes 
Save the rude villagers that ran to gaze 
As our procession passed. 

Lady Maeqakbt. . . . Oim I have seen — 
What think you of our Guide ? 

Lady Ehma As of a rude. 

Uncultured, uninformed, ungracious Monk. 

Ladt MABGABBT.-^Upon my life, ungracious epithets ! 

Lady Ekma. — ^What, nuarked you not his gesture, when 
aside 
He threw my noble Brother's hand, that proffered 
A liberal guerdon for the monk's brief service r 
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Lady Maboabet. — 'Twas but a fit of absence, dearest 
Emma; 
For which he did apologise. 

Lady Emma. . . . . Apologise! 
He muttered something, but so sullenly, 
It seemed as if his heart did scorn his tongue 
For making it. 

Lady Maegabet. ... I did not so interpret 
His bearing. But, my Emma, you must own 
That he did paint each varied scene we passed 
In terms of pure and natural eloquence ? 

Lady Emma. — Like to some wandering Poet, whose 
costume 
Is marvellously tattered and bepatched ; 
With whom each crag is rugged, every hill 
Is picturesque, each brook a purling fountain, 
And every cavern gloomy or romantic ! 
He prated in most nauseating terms. 

Lady Mabgabet. — ^You could not think so I Did you 
hear hia voice ? 
Noted you that ? 

Lady Emma. . . Fve sometimes heard a harsher. 

Lady Mabgabet. — ! 'tis a voice of amplest compass, 
Emma. 
Of trumpet loudness to be heard in battle 
By fighting thousands, it hath yet the tones 
Of sweetest lute to melt in Beauty's bower ! 

Lady Emma.— In neither of which places, good my lady, 
'Tis like to have much practice. 

Lady Mabgabet. . . . They do err 
Who say that Love is blind. The lynx hath not 
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So sharp an eye-sight. Maugre his disguise, 
I knew him, Emma — ^knew the Stranger Knight 
Who joined our stag-chase on the wilds of Cheviot — 

Lady Emma. — ^Amazement ! Can it he ? 

Lady MAEaAEET. . . Who saved my life 
When human aid seemed hopeless — ^but who left 
The life he saved without the heart he found, 
For that he stole and keeps ! 

Lady Emma 'Twere too romantic 

For this prosaic time ! You may mistake. 

Lady Mabgabbt — No, Emma, no ! The very traits you 
marked 
As proofs of rudeness, but confirm, to me. 
The truth of Love's discovery. 

Lady Emma I remember 

That gallant Stranger well. His air was noble ; 
His manners such as one would thence infer 
The breath of Courts was native to his lungs, 
And Princes his first play-mates ! — ^He assumes 
An odd disguise to shroud his rank and name in. 

Lady Maegabet. — ^Ah ! that way lies a mist, which 
coldly falls 
Upon my love, and checks it in the bud ! 
His rank he told not ; and it makes me 'shamed 
To speak of what I own not to myself. 
Save in some tender moment when Pride sleeps, 
And Fancy frames her visions. 

Lady Emma Splendid ones, 

I doubt not, where most gorgeous castles rise 
Like clouds of Summer's glowing atmosphere, 
Based upon — nothing. Cruel man ! to leave 
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N'ot e'en a name for love to feed upon. 

Had he declared his name, though it might he 

But simply Henry — 

Laj)Y Majlgabet. . . Do the Fates inform. 
And make thee, even in thy jest, prophetic ? 
I do helieve that Henry is his name ! 

Lady Ekma. — ^Indeed ! 0, then the name will fairly 
sound 
In a sad hallad chanting forth the loves, 
The high, mysterious loves, and piteous fate 
Of Henry and of Margaret, sung by — 

Lady Mahqailet. . . « . . Hold ! 
Thou endless jester. I am not just now 
In mirthful mood. 

Lady Emma. . . And rather would enjoy 
The moonlight hour alone — ^to muse on Henry ! 
Well, be it so, I go. [ Oaing, 

Lady Mabqabet. . . If go thou wilt, 
Remember, dearest Emma, to be mute 
On this discovery ! 

Lady Emma. . . Silent as the Moon, 
That, like a prudent lady, hears all love-tales, 
And tells none. \_Exit Lady Emma. 

Lady Maboabet f8olmJ> — Go, light-hearted maiden, go ! 
Thou lovest, and art loved again. Thy love 
Is placed upon a known and noble object ; 
While I ! — ^He comes ! — ^My heart, resume the Percy ! 

Enter Henby abru^Uyi ^^ hneeU and throws hack 
his hood. 

Lady Mabgabet. — Arise ! What art thou ? Speak* 

z 
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Henbt A hapless wretch, 

If I shall have incurred thine anger, Lady, 
By this intrusion ; hlest as the hlest gods. 
If I ohtain thy pardon ! 

Ladt Mabgabet. . . . Strong and urgent 
Must be thy reasons, if they justify 
This freedom, taken by a man unnamed, 
And, save as Guide, unknown. 

HEimr (rising J, . . It was not thus 
The Lady Margaret looked, at yon cascade 
Among the Cheviots, when to this poor arm 
'Twas owing that the bright Eose of the North 
Was not against the sharp and pointed rocks 
Dashed headlong — to exhale its fragrant life 
Amid the roaring whirlpool ! 

Lady Mabqajbet. . . . No ; nor thus 
That her Deliverer looked ! He stood that day 
Honoured amongst the honoured. Now he stands 
In strange and most inglorious contrast with 
His former self. Go to, thou art not He ! 
The Youth I mean was honourable, was noble 
In Botd at least, and would have rather dashed him 
On the sharp rocks thou speakest of, than take 
This mean advantage of a casual deed. 
Which Instinct would, without a spark of Nature, 
Have prompted to a villain ! 

Henbt Now by heaven ! 

That supposition wrongs me. Lady. I 
Claim nothing on that happy deed's accounts- 
Presume not e'en in thought upon it — take 
No mean advantage thence. 

Lady Mabgabet. . • . . What call'st thou then 
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This rude iutnision r What claim else hadst thou 
On which to ground a fair excuse for it ? 
Then, too, this monkish dress. Disguise denotes 
The man that wears it to be fool or villain, 
Just as his aim is base or virtuous ; 
And which thine is — I ask not. 

Henkt If correct 

That argument, it were indeed not worth 
The trouble of a question, Lady, — since. 
On either supposition, I must seem 
An object to be rid of. 

La.dt Mabgabet "Was the act 

Of self-devotedness that saved my life, 

A thing to be ashamed of? to be wrapped 

In a Monk's garment, lest some eye should see. 

And recognise, and praise ? Or didst thou think 

That I, the rescued, was so poor of soul. 

That I should blush to own my Eescuer ? 

Why, man, the meanest serf that ever toiled, 

Had he achieved the deed, should have been welcomed 

As Margaret's Mend ; should from my hand have ta'en 

Such meed as Gratitude may give to Worth, 

Though England's proudest stood beside and saw me ! 

Henbt. — Slight guerdon may requite a casual deed, 
** Which Instinct would, without a spark of Nature, 
Have prompted to a villain." 

Lady Mabgabet Pardon me 

That word, sir ; it was said in haste, and rashly. 
I am thy debtor — deeply — ^lastingly — 
And would repay thee ! 

Henbt. . . . Pebcy's broad domains. 
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With their long list of hamlet, tower, and town, 
Could not supply my guerdon. 

LAJ>r Maegabet No ! 

Henry Unless 

Thy lovely name did grace the inventory ; 
And that one item would compensate well 
The absence of the others ! — ^Frown not, Lady ; 
I am a man that, if I speak at all. 
Must speak my thought — being an old man's son 
Who taught me this from childhood. 

Lady Mabgaket 'Tis a rule 

Well worth th' observance, so the thought be such 
As doth become the speaker and the hearer — 
Which thine at present doth not. Who art thou. 
That darest thus presume upon my goodness ? 

Heitbt. — A madman ! having all the signs developed 
That mark a madman's malady — save this. 
That I do know myself to be a madman. 
Yes, Lady, he that fell in love with th' Moon, 
As classic fable tells, was sane as I, 
Who kneel in adoration most devout [Kneeh* 

To a fair Being, shining in a sphere 
Of hopeless height above me ! 

Lady Mabgabet Is it so ? 

Then must I think my charms have made a conquest, 
A glorious capture, doubtless, of a heart 
Warmed with no vulgar tide I But since, fair sir, 
I found thee in the garb of Chivalry, 
And now behold thee in Beligion's garb. 
How may I style my lover — ^Monk, or Knight ? 

Henby. — ^I do deserve that thou shouldst laugh at me ; 
Nor will thy mirth abate, when I shall tell 
My parentage. 
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Ladt MAxieAUET. . . I know it all, untold. 
Thy father in a lordly hall was bred, 
Thy mother in a cloister ; hence thou veerest 
Betwixt the hood and helmet. 

Henht Hear the truth ; 

My sire was bred a Shepherd. 

Lajdy Mabgaret. ... If his son 
Possess a Shepherd's virtues, he outshines 
A Baron's heir without them ! 

Henry Hem ! — ^My virtues, 

Unlike my madness, have not yet developed 

Themselves by signs. My vices — less obscure — 

Are somewhat widely blazoned. Not a hearth 

In Craven, from the castle to the cot. 

That is not vocal with my deeds. My name 

Will still the wayward child, when that of Bargheat^ 

Hath lost its spell. 

Lady Margaret {alarmed) » . Ha ! Thou art then 
the Otttlaw 
Men talk of in these wilds ! — Help ! ho, there— help ! 

Henry. — ^Fear nothing, Lady ! The great Devil's self 
Would dread a hotter hell for wronging thee ! 
Permit me to remove this — ^I am not — 

Lady Margaret. — ^Didst thou say fea/r ? Man, I am of 
a race 
That never knew the word. But I will be 
Freed from the degradation of thy presence ! 
Thou dost, it seems to me, contaminate 

♦ This is the only local word I am aware of haying used. Barghest^ 
according to the author of the " Craven Biaieety** is derived from the 
Belgic, and means a spirile that haunts towns and populous places. 
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The very air I breathe ! Didst save my life 
To sicken it with infamy ? Away ! 

Henkt. — Now by a true man's soiJ ! I leave thee not, 
Till thou hast heard me out. My heart's as proud 
As thine is, Lady ; and — [^Enter Lokd Feu wick. 

LoBD Eenwics: Ha 1 what means this ? 

Wretch, hast thou ventured insult ? Hast thou dared — 

Henbt. — When I shall come to thy confessional, 
I may esteem thy questions worth an answer. 
Till then I deign none. 

LoED Fenwiok Then, my surly Monk, 

Thy frock had need be changed to arm^d vest. 
Thy cowl to cap of steel ; for by St. Paul, 
Unless thy body is betaken hence. 
And instautly — thy Order shall not save thee ! 

Henby {tearing off his frock and hood), — ^I ask it not. 
Behold me, boastful Chief, 
Armed to thy wish, and ready at thy word. 
To prove I trust to nothing but my blade 
For my protection ! \JBoth draw. 

Ladt Mabgabbt {stepping h$tween them). . Hold ! — 
{to Fenwiek) Uy Lord, J beg 
This matter may be left to me. — Whatever 
That man's design — scarce can I deem it evil — 
For one good deed by him achieved erewhile, 
I owe bim much ; and he is not my friend 
Who seeketh now his injury. 

LoBD Fenwick Enough. — {To Henry) 

Protected by this Lady's interference. 
Unquestioned go ; though one disguise thrown off 
Leaves thee in mystery still. 
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Henby When next we meet, 

And meet we shall where none can interpose 
Between us — ^thou mayst learn the mystery, 
In the keen glimmer of encountering steel ! 

Exeunt Henky at one side, and Lady Mabgabet 
and LoBD EEifrwicx: at the other. 



SCENE II. 

[7%d Interior of Cuthbert the Ra/nger^a Cottage, Cuthbebt 
is discovered lying on a longsettle, with bandages on his 
head and arm. His Wife is buried about the house, 

CuTHBEBT {endeavouring to raise himself). — Peace, wo- 
man, pr'ythee peace ! I'll not have patience ! 
I tell thee Patience is a fool, as thou art. 
Will Patience heal this sword-gash ? Will it knit 
The severed sinews, and re-string my arm. 
As it was strung this morning ? If it wont. 
Of what avail is it ? 

Wife Good Father Peter 

Would sweetly show thee 



CtJTHBEBT Woman, hold thy tongue I 

Is Father Peter wounded ? What knows he 

Of the keen pain — ^the foul fiend take the pain ! 

I heed not that. But to be pinioned here ! 

To be laid up like a disabled hound 

Gored by a stag at bay !— A murrain seize 

The skulking scoundrels !— Where is Fanny, wife ? 

WiFE.^ — Poor Fanny ! 

CiTTHBEBT {mimicking her), , . Ay, poor Fanny !• 
Why, an owl 
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Might say as much. I ask thee, woman, where 
Famiy, thy daughter is ? Dost thou not hear ? 

"Wife. — Poor Fanny ! 

Cttthbekt. . . Still, poor Fanny ! — Thou hast lost, 
Methinks, the little sense that thou wast horn with. 
Canst thou not answer me ? 

"Wife Dear Cuthhert, be 

A little patient. Give me time to answer. 

CiTTHBEET. — Time ! Is the tale so long ? But take 
thy time ; 
For, like a restive hunter, thou wilt stand, 
Let the vexed rider spur. 

Wife At moming-tide 

She left the cottage, blithesome as a fairy, 
And garlanded like— 

CxjTHBEBT. . . like a Christmas mummer. 
ye are idiots both — she for her pride. 
And thou for thy abetment of it. Well ? 

Wife. — She came again at noon, her eyes in tears. 
Her fair cheek white as any lily leaf. 
And her long hair unbraided — 

CuTHBEET A spiked pit 

Beceive his living carcass, that dares wrong 
A hair of Fanny's forehead ! — ^My poor girl ! 
Through all her playful life, she never said 
A harsh word to her Father. — Did she not 
Acquaint thee, woman, who the villains were 
That had misused her ? 

Wife Meek as any lamb. 

She nothing did but weep, and sing of Henry — 
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CuTHBBKT. — Sing ? Weep emd sing ? The woman's 
mad! 

Wife No, Cuthbert, 

But I do fear for her ! She looked so wild 
When she went out, and ! she still is out, 
Although the moon's an hour above the Fell I 

CuTHBEKT. — That is her step I I know it. *Tis as light 
As the young roe's ! [Enter YkKST, 

Dear Fanny, wherefore this ? 

m 

Didst thou not know thy father had been wounded ? 

Faitnt (untying a her chief J, — Ay, they will kill us all — 
but I have here 
A charm to foil their witchcraft ! These are plants 
Gathered in moonshine. I forgot their names — 
But Henry knows them, £Uid will tell me them. 
Poor Henry ! I am sure he is unhappy ! — 
But that's not it. 

Ctjthbert. . . What's Henry to thy father ? 
What dost thou mean, my Fanny ? 

Fanny Nothing — ^nothing. 

Wife. — ^Question her not. It pains her. Dearest Fanny — 

Fanny. — Dearest ! — 'Tis a sweet word, but there's a 
sting in't. 
There was a bee i'th' blossom that I clutched, 
And ! I bleed — bleed — bleed. 

Wipe Let me bind up 

Thy hair, my daughter; it is such a sight. 

Fanny. — ^Mother, 'tis black and bonny, and will glisten 
In the fair morning sun, and I wiU tie it 
About his neck, and fasten him — Ha ! ha ! [LcMghing, ' 

2a 
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The stag is in the toils pitched by the hind — 
Seize on him, Foresters ! — ^But he is strong, 
And, free and fetterless, darts up the hill ! 

CuTHBEKT. . . my poor child ! my child I 

"Wife Speak to us, Fanny, 

As thou hast ever done. I am thy mother — 

Fanny. — ^Dost think I know thee not ? Thou art my 

mother. 
There is a strange mist here ; {Putting her hand to her eyes) 

but yet I see thee. 
And thee, too, father. 

CuTHBERT. . . . Blessed be thy name, 
God ! my daughter is herself again ! 

Wife {hrings a chair and places Fanny in it), — Sit, 
Fanny, sit. Thy stomach, love, is empty. 
And hence these air-bred fancies. I wiU bring 
A little pasty and a little milk. 
Bestir thee, Cuthbert — ! I wander too ; 
One sorrow drives another out. — ^My child, 
This is new milk. The cream, see, just begins 
To yellow o'er the surface. Drink, my dear. 

[Fanny, in taking it, spills a little on her garment 
Mind it not, love, 'twill wash again. 

Fanny (setting down the milk). — ^They dress 
The dead in unsoiled white. Is not Death proud 
To deck him like a Bride ? 'Tis a cold feast, though, 
The worms the levellers. 

"Wife Banish, dearest love. 

These gloomy thoughts. To-morrow is^ thou knowe&t. 
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The Eush-bearing of Kirkbt Malhamdale,* 
Where I have seen thee merry. Thou shalt go. 

Fanny. — Mirth for the hostel, garlands for the churoh, 
And rushes for the dead. The garlands die, 
And the mirth's mute ; but evermore the dead 
Lie snug beneath the rushes — so that they 
Have still the best of it. — Why dost thou weep ? 
I had forgot — thou weepest for my father; 
And I wiU join thee — {ihe kneeh beside Mm) 

Father, thou art ill ; 
A barbed arrow g^ves a deadly wound ! 

CuTHBEBT. — ^My dear, 'twas not an arrow, but a sword. 

Fanny {ata/rting wp). — I say it was 6ui arrow ! and I 
know 
A leech that well can cure thee. He will not 
Fly from my father too. I'll find him soon 
Where the moon shines into the greenwood's depth 
To woo the pale white roses ! 
[As FArfNY attempts to rush out, her Mother seizes her ; 
CuTHBEBT, hy a painful effort^ gets upon his feet, hut 
falls lefore he reaches them ; and, finally, Fanny dashes 
her Mother aside, and Exit, 



SCENE III. 

The Abbey Garden at Sawley, JE!nter,from opposite sides, 

EoooAM and Caihleen. 

RoDDAM.— Cathleen, I'm doubly glad — ^glad to escape 

* The Rush-beanng was an annual custom, now — since the intro- 
duction of flagged floors in churches — ^fallen into desuetude ; though the 
festivities which accompained it, are still continued in the yearly vil- 
lage feasts. 
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From all tlie stir and revelry within, 
And glad to meet with you. 

Cathleen I, too, rejoice 

To make a hnef escape from sighs and tears. 

BoDDAH. — ^From sighs and tears ! What mean you, 
sweet Cathleen ? 

Cathlben. — Some matter of deep import, and unmeet 
For ear that's less than nohle, passes now 
Between the Ladies in their secret chamher. 
Which wets the Percy's cheek, and stfiunps concern 
Upon the Fenwick's brow. 

RoDDAM A mystery ! 

Cathleen. — Which Time may solve or not, as best he 
likes; 
I pry not into it. 

BoDDAM It will not change 

Our purposed route, I hope ? 

Cathleen No ; that is fixed. 

We visit some wild scenes of lake and crag, 
That bear the liquid name of Malhamdale. 

EoDDAM.— I'm glad of it ; I would not waste my time 
In tliese dull walls. 

Cathleen.— Dull ! spoke you not just now 
Of revelry ? 

RoDDAM. ... 0, Revelry hath ta'en 
Devotion's seat, and pranks it gloriously — 
'Twere a rich scene for eye that's fond of such. 
At one end of the long Refectory 
Sits the Lord Abbot, jovial as the chief 
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Of some proud bunting-feaBt. On either hand, 
Our knights and nobles quaff the grape's high juice; 
And high afiGurs discuss. Transverse from these, 
An ample board extends its crowded length, 
Where page and groom, where monk and sacristan, 
On humbler cheer regale. Apart from all, 
A choir of Minstrels touch the harp, or sing. 
At every pause of revelry. 

Cathleen All this. 

And Eoddam talk of dulness ! 

EoDDAM Cathleen, 

Where thou art not, 'tis dull ; and, in my mind. 
The merrier the duller. 

Cathleen That's a riddle. 

EoDSAu.^ — ^Which Love may soon expound. From 
yonder crowd 
My spirit fled to thee, and left me set 
Still as the sculptured Saint upon the wall, 
That with the same cold and unaltered mien 
Looks down upon the banquet. 

Cathleen And when you 

Sat thus, in fixed abstraction, what might be 
The business of your spirit ? 

EoDDAic Said I not 

It was with thee ? It was ; and then it flew — 
But, mind, it bore tiiee with it— to a scene 
Thou knowest well ! Tower, wood, and glen, at hand. 
And Cheviot in the distance. 

Cathleen That description 

Can suit but Boddam with its woodland Dean. 

*2 A 
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BosDAM. — Eight. On the Dean's green verge arose a 
Bower, 
Moss-lined, and roofed with heather. There we sat. 
While into it looked the mild setting sun, 
And all the music of the Spring waked round it ! 

Cathleen.— 'Twas a sweet vision ! 

B.oDi>AM. . . . . Yes; but, love, I had 
A previous one, which gave propriety 
To it — a vision of a little Church 
On Beaumont Side, where thou and I did join, 
With talismanic ring, the magic chain. 
Viewless but felt, connecting heart with heart. 
Made by the artist — Lote ! 

Caihleen Alas, my Eoddam — 

What have I said ! 

BoDDAM. . . What thou shouldst ever say, 
My Eoddam ! Kever sounded in mine ear 
My name so sweetly. Call me so all night, 
And I wOl listen till the morning break. 
And ask thee still to say it ! 

Cathleen Doubting not 

Thy love and faith, I wiU not call it back ; 
Though it might seem too— 

BoDDAM. . . Forward, thou wouldst say ; 
But dream not that I think it so, Cathleen. 
I marked with rapture kindness in thine eye. 
Long ere thy tongue confessed it. But it seemed 
The exclamation had a tone of sadness, 
As well as of affection in it ; why 
Was this, Cathleen ? 
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Cathlebn. . . I heard thy Bimny yisions, 
And thought how different mine were. Thou wilt smile 
To hear that my strange dream of yesternight 
Still hangs upon my spirits, like an omen 
Of some unguessed calamity. 

EoDDAM Gome, love ; 

We will have nothing sad to mar the pleasure 

Of this bright hour. I know a freer walk 

Beside yon river. Let us thither, love. 

Lost in a brief delusion, we shall fancy 

We stray — as wont — on Beaumont's pastoral banks. 

And that the murmurs of this southern stream 

Are those of Beaumont o'er her pebbled bed ! 

Cathleen fgingaj. 

Sweet Beaumont Side, and Beaumont Stream ! 

Ye come to me in visions clear. 
And ever as ye were, ye seem— 

Cha/nge cannot touch a scene so dear. 
On Howsden heights for ever bloom 

The flowers that lure the mountain bee \ 
By Beaumont Side the yellow broom 

For ever waves — in light — to me 1 

Sweet Beaumont Side, and Beaumont Stream I 

There is so much of gloom and ill, 
That it is soothing thus to dream 

Earth bears one spot of sunshine still ; 
To feel that while my hopes decline, 

And joys from life's dim waste depart. 
One bright illusion — ^yet — ^is mine. 

One changeless landscape of the heart ! 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE I. 

A Wood, Henky ii discovered leaning against a tree in a 
mming posture. To him enter D'Eston. 

D'ESTON. 



■s^- 



M^i^nl 'A.SK not how youVe sped. 

j^iag^K Henry No need to ask, 

— "iixj j£ y^^ ^g^ ^^^ ^ inscription on my brow, 

Traced there like Cain's. 

D'Eston St. Mary ! can it be 

That the bold Outlaw droops ? 

Hbnby damn that word ! 

Deeply I suffer for that folly now. 

An old man murdered^ and his daughter mad ; 

EEis daughter, beauteous once as forest flower, 

And innocent, and happy — ^but for me ! 

My father's grief for his degraded name, 

Should these thii^ reach him. — ^Now, what think you, 

D'Eston, 
Of this brief catalogue ? Bears it not proof 
That Betribution tracks the foot of Vice 
With more than blood-hound certainty } 

D'EsTON You paint it 

With colours far too dark. I grieve for Cuthbert, 
And for his woodland blossom ; but reflect, 
You slew him not — if he indeed is slain ; 
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And Fanny's fate is but one sad result 

Of ill-matched love. Your father's name will suffer 

Slight degradation from the venial frolicE 



Henbt. — Now by the gods ! you do offend me, D'Eston. 
Frolics, with such effects, are aught but venial. 
My curse on Norton ! He shall answer yet 
For confidence abused. — ^Heavens ! I am now 
The Puppet, not the Arbiter, of fortune, 
Forced, by invisible springs, to move and look 
As what I am not ! — ^List to me. Last night 
I saw the lady of my soul ! D'Eston, 
She stood in moonlight, as a seraph stands 
In th* love of Heaven ! — ^Ere I should urge my suit, 
I wished to reconnoitre the defences. 
To see if there were any point whereat 
Assault might be effective. 'Mid the conflict 
Of our sharp wits, I chanced, half jestingly. 
To hint at my wild fame ; when— could you think it ? 
She, though her sojourn here hath been'so brief, 
Had learned the history, and shrieked aloud — 
" Thou art the Outla^w !" — ^At the sound rushed out 
Lord Fenwick — so they style him — who, 'tis said, 
Aspires to win her love. Gods ! but for her, 
I would, that hour, have taught him humbler views ! 
But a bright time is coming. 

D'EsTON Am I then 

To understand you meditate revenge ? 

Henbt. — Revenge ? Thou givest it so foul a name. 
But we encumber each the other's path. 
And one had better vanish. Therefore goes 
My message to him, which his gallantry 
Dares not neglect. We meet to-day by Go&dale — 
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D'EsTON. — To gore each other, like irrational brutes ! 
Harry, forgive the pun and simile. 
But I will see this Fenwick. 

Henbt Not for worlds ! 

No— not for Heaven ! One syllable disclosed, 

And thou and I are foes for ever ! Gome ; 

The sun is bright on Malhamdale. Away ! [Exeunt 



SCENE n. 

Oennefs Cave in front, A small waterfall on the right. 
NoKTON, in the black goum of a Friary hefore the en- 
trance of the Cave. 

Norton {solus). — ^The plot works bravely ! Cuthbert's 
wounds and woes, 
Fixed upon Atm, have given a deeper stain 
To his blurred reputation. Other deeds, 
Achieved to-day, may crown his infamy, 
And turn her love to loathing. By the fiends ! 
That were the top of scheming. — ^But suppose 
They met ? — ^A meeting would bring explanation ; 
And that would show my treachery. — Be it mine 
To counteract this I [ Whistles. 

Ho ! my merry-men — [ Calling. 
Ye must give readier answer when that signal 
Is heard in Gordale. 
[The Outlaws rush, hy two and two, from the Cave, and 
arrange themselves in order for action, — each man with 
his hand on his sword-hilt. 

Norton. . . This will do. — ^Now mark ! 
Your revels may be merry, but not long. 
Cool heads make steady hands. Be like the hare, 
That never, e'en in slumber, shuts her eyes ; 
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And when your game presents, be like the tiger. 
That makes no second spring ! — 

I am advised 
The cavalcade is near, and wanting htm 
Whom ye might shrink to meet. I shall find means 
To join it, and to note their strength. Be sure 
I will not risk your lives in vain encounter. 
Couch in the copse- wood till ye hear my whistle. 
And let the sound assure you of the spoils 
That guerdon valour when the fight is won ! 
Meantime, bid Gennet make her fairy cave 
Ready for the fair Captive. [^Exit jSToeton. 

\^The Outlaws re-enter the Cave, and the Scene shuts. 

SCENE III. 

The Church and Burial-ground of Kiekby-Malhamdale. 
Fanny Ashton is discovered leaning on a tomb, with 
a bundle of rushes and a garland on a stone beside her. 

Fanny fsingingj. 

The maiden to the greenwood flew. 

All while the moon was shining. 
And there she spied her knight so true 

Against a tree reclining. 
He seized her hand, that gallant proud, 

Where shadowy moonbeams quiver. 
And by the Queen of Night he vowed 

To love that maid for ever. [^Speaks. 

He meant not as he said, though. He was false. 
Or else the ballad is. Soft ! it is here — [^Sings. 

The maid again to greenwood flew. 

All while the moon was shining ; 
But there she spied no lover true 

Against the tree reclining. 
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He came no more, that gallant proud. 
Where shadowy moonheams quiver ; 

But, mindless of the vow he vowed, 

He left that maid for ever ! [^Speaks. 

I knew 'twas so. He ne'er will come again, 
And she may weep. 'Twill ease her head, to weep. 
I would that I had tears ! I had them once*— 
But this hot sun hath scorched them up. [Looha round, 

'Tis strange I 
'Tis very strange. — Is Fanny Ashton, then, 
The only Rush-bearer ? They'll come anon. [^Patmng. 
I hate these tombs. They are so dark within, 
And press upon the dead so I — ^Mine shall be 
A common grave, with daisies on the turf; 
Where dewdrops lie, and sunbeams love to shine- 
But none shall tread upon it — ^none— but He ! 
Yes, he shall come, and pluck the daisy flower. 
And I shall hear him 1 — ^never — ^never— never 1— 
Hark ! there is music. 

[A procession of youths and maidens hearing rushes and 
garlands, and accompanied with music, arrives at the 
Churchyard gate. The villagers, singly or in pairs, 
begin to carry their bundles into the Church, A 
young man, seeing YAmsY, stops, 

YoTJNG Man Glad to see thee, Fanny, 

At Kirkby Rush-bearing. But wherefore not 

Go with us to assist in gathering flowers, 

And pulling rushes ? Thou wast always proud. 

Fanny. — Proud 1 show me aught that's not. Those 
flowers are proud 
To feel the breeze fan, and the sunbeam kiss them. 
But they were prouder ere thy rude hand cropped them — 
'Twas cruel in thee, that I 
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Young Man. ... I understand not 
Thy meaning, Fanny. Thou waat cruel, then, 
To crop that garland lying there. 

Fanny (mowrnfully), • . E'en so ! 

Young Man. — ^Thou art not well, I think ? 

Fannt Thou thinkest so ? 

Thy thought's not worth a rush. Begone ! 

Young Man fcmdej By Jings, 

The lass is crazed. \_Exity and enter a Girh 

GiBL. ... 0, Fanny Ashton come 
To help to strew the Church 'gainst winter tide ! 
With me, then, Fanny. Thine's the prettiest wreath 
That I have yet beheld. Where didst thou find it ? 

Fanny. — Thou knowest not the place? But /do — 
well!— 
! I beseech you, go not near it ! There 
The snake breeds, and the toad, the asp, and all 
The reptiles that with sting or venom take 
The blood from out the cheek, and crowd the brain 
With jarring fancies ! — ! I beg you, go not ! 

GiBL fcmdej. — ^Ker looks and words are strange and 
frightful ! (to her) Well, 
I will not go, then- Wilt thou bear with me ? 

Fanny (sharph/). — ^No. 

[JSw^ GiBL, and enter Young Man and Young Woman. 

Young Man.— It shall be so, now. I'll daooe'with 
none. 
If I mayn't dance with thee. 

Young Woman. . . . Thou'lt break thy word, 
If Sally Airton comes. 

2 B 
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Young Mast. .... 'Tis ever so ! 
'Tis always Sally Airton I I think thee 
A prettier girl by half. Now, shall I be 
Thy partner for the night ? 

Young Woman. . . Now that's well thought of ! 
It might be vexing Sally to engage 
Thyself for longer time. 

Young Man. . . For that, sweet teazer, 
1*11 bind myself for ever, an thou wilt, 
Ey oath upon the mass-book. 

Fanny. ...... Swear not, churl ! 

Thou'lt break thy vow e'en as thy betters do, 

And she will weep — ^like me. Poor girls have Jiearts, man, 

And they camfeel/ Dost think they cannot, Henry ? 

That no kind breast can throb, save under satin. 

Where it stirs gem and jewel as it heaves ? — 

Away ! Why gaze ye thus ? 

Young Man We wait to have 

Thy company. 

Fanny. . Thou liest ! for the eye 
Of heedless, incommunicative bird 
Is hardly welcome in a true-love bower 
Where lovers sit ! But I will nothing teU — 
Why should /tell, when Time will ? — ^Ay, the blast 
WiU tear thee, maiden, from the stem thou lovest. 
And fling thee to the pity of the rain, 
Whosie tears will bleach thy red ! 

Young Woman ^to himj. . . Let's go. She's mad. 

Young Man. — Poor girl ! I pity her. ^to Fanny J 
Thou wilt not go, then ? 
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Panny. — I will ; for I perceive thou'rt sad, and I 
Am very sad — indeed I am. Go on. 

\^She takes up her bundle and chaplet in a languid 
manner y and Uxit with the viUage9*8. 

[Enter Fiest Young Man. 

Young Man [solm), — I'm sure she's crazed. She 
would not else have talked 
So like a player-girl. By Jings ! to blame me 
For plucking senseless flowers, and then to wave me 
With such an air — thus. [Enter Villagers, 

First Villager. . . Something's wrong, no doubt. 
sirs, we little know what coming days 
May bring to each of us ! 

Second Villager, . The most unlikely 
Are sometimes seized as she is. Well, may God 
Have mercy on the spirit He hath bruised ! 

Young Man. — ^It comes of pride. I never knew a girl 
Ape the high airs of folk above her rank. 
But she got humbled. 

First Villager. . 0, thou bearest spite, 
Because at our last Eush-bearing, she chose 
Another Youth — ^not thee — to be set home by. 

Young Man. — And worthy choice she made ! A Fly- 
by-th'-sky, 
Whom no one knew — not e'en herself, perhaps — 
With gewgaws glittering underneath his cloak. 

FiBST Villager. — St. Mary ! what is here ? A hun- 
dred horse 
Are clattering down the brow ! — And see, they stop — 
Dismount — and come towards us I 
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YoxJiTG Man. ... By Jings ! I'm off. 
\_Uxtt Young Man, followed hy the Yillagebs. 
[Enter Ladies Maboasbt wd'ExKA.y with Gatbleek, 

who walk slowly acrose the Stayo'^the Rush- 

bearers continuing their work. 

Ladt Maegaeet. — A pleasing scene I one that would 
suit Arcadia, 
When it was in the pink of simple usage. 

Ladt Emma.—- I did not think Eusticity imbued 
With 60 much taste. 

Ladt Maegaxbi. . 0, Nature is the same 
In high and low ; and in some instances 
I deem the low our masters. Their displays 
Are not o'erlaid with pomp, their mirth not checked 
By ceremony. — ^Would I were a cot-maid I 
She feels no sorrows, or she finds such play 
As this, a compensation for them all. [Exeunt, 

SCENE lY. 

The Interior of the Chwrch The Yillagees strewing the 
floor, Eaiott Ashion wandering idly about, and sing- 
ing snatches of tunes, 

A YnxAGEE. — Hush, Fanny. "Tis the Church, and 
work-day tunes 
Are imbecoming. 

Fai^itt. . . Would' st haT^^BomeHiing else ? 
I knew an old hymn onoe. Hark ! this is it--^^«n^«. 

Am I a flower ? My sky is gloom, 

And the cold rain-drop chills my bloom ; 

But let thy Spirit blow — and see I 

Sim-light and warmth return to me. [Enter Ladies. 
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Am I a lamb ? My wool retains 
Of sin and gxdlt the crimson stains ; 
But flow, sweet streams, from Jesit flow ! 
And I am white as mountain snow. 

ItAJiY MARaiiRBT. — ^A most sweet yoice ! 

Fanny So Henry used to say ; 

But his was sweeter when he said it. I 

My love's voice is as mellow as a bird's, 

When it sings in the forest all alone, 

And sad hearts listen ! [^She husiea herself in strewing. 

Lady Margaeet. . What a lovely creature 1 
And to be thus I See, Emma, how deceived 
May be our judgments. I but now did envy 
The bliss of oot*maids ! — [To a sir ewer. 

Dost thou know, good girl. 
Who that poor maiden is ? 

GntL So please you, she 

Is the old Banger's daughter ; Cuthbert Ashton 
Her father is called ; Lord GlifSord's keeper, who 
Hath Lodge in Flashy forest. 

Lady Mabgabet. . . She hath not 
Been always thus ? 

GiBL 'Tis not a week eince I 

Beheld her at her father's, blithe and blooming. 

Lady Mabgabet. — ^And know'st thou not the cause of 
this sad change ? 

GiBL. — ^No ; but I fancy love, ma'am — love and grief. 
'Tis said that she was courted by a man 
Known but to her — one of the Outlaws, ma'am — 
And he hath killed her father. 
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Lajdt Masgabet. . . Gracious Heaven ! 

Fahky {to Lady Makqaeet). — 'Tis false ! 'tis false ! 
Believe me, it is false ! 
Dost thou know Heney ? Trust me, he would not 
Set foot upon a snail ! His pride would shun 
Its crawling filth, his pity spare its life 
For the next sunny shower ! 

Lady Maeqaeet (^agitated) » — And who is Henry ? 

Yajstsy. — ^Would'st find the secret? Find it then. 

I know, 
But will not tell thee. Thou art proud and fair — 
They told me looks and jewels such as thine, 
Have wiled my Henry from me ; but 'tis false. 
Thou could' st not have the heart ! I know thou could'st 

not. 
God bless you ! T shall find my Henry stiU. Sings 

The Outlaw leads a merry life 

Under the greenwood tree — [_Exit Fanny. 

Lady Emma. — ^Ha ! heard you that ? 

Lady Maeqaeet. . . . ! I have heard enough 
To tell me I am wretched. 

Lady Emma. . , . Rather say. 
There was a precipice concealed by fogs. 
To whose dread brink your steps were hastening ; 
But Providence hath rolled the glooms away. 
And you have seen the peril, and may pause ! 

Lady Maegaeet. — True. Yet this solving of a pain- 
ful doubt 
Is trial to the heart ! [Exeunt 
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SCENE V. 

Green in front of the Inn. The old Villagers seated on 
benches a/round^ and the young dcmcing, Dwring the 
da/nce Lords Fenwick, Gket, &c. appea/r on the Stage. 

LoED Fenwick. — Youth, health, and mirth; light 
limbs, and lighter hearts ; 
What lack these to be happy ? 

LoBD Grey Ask the Host. 

Yonder, with rosy face and rounded front, 
He bears a frothing pot. 

LoED Fenwick. . . I understand you. 
The Host would say — ^more liquor ; and perchance 
A few broad-pieces to procure them that, 
Were no unwelcome donative. Host, ho I [ Calling. 

[The Host comes forward, and receives money from two 
or three of the pa/rty. 

LoBD Fenwick. — Take these, my friend, and let the 
villagers 
Ecjoice therewith, till our return from Gordale ; 
When, should the contribution be too scant, 
We may augment it. 

Host Thanks, ye generous strangers. 

LoED Geet. — It strikes me, too, that our rude knaves 
would rather 
Stay here and join the sport, than wend with us 
To gaze on crag and brushwood. 

Loud Fenwick Be it so ; 

If that they will not brawl with these good peasants. 
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Host. — There bears a dark cloud over Gennet's gill, 
And the West blackens o'er the Fell. These signs, 
Amid our hills, portend no distant storm. 
If Gordale is your aim, 'twere best ye reach it 
Ere the day change. 

LosD Pbhtwick. We thank thee, sir. A Guide 
Is aU we want to Vail us of thy counsel. 

"Host. — And that is soon supplied. Here comes a man. 
One of a holy Brotherhood, whose cell 
Is near this place. 

LoED Fenwick {glancing at Geey). . . I relish not 
conductors 
Drawn from a sacred Order. But go on. 

Host. — ^He weeps and wanders 'mid the glooms of 
Gordale, 
From mom till eve. What brings him now, I wot not ; 
Unless, as I suspect, it be to preach 
The Eush-bearers a sermon on the sin 
Of passing time so happily. As lief 
Would I see aught as him. 

LoED Fen WICK {smiling). And so wouldst make 
A transfer of his services to us ? 
Well, I like candour, Mend, and will remove 
This marrer of enjoyment — ^if he list. 

[Ilnter a Messengeb. 

Messengeb {showing a ^^^r).-— This for the Lord of 
Fenwick. 

LoBD Fenwick. — I am he. 

Mbssjengsb. — ^I wait reply. 
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LoBD Eenwick. . A moment, lords, excuse me. [Reads, 
Go, tell the writer I will meet him — ^no ; 
Myself will bear my answer. Wait apart. 

^ [To Messengee. 

My lords, a slight affair demands me hence. 
Nay, question not — ^a trifle — I will join 
Your train again ere long. [To Messengee. 

Lead on, my friend. 

[Exit LoED Fenwick. 
[Enter Noeton. 

LoED Geet (to Noeton). — ^Father, we would see 
Gordale. We are strangers, 
And may, perhaps, avail us of that name 
To ask the guidance of so good a man 
As we have heard thou art. [Enter Ladibs. 

NoETON Would I could teach you. 

When Gordale opes his chasm, to elevate 

Tour minds from the low pleasures of base sense, 

To Him whose flat scooped it, or whose earthquake 

Bent its huge cliffs asunder, to attract 

The gaze of ages ! 

LoED Geey {smiling), . Who knows but we may 
Be diligent pupils under such a tutor ? 
The ladies are devout. So lead, good Father. 

[As the strangers are quitting the stage, the Scene shuts, 

SCENE YI. 

A Landscape. Enter Loed Geey and Boddak 

LoEB Geey. — I think thou'rt prudent. 

BoDDAH. . . . For that flattering thought 
I stand your lordship's debtor. 

2 c 
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LoBD Gbet Did you note 

The Monk, our former Guide ? 

EoBDAH I did, and deemed 

His manner most unlike the garb h» wore. 

LoKD Grey. — There guessed you rightly. Yet you 
could not dream 
That in such peaceful garb there stood disguised 
A Bandit Leader ? 

BoDDAH No ; iu sooth, I could not ! 

LoBD Grey. — ^Tet so it is. At least so feune reports it. 
Now mark me. F^nwick hath received from him — 
We cannot doubt the source — a message, which— 
We doubt as little — is a hostile one. 
Too brave to weigh the risk of a rencounter 
"With one who laughs at honour and at law, 
Lord Fenwick gives the meeting he demands. 

EoDDAx. — And fom are here to teQ it ! You — ^his 
Mend — 
Are calmly talking of his ri^, while he 
Dies, it may be, amid a horde of villains ! 
My horse there ! 

LoED GsBY. . . Honour to the noble soul 
That speaks in thee ! My fciead is not alone. 
SwiNBTJBNE and Ridley, Obde and Lilbttrn follow 
To vindicate the right. I but delay 
To bid you lead the cavalcade to Malham ; 
And ask you, should the ladies mark our absenoe. 
To find such fair excuse as may allay 
Their apprehensions. 

EoDBAif^ . . . That safe post be his. 
Who fears to look on danger 1 I'll with you. 
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LoBB GBET.-*-£etbink thee ; one fair maid may lack 
protection. 

RoDDAM.— If you meaa insult, my good Lord of Waek— 

LoBD Gbey. — I half repent my choiee. I deemed thee 
prudent, 
And still wiU deem tliee so— -unless thy foUy 
Engross one moment further of a time 
Too precious to be wasted. — ^Fare thee well. [Exeunt, 



SCENE VII. 

A Olen, Henby is discovered beside an ancient Oak. 

To him enter Lobd Fenwicb:. 

LoBD Feitwicz. — In ignorance of what thou art— in 
doubt 
Whether I meet a man entitled to 
Eeceive from me this courtesy, or one 
That hath no claim to it— behold me here, 
In answer to your missive. 

Henry You have done 

What I expected, lord ; and thus far, therefore, 
Will I, at present, satisfy your doubt 
Believe that, if I fall, you will have shed 
Blood precious as your own. If fate reverse 
The issue, it may help to soothe your death-pang, 
To think you perish by no vulgar brand. 

LoHo Feistwick. — This is evasion, and would clear me, 
did 
I shun the combat. 

Henby. ... If your northern courage 
Shrinks as it nears the hazard — ^be it so. 
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LoBD Febtwicx.— My courage hath enabled me, ere this, 
To smile at hazard equal— take my word — 
To that which threatens now. But we are men. 
And should be rational ; nor draw the sword 
Without good cause. 

Heitby Agreed. My cause is good — 

Your last night's words of insult. 

LoBB Peitwice: But those words. 

Addressed to one who — as I thought — ^had offered 
Outrage to her that claims my guardianship. 
Were meaningless — since outrage there was none ; 
Inapplicable — therefore inoffensiye. 



Henby. — Another yalid reason why your sword 
Should keep its scabbard ! 

LoED Feistweck From another lip, 

Or at another time, I had not brooked 
That haughty sneer. Nor would I now, but that 
I would not prosecute a baseless quarrel ; 
And such is ours — if something yet unnamed 
Stir not your blood. 

Heioly. . . Somewhat there is, perchance, 
Which I would have concealed, did not I find 
Your valour needs a spur. — Nay, hear it now, 
I will be brief. The Lady Margaret claims, 
You say, your guardianship ? 

LoBD Fenwick And proudly say it. 

Henby. — ^No doubt. But what if I should say that 
you 
No longer shall keep watch, as dragon-guard. 
On that Hesperian fruit ? 
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LoKD Fenwick. * . Why, then I should 
But laugh at thy most impotent presumption ! 

Henbt ^asideJ.'^A.i last the metal rings 1 — fto himj 
Thou wilt not, then, 
Resign thy bold pretensions to that lady ? 

LoBD Fbnwick [aside), — Sits the wind there ? — [ahmd) 
Hadst thou that question put 
Less haughtily, I might have deigned reply 
By a plain statement. But thus buUied, I 
For answer tell thee— Nevek I Right in you, 
Or any one, but most of all in you. 
Upon me such condition to impose, 
I do deny, repel, and treat with scorn! 

Hbitet.— Then you reject the only chance of peace. 
I pray you, ponder. 

LoBD Fenwick. . . . Palsied be my tongue, 
When it seeks peace on terms which Honour spurns ! 
And blasted be my fame, if — having come 
Alone to give thee, what thou could' st not hope. 
The chance of losing by a true man's brand 
The felon life predestined to the halter — 
I let thee now escape me unchastised ! 

Henry.— That speech wants little to be eloquent, 
Except one item of some moment — truth. 
Thou come alone ? Look yonder, and confess 
The falsehood of the vaunt. By heaven ! thy prudence 
Equals, my lord, thy valour— or transcends it. 

[_Ilnter Geet, Swinbubne, Oede, &c. 
But let them come. {Lratoing) Here, like this mountain 

oak, 
I bide the fury of the storm. Come on ! 
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Come one by one^-I ask no favour else-— 

And thou the first ! [2b Lobd Fenwicx. 

LoBD Eekwioz {to Mi IHendi). — ^For this inopportune, 
Though well-intentioned zeal, I thank you not 
Back — if you love me ! Back— ^unless you deem me 
The craven which this braggart says I am ! 

Henbt. — Proclaim me braggart when my deeds belie 
The promise of my words. 

LoBi) Gbet. . . . And him a craven 
On the same terms. But hear ! A high-bom man, 
Whose life hath public value, is not called 
To risk it in a brawl with one whose life 
Must be of less — ^mat be of no concern. 
And therefore have we come — ^not to o'erpower 
A single warrior — ^not to interpose, 
Unwarrior-like, between you ; but to learn, 
Ere blow be struck, whether our Mend is matched 
With fair antagonist. Of that assured, 
Let triumph gild the braver ! 

Lobd Fenwick. . . . Stop, my friends. 
Too much hath passed between us now, to plead 
That point of custom. Be he what he may — 
Noble or ignoble — or high or low — 
True man or robber — ^he shall have his wish. 
No more, as ye are Mends ! 

[A single combat, in which Lobd Fen wick's Sword is 
forced out of his hand hy Henbt. 

Henbt Demand thy life. 

Lobd Fewwick. — Never ! My name in arms is now 
eclipsed ; 
My life is worthless. Take it. 
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Hbkbt Foul befall 

The man that strikes the vanquished I — No, no, live. 
But bar my way no more. — Now for the next — 

Lord Gbex^-Yout true nobility of soul, braye Stran- 
ger, 
Disarms ua all. To that, and not to any 
Less lofty motive, do we beg you give 
Our wish for peace— a wish, you may believe, 
Not usual in a Borderer. 

Hbnbt I believe it ; 

And when we meet again, there may be less 

Of mystery, more of pleasure. Fare ye well. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE I. 

GoRDALE — A tremendous mountam ehaum. Enter Bodsam 

and Cathleen. 

Gathlbsn. 

RODD AM ! why bo raah ? Yet, yet return ! 
Some dread thing is about to happen ! Stay — 
Turn not that rock, but listen 1 Told I not 
Of dell that narrowed, and at last closed in ? 
And told I not of thunder? Are you mad ! 
The dell is narrowed to a point ; overhead. 
The clouds have veiled the sun ; and if these douds 
Bear not a storm within their lurid halls. 
No sky will henceforth thunder ! Let us back ! 
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EoDDAM. — And we wew fools, my love, to turn us back 
Upon such ground as the coincidence 
Of a dark dingle with a maiden's dream. 
On, my Cathleen ; nor fear that harm can come 
To Boddam or to thee. For thy sweet sake 
Yon clouds shall pass away, and heaven be blue 
As that fair eye of thine, where love — insphered — 
Shines through its tear, as shines the western star 
Through the fine dews of Eve ! [They enter the chasm. 

Heavens ! what a sight. 

Cathleen. — God ! the very scenery of my dream ! 

EoBDAM. — Why then thy dream was highly honoured, 
love; 
For England hath no nobler scene than this. 

[Enter Ladies Mabgabet o/nd Ehha, with Nobton cmd 
pa/rt of the Procession, on foot. All gate in si- 
lence, 

NoBTON. — ^Your silence moves no wonder. Gbrdale 
hath, 
In its first burst of unexpected grandeur, 
A spell to awe the soul, and chain the tongue. 
How great its Maker then ! 

Lady Mabgabet. . . . Now this repays 
The toil of our long journey ! — ^Emma, look ! 
Look, Cathleen, Eoddam !— -It might seem a tower 
Whose architects were giants, did yon stream 
Mar not the fancy. 

Eoddam. . . . Or a cavern hewn 
From out the solid rock by hand of genii. 

Lady Emma. — ^Or fairy palace, by enchantment raised^ 
To hold the elfin court in ! 
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LAJDf Mabgabet. . . . 'Tis a scene 
Too stem and gloomy for those gentle beings, 
That loye the green dell and the moonlight ring. 
I like my first impression. — Whence the stones 
That cumber the wide floor ? 

iN'oBTON'. . . . These scattered fragments 
Have fallen, Lady, from the toppling clifi&, 
Detached by slow decay — perchance by lightning — ' 
And piled through silent ages. Fear not, gentles ; 
Beneath the bend of this far-slanting rock, 
"We stand exempt from peril — ^nothing less 
Than some discoiLrteous Earthquake being able 
To make the massive Giant fall and crush us. 

Lady Emma. — ^There is a peril. Friar, which, I fear, 
Neither this Gfiant nor his friends can save from-— 
The peril of a thunder-storm. 

Cathleen {to Eoddam). ... hear ! 

Lady Mabgabet. — It were a deadly sin 'gainst taste, 
so soon 
To quit this scene of wild sublimity. 
In dread of an imaginary danger. 
My spirit rises while I gaze, to see 
The shadows deepen, as the clouds o'ersweep 
The almost-meeting crags above our head. 
Until the cataract, that whitely falls 
As if from heaven, becomes its only light,— 
Seeming, indeed, a gush of moonshine poured 
Through a rent cloud, when aU beside is gloom ! — 

{lAghining, 
That flash came not from watei^— Ha ! again — 

\jA storm of thunder and lightning y during which the heads 
and weapons of the Outlaws are partly seen among 
the clefts. 2 n 
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Norton {aside to the Outlaws). — ^Await my eignal. 

\_They retire. 
{Aloud) 'Tis a fearful hour ! 
God ! what a crash was that ! Flash crowds on flash ! 
It lightens as if Satan sat i'th' clouds, 
And fed their flres ; while the redoubling crags, 
With most terrific mimicry, send back 
The rattle to the sky ! — {Aside) By heaven, they quail ! 
These northern warriors, who would fearless charge 
Thrice their own number in a Border feud. 
Are worms before a danger which doth mock 
The spear and mail of arm^d bravery ! 
Now is my time — [ JFhistles, and enter Outlaws, 

NoBTON {with affected alarm). — The Outlaws ! — All ye 
saints 
Protect and save us ! — Holy Mother, save 
Thy servant I 

An Outlaw. — ^Yield 1 Your purses or your lives ! 

Norton. — Good friends, submit; els© we shall never 
see 
Another morning dawn ! 

EoDDAH. . . . Monk, hold thy peace. 
Else I will cleave thy head ! [^To tJie Outlaws. 

A bold demand. 
And one that, numerous as ye are, will task 
Your prowess' to enforce it. {to Norton) Old man, bid 
The ladies keep the shadow of the rock 
As thfey regard their safety. "We will throw 
A rampart of good steel before them. Form — 
Quick — right and left behind me. Yarely ! — Ten 
Good men and true are match for fifty villains 

[ A Battle. 
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Staike fast — and home ! Each thrust, so sent, rids earth 
Of so much crime ! \FigM%s Thunder continues. 

High omens are about us— • 
Heaven sends its lightnings to direct our blows, 
It tl Hinders for our triumph ! [^Fights. 

An Outlaw (^rushing t^on'BioDi>Au from behind), — Hell 
receive 
Thy fiery soul ! \_Stahs him. 

RoDDAM {turning fiercely round). — Villain ! dastard ! 
die ! [^Stabs him. 

That was a coward's trick. Fight, gallants, fight ! 
They waver.-7-On ! — Cath — use her name I dare not, 
Else should that name, heard o'er the tumult, make 
The brave be braver ! [Fights, 

[The Battle continues. The Borderers give wag. 

EoDDAH. . . . Cowards ! dastards 1 stand ! 
Bally again, or be disgraced for ever ! 
What will they say by Cheviot ? [Fights, 

Vain ! they leap 
O'er crag and cataract like startled deer ; 
And I am left. — Curse on the coward blow 
Of that expiring caitiff I [Staggers. 

[The Outlaws seize and hear offli/iDiEs MABeABEX and 
Ehma. Catsleejs fiies towards Eoddah. 

Villains! no — 
Ye shall not do that outrage ! {falls) Cathleen ! 

Cathlebn. — 'Tis done ! 'tis done ! — ^He would not 
hear me ! — Koddam ! 
speak to me ! — He never will speak more ! 
Dead! dead! — misery I [To the Outlaws, 

Here — complete your work 
Of butchery ! Stretch me in blood beside him. 
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And I will die with thanks upon my tongue ! 

\_8he raiies him in part, places his head upon her knee, 
goMs upon him, and exclaims — 
He breathes, he lives ! Thank Heayen ! [The Scene shuts. 



SCENE II. 

Crags nea/r Gobdale. Enter an Outlaw. 

Otjtlaw {almost breathless), — ^He must be near. Ho ! 
Norton! [Calling. 

[Enter Noeton. 

Norton Fiends pluck out 

Thy foolish tongue I Why shouldst thou name me, ass ? 

Outlaw.— I did not name you ass ; but if you stay 
Many hours longer in this yicinage, 
You will have earned the name. 

NoETON No insolence— 

What meanest thou ? 

Outlaw Henry — 

NoKTOK Damnation! what? 

Speak, what of him ? 

Outlaw. ... He met us — ^Bland and me — 
As we were carrying off the Lady. Bland, 
At the first menace, dropped his sword, and begged 
Forgiveness. . 

NoKTON. . . Base poltroon ! And thou ? 

Outlaw (hesitating) Why — I — 

I did the same. 
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Norton. . . Two quailed to one ! The slaves — 
But at the least, ye did eonfese nought. He 
Knows nothing of my part ? 

Outlaw Bland told him all ! 

How you had trained us to oppose his will ; 
Had planned th' attack and capture of to-day ; 
And above all, had bound it on our souls, 
To give the Lady Percy to believe 
That he was author of whatever outrage 
She might have suffered. 

NoETON Thou didst contradict this ? 

OiTTLAW.— -I durst but sanction what my comrade said ; 
But took the earliest chance to steal away, 
In hope to find you out, and give you warning 
To 'scape the deep revenge the Chief hath vowed. 

NoKTON.— Thanks; but I fly not! — Desperate was the 
throw. 
And the die turns up — Rtjut ; but to whom ? 
That waits decision. — Go. I would compose 
My mind a little, were there a retreat. 

Otttlaw. — The Cave. 

NoETOK. — The Cave I Thou'rt mad, or else a traitor ! 
That were the first explored. 

Outlaw Ay, such he deems 

Thy thought to be, and therefore will not search it. 

Norton. — ^That notion seems a shrewd aoe. {Puts ojf 
his disguise). Take this garb ; 
I have no further use for it. Be true. [_Exit Norton. 

Outlaw {sehui), — He has no further use for't. So I think. 
And I opine that, save by some good fortune, 
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Of which I dream not, the next suit he gets, 

Will cost him nothing, and will last for ever ! \ExiL 



SCENE III. 

Oennefs Cave and WaterfaU. Henkt it diteov&red in the 
act of supporting Lady Mabgaest. 

Lady Mabgabet. — Where am I ? Where is Emma ? 
Where my friends ? 
Have they all perished in yon dreadful cavern ? 
Am I the singly saved ? Speak, Monk ! Speak, Outlaw ! 
My Evil Genius, speak ! 

Hknby The last, sweet Lady, 

I wot not why you call me. True, I am 
Most evil to myself; to one heside 
I am most evil ; but to thee ! 

Lady Mabgabet Forgive me, 

If in my terror I have done thee wrong. 

But I will call thee aught — my Guardian Angel 

Ever at hand to rescue and to save ! 

That I will call thee, and will add whatever 

My power may promise, or my purse afford. 

If thou wilt tell me that my friends are safe ! 

Henby. — Dear Lady, be composed. I have already 
Assured thee all is well. My friend's report. 
Which but thy swoon prevented thee from hearing, 
Bore that some others of your northern train. 
Not in the former company, had reached 
The scene of conflict ; that th' assailants then, 
On this accession to their foes, had fled ; 
That Lady Emma, rescued by an archer, 
Had joined her friends — 
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Ladt Maboa&bt. Thank God ! And Roddam — 

But that brave youth is slain 1 — 

Henet I know not that. 

Lady Mabgaedt. — And I — why am I here? ! what 
have I 
Or said, or done, to merit this unkindness ? 
Speak, why is Margaret the selected victim 
Of him who saved her life ? — ^But hear me, villain ! 
The stainless Daughter of a martial line 
Cannot receive an insult unavenged ! 

Heney (kneeling J. — If in my soul there ever lurked, 
or lurks. 
One thought intending aught but good to thee. 
May the next flash yon awful sky shall send. 
Strike me to ashes ! 

Lady Makgabet. . . Art thou not the author 
Of this day's work ? 

Heney. ... So help me Heaven, no I 

Lady Maegajiet. — ^Nor knowest our assailants ? 

Henby {ruing). . . . There I cannot 
Plead innocence. Some guilt is justly mine ; 
For which I suffer penance — tiiy suspicion. 
But I am foully wronged, as one shall know [Tkander. 
And pay for ! Hark ! more fiercely and more near 
The thunder roUs. The lightning wraps the crags 
In its most perilous flame. But we are nigh 
The shelter of a cave — 

Lady Mabgaeet. . . Speak not of that ! 
Here stand I in the face of Heaven, whose darts 
Ely not at random, but obey the hand 
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That makes them ministers to strike or spare. 
Here is no danger save from One whose pity 
Marks the poor sparrow fall. I will trust Him, 
Although he seems in anger — ^but not thee ! 

Henet. — ^Thy will be law. I did but mean to find thee 
A shelter from the storm. But ! believe, 
That cave were safe as Alitwick's princely bowers ; 
And let me add, those princely bowers may see 
Fair youths of noble name and martial deed 
Contending for thy smile ; but shall not see, 
Amid the crowd of suitors, one that loves thee 
"With love so true as mine ! 

Lady Mabgabet. . . . Talk not of love ! 
Of that no more ! If thus my foolish dream 
Is over, let it end f — Thou hadst, poor youth, 
A part in Margaret Percy's bosom once — 
I shame me not to say it now, when I 
Am wretched, and thine eyes do look their last 
Upon me— but 'tis done. From this hour forth, 
I cast thine image hence, and thought of thee 
Shall never haunt me more ! 



Henet. .... To have been thut 
To have engrossed, though but a moment's space. 
One thought of thine — shall be the cherished feeling, 
The secret triumph, and the silent pride 
Of this full heart, till its pulsations cease 
In the calm grave ! But since it hath hem thus — 
And that Earth's fairest lips have just avouched — 
Why not be thus again ? 

Lady Maegaeet Impossible 

Ask thy own life. 

Heney Lady, my life hath not 
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Been free from stain ; yet are there greater villains, 
If that must be the word. 

Lady Mahgabet. . . That I would hope. 
And yet connexion is confessed — alliance — 
"With men of blood ! 

Hekrt. . . A j&tter time will come, 
When all shall be explained. 

Lady Maboabet. ... It needeth not ; 
I ha^e no interest in the knowledge. Yet 
There is one question I should like to ask. 
Ere we two part for ever. Know you aught 
Of a poor girl named Ashion ? 

Henrt Said I, no, 

I should say falsely. 

Lady Maboabbt. — That at least seems candid. — 
Art thou the cause of that fair girl's distraction ? 

Henby. — ^It was deep villany to be the cause; 
But, being so, 'twere double villany 
To say — I am not. 

Lady Marqabei. — ^Then did blood of Kings 
Flow in thy veins, I should esteem myself 
Degraded by thy suit 1 — Away, and beg 
Pardon of outraged Heaven I 

Henby Alas ! my heart 

Is not of adamant. I feel too late 
The ruin I have wrought. Thou art too good 
To know how passion in the heart of man, 
"With the swift outbreak of a summer flood. 
Bears in its course the meadow-blooms of virtue. 
And leaves the banks a waste. — ^But I will not 

2e 
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Attempt the palliation of my guilt. 

I am unworthy, Lady, to remain 

In presence of thy virtue ; and not long 

Shall my taint-breathing infamy bedim 

Its all-pure mirror. Having joined your friends. 

Our paths will thenceforth separate ; and if 

7%ine be but bright with sunshine, that reflection 

"Will form a rainbow on the louring cloud 

That now must darken mine ! 

Ladt Masoabet. . . . Yet why — ! why 
Should thine be dark ? Thy manners and thy speech 
No token bear of vulgar birth. Still less 
Dost thou seem one that skulks by cave and brake. 
Cheering his crew to most abhorred deeds, 
At whose recital good men weep. Then why 
Not quit the base career, and rise — ay, rise — 
For well I ween the meanest state life hath — 
The state of Bondman fettered to the soil. 
And sold and bought with that — ^is high, is noble. 
Compared with thine ! 

BtoRY. — ^Ask the bruised wretch, convulsed 
"With agony, to re -ascend the rock, 
Down which his madness or his fate hath dashed him. 
Alas, his feeble limbs could ill keep stance 
On ledge or jutting stone. The shoots by which 
Uninjured sinews might attain the summit. 
Spring greenly but to mock the sight of him 
Doomed at the base to die !— But if my heart 
Had power enough to scale the precipice, 
And be what it hath been, how valueless 
Were e*en success, when thou — the Vision bright 
That on its top shed radiancy — art gone. 
And all is dull and blank I — ^No, no ; that light 
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No more on high, fame, name, and character 
Are things not worth a thought ! 

Lady Mabgaret. . . . Thou talk'st romance. 
Now hear the truth. A Percy's daughter comes not 
In contact with disgrace. Yet say I will — 
If my poor smile can win thee from this mean 
And guilty course, thou hast it ! — forgive — 
Be all thou wast at Linhopb's wild cascade. 
When the North saw her Chivalry outshone 
By the young Stranger Knight ! Whose eye like mine 
The change shall greet ? "Whose heart like mine rejoice ? 
And ! whose hand — ^but mine — reward the struggle 
High — ^hard — and holy? 

Henrt {kneeling and taking her hand), — ^Noble maid! 
*tis done. 
That word redeems the past, and saves the fnture ! 
Beloved by thee, I am not all degraded. 
Beloved by thee, I shall not sink agdn 
Beneath the proud height of thy love ! That word 
Hath torn the mystery — as a garment — ^from me. 
And now I tell thee — 

[^Shouting is heard as of persona in search of some one, 
and calling to and answering one another. 
We are interrupted. 
It means not. Thou shait learn aU soon. But how ? 
Was it a dream ? Or did I hear, in sooth, 
That thou art the affianced Bride of Fenwick ? 

Lady Mabgabet. — Indeed thou must have dreamt it, 
Henry. 

Henby What! 

Is there, then, no alliance soon to be 
Betwixt your Houses ? 
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LADr Mabqaset. . . Tes. My Brother's troth 
Is plighted to the Lady Emma. 

Henbt Fool! 

Madman ! — ^But it is well no hlood was shed. 
The noble Fenwick ! — As I live, 'tis he — 

[^Enter Lobd Fenwick. 

Henbt /'taking his handj. — ^My lord, I blush to meet 
you. I but learnt 
This moment how insanely I have acted. 
Can you forgive me ? 

Lobd Feitwicz. . . . Stranger, as a debtor 
That lacks wherewith to pay — 

HsimT. . . . No, No. Not long 
Shall thou so designate me. To your care 
Permit me to restore your lovely Ward 
Honoured and safe as when at first exposed 
To the rude rangers of these craggy glens. 
Adieu to both. I follow soon. [Exit. 

Lobd Fenwick and Lady MABeABsr. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE lY. 

The Interior of Oennet^a Cave. Nobton discovered at the 
entrance, sword in hand, and couched as if ready to 
sjpring tcpon some one. Fanny Ashton near him. 

Fanny. — ^Norton, what watch you for ? 

Nobton. ... A wild boar — ^hush I {aside) 
This mad fool will betray me, if I am not 
Betrayed already by yon clown — He moves 1 
He turns away — ^returns — Damnation I — stay-— 
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Fanny Ashion. — ^This is the Fairy's cave. Hast seen 
her, Norton ? 
But she ne'er shows herself, except to eyes 
That soon must dose in deatht Wonld /might see her 1 
It were so sweet to die, and dream no more. 
Dost thou dream, Korton f 

NoKTON Peace ! I say. 

Fannt I will J 

Because thou art so surly — ^not like Mm, 
He said I was a fairy ; said my eyes, 
With every sparkle, wove a spell around him. 
That made me lovelier — dearer ! Norton, this 
Shall never more be styled the cave of G^nnet. 
'Tis mine ! Here wiU I dwell ; and when my brain 
Bums, I will bathe it in yon gentle Fall 
Whose waters light my cavern. Then at morn, 
I'll sprinkle me with dewdrops from the rose ; 
And when the Moon looks o'er the fell, I'll mount 
Her beams, and seek my love ! [^Lightmn^. 

[^She throws her arms round Nobion, — exclaiming 

Save, save me, Nobion ! 
That came for me ! — I felt it draw my soul I — 
But now I breathe again. — ^Yet hold me fast I \Faints, 

NoBTON. — She spumed me, and for him. I little oared 
For her sake : yet it galled me to reflect 
That e'en in low amours he baffled me. 

Fanny (reviving). — ^Dearest! confess it now. Thou 
hast deceived 
The trasting Fanny, Henry I and I must 
Avcdl me of thy dagger. Hast forgot 
How when we sat beneath yon mountain-ash. 
When I was well, and never plagued with dreams, — 
You showed it me, and told me that if ever 
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I found tbee false, I was to stab thee with it ? 
Now give it me. Dost think I'll kill thee, love ? 
But I will see thy heart, and look on her 
That takes my place thereon I — ^and I will stab her. 
For there is triumph in her smile. — Take that ! 

[_Thru8t8 08 with a dagger. 

NoETON. — I am not he you mean. 

Fanny Not Henry? No— 

Thou art not. Then, how dreamt I he was here ? 

NoKTON — He may be here anon. Just now he stood 
With his new love beside the waterfall. 
And if thou wouldst do what he bade thee, Fanny, 
My dagger's at thy service. 

Fanny fmgerlyj. . Give it me ! [He gives it to her. 
Now will^I couch like thee ; and when he comes. 
Will spring upon him—- thus [Places herself beside him, 

Norton (aside). . The proverb says 
Drowning men catch at straws. But now for me 
Aught to expect from this girl's brain-sick whim, — 
Why, 'tweriB to clutch a thread of gossamer 
Waved by the summer wind from hawthorn bush 
Across a headlong stream that bears me down I 
Yet let him stand the risk. If fails her dagger. 
My sword may follow with a surer blow I 

[Henby, foithouty gives the signal whistle. 

NoKTON (to FAnnnJ. — Speak not ! He thinks to find 

some comrades here — [^nter Henry. 

Now— quickly I spring I [To Fanny. 

[As he enters, Fanny springs forward, then pauses, 

and, shrieking, throws away the dagger. Norton 

aims a mortal How at him, which Fanny Ashton — 
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riMhing between them — receives in her hreastf and in- 
stantly falls. 

Henbt {drawing). — damnM villain ! thou has spilt 
a life 
I would have given my best domain to save ! 
Miscreant ! I might have pardoned thee again, 
Eut for this deed. But this weighs down thy soul 
To hot perdition I 

IToBTON. . . . Pardon ! I despise 
Thy mercy, as thy vengeance. Strike — 

[ Thep fight. Noeton falls. 

Henby Thou hast it 

At last, perfidious wretch ! 

NoBTON. . . . My curse be on thee I 
May woes, like vipers, writhe around thy heart. 
Gnaw — gnawing it through life ; and may your death 
Be speedy — and as bloody — as my own I \_Dies. 

Henbt {kneeling and raising Fanny). — ^Live, Fanny, 
live I — Thou hast been deeply injured ; 
But live I and there is nothing thou canst ask 
But I wiU gladly grant thee— 

Fanny 'Tis in vain I — 

Dear Henry I I have been so ill, so fevered, 
I thought my brain would turn ; but I am now 
Myself again. I feel me dying, Henry 1 
I have no wrongs to urge. I was in fault 
To dream that one like you could ever stoop 
To union with a peasant. But my parents — 
Dear Henry, think of them. For my sake, be 
To them what Fanny Ashton should have been, 
Their stay in age. And 01 — I would not have 
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A thought of me to mar thy happiness ; 

Yet if thou canst, some pensive moment^ think 

Of me without a sorrow, — then, my love 1 

Becall me to thy mind. Bemember me — 

ITot as th' tmkind upbraider of a wrong — 

But as a meek, erring girl, who loved too well 

Where love was hopeless ; yet whose death was sweet, 

Thus dying in thine arms, and knowing thou 

Wilt close my eyes, whose image— ever dear — 

Is dearest at this moment, and shall be 

Their last impression ere they fix for ever I 

T can no more— my Henry — farewell I [2>t>«. 
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SCENE I. 

The Zthrary in Eabdek Tower. Lobd Clipfobd and the 
Pkior of Bolton seated at a table covered with papers, 
hooks, and mathematical instruments. 

LOBI) CUEFOBI). 

,LAS, lord Prior, we must interrupt 

The pleasant course of our most loved researches ! 

To watch the wanderers of the nightly sky, 
That shed their influence, adverse or benign ; 
To trace the mysteries of Nature's work 
In earth or water— whether we remark 
The ebbs and flows of Ocean as he leads 
His mighty waves beneath the moving moon. 
Or seek, by chemic fire, the still-hid stone 
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Philosophy hath worn her eyes to find ; — 
These, our enjoyments, must give place awhile 
To painful duties. 

Pkior. . . . God's high will be done I 
When open you the court ? 

LoBD CuFPOED. . . I wait the coming 
Of certain of the northern visitors, 
As evidence against l^e robber horde. 

Peiob.— How many of the villains are secured ? 

LoBD CuFFOBD.— Some twenty, and with them a sly 
old fox 
That keeps the hostelry at Kilnsey. 

Pbiob Ah,— 

Is he suspected ? 

LoBD Cliffobd. . . Yes, of leaguing with, 
Abetting, and concealing them. 

Pbiob I hear 

Eabl Pbbct hath arrived. 

LoBD Clifford. . . . His lordship came 
Last night, and will attend the court. He begs 
A previous interview to talk with me 
On matters of high moment. — ^Would 'twere over ! 
Por I do hate so much these shows of life — 
The words that nothing mean, the smiles that hide 
The pain of the tired heart — ^that, by my faith, 
I could e'en now exchange this noble name, 
My lordly halls, and all their owner's power* 
For the low cottage and the homely fare. 
The unvexed spirit and the quiet sleep 
I had among the glens of CnvBEBLAifi), 

2 p 
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Ere I was wakened to the certainty 

Of my true rank, and all the cares that cling to't ! 

Pbiob. — ^That mood, my lord, is but a passing cloud, 
Soon to depart and leave your spirit clear. 
Else would I blame you for it. He who did 
Retrieve the ruined fortunes of thy House, 
And gave you power to soothe or to redress 
The woes of thousands round you — power which ought 
To be the sweeter, since yourself have felt 
Tlie very ills that ask your aidance— He, 
I say, my lord, deserves more gratitude 
Than such complaint implies. 

Lord Clifford true, most Irue. 

Yet must I feel that I am all unfit — 

From natural disposition, and the want 

Of artificial polish — ^for the sphere 

My fortune threw me into. I believe 

That what the Boy has been, the Man will be ; 

And I was, as a boy, contemplative, 

'Not prone to active sports. I was the child— 

But let me check myself; for of my nature 

' Tis the weak point — to prattle of the past, 

Of things, perchance the listener nothing cares for, 

Perchance hath heard before. 

Prior Never to me 

Did aught your lordship talked of, come unwelcome. 

I love to hear old memories, recitals 

Of passages, long gone, but called, as Hwere, 

Up from th' abyss of time, and hallowed by 

The light of fond Remembrance. 

Lord Clifford Then art thou 

Fit to be listener when the ag^d speak. 
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— I was the child of war and. of misfortune ; 
Bom in a castle, suckled in the camp, 
And thence transferred — when Ruin found my sire, 
And would have found his son, that CliJBfbrd's name 
Might only gild the past — transferred for safety, 
To secret places in the west. 

Pkiob Unknown 

To those ahout you ? 

LoBD Cliffobd. . . . Ay, and to myself. 
For the few gleams my youthiiil memory kept 
Of prouder days, soon vanished ; and I deemed 
Myself the peasant boy that others thought me. 

Prior.— Your lady-mother died. 

LoBD Cliefoad. . . . Yes, died before 
I was of age to be intrusted with 
The dangerous secret of my noble birth ; 
But not before I was of age to learn 
The faith my fathers cherished. Oft she read, 
And wept the while, the blessed page that tells 
Of God's sojourn with mortals. 

Pkioe. ...... Well for you, 

That the first knowledge of that Book was taught 
By lips so pure as hers ! You might have else 
Erred, by interpreting the sacred word 
In other ways than Holy Church permits 
Her children to believe. 

LoBD Cliffobd fcroseing himself J. Jbsu be thanked ! 
I keep the fedth. At three score yekrs and ten 
It were too late to re-examine points 
Of controversy. These another race 
May sift and battle for — as signs abroad 
Seem to prognosticate they will. 
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PmoB Saints grant 

It may be well for Eome ! * Twas but last night, 

I dreamt I saw my own fair Priory, 

The beautiful House in which our fathers worshipped, 

Doomed, pillaged, desecrated ! l^ay, I saw 

Until the Ivy mantled every arch. 

And waved ifrom every window-shaft, and things 

Obscene and nameless crawled and twisted, where 

The holy Altar now is dim with light I 

And I heard men, that walked about, and said 

' Twas a just retribution for the waste 

And wickedness that long had revelled there. 

And some named me — ^me, Eichard Moone, with curses, 

And some with pity, as the last that ruled 

As prior within its walls. — St. Mary, guard 

The shrine thou lovest !* — Pardon me, my lord ; 

This weakness but delays your narrative. 

LoBD CuiTOBi). — My dreams are of the mountains, 
where my youth 
Did pass so happily, in sweet communion 
"With Nature — ^unacquainted with all pomp, 
Except her own, when Night brought out the stars — 

[Enter a Seevant. 

Sbevant. — ^My lord. Earl Percy. [Exit Seevant. 

LoEn CuFFOED Thank your fortune, sir. 

Your trial's past. 

[Enter the Eael op Noethttmbeeland. 
A thousand welcomes, lord. 
To Baeden Tower ! Your lordship's willing servant. 
The Prior of Bolton. 

• These lines have been praised. I am bound to say that the ideas 
were siiggested by some beautiful MS. verses of my friend J. H. 
Dixon, Esq. 
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I^OKTHUMBEKLAND. . That 8um quadrupled 
In thanks to hoth ! [_To Loss Gliffobd. 

Time hath laid on your lordship 
A gentle hand since last we met. By heaven, 
Did the Scot muster for another fight, 
Thou wouldst bear arms as stoutly as you did 
On Flodben Eield. 

LoED CuFFOBn. . . . Your lordship's pleased to 
flatter. 
But thanks to Heayen, my age keeps green. — And you, 
Time hath not passed you without adding strength 
And manly bulk to the fair slender frame 
I saw five years ago. Please you, be seated. 

I^OBTHUUBEEtAKn. — I crave your pardons both. My 
busiaess asks 
Your private ear, my lord. 

LoBD Gliffobd. . . . I am your servant. 
My friend will find amusement from these shelves 
Till our return. [^Exeunt Lobds. 

[J.8 the Fbiob takes down a volume the scene chses, 

SGENE II. 

A wood near Barden Tower. Enter Ladies Maboabet 

a^d Emma, with Gathleex. 

Lady Mabgabet. — 'Tis strange. Two days have 
passed, and yet he comes not ! 

! love's impatience ought to shame the lightning 
As slow and cold I — ^But one thing I have sworn, 
That come he soon, or come he never more, 

1 will not wed this man, whom my good brother 
Would kindly substitute for him I love I 
Gathleen-— 
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Cathleek. . My lady. 

Last Maboaset. . How fares Roddam ? 

Cathleen, Well. 

He doth recover as by miracle ; 

Bat loss of blood liatb made him weak. 

Lady Mabgabet Brave Youth ! 

I would I were a Queen for Eoddam^s sake- 

Cathleen. — I shall be glad to tell him of your wish. 
And he be proud to hear of it. 

Lady Maeoabet Cathleen, 

You know the song of Duncan ? I bethink me 

How the old MinstreFs tears mixed with his harp-strings 

As he did sing it — giving what to me 

Appeared a playful, not a sad farewell, 

An air of sorrow and of prophecy.— 

Just now, methinks, 'twould please me well to hear it. 

Cathleen, — ^Would that my power to please were like 
my wish I \_Sinffa. 

Away, Lady, fly from thy dark native mountains, 

Thy mead-bordered streams, and thy heather-fringed 

fountains. 
From the depth of thy glens, from the sweep of thy valleys. 
Where the warrior treads, and the deer-hunter sallies ; 
Away, Lady, fly ! but vale, mountain, and river 
May sweep, tower, and flow — and be thine again never ! 

0, thoughtless and light beats the heart in thy bosom — 
But thine eye is the diamond, thy cheek is the blossom. 
Thy form is the seraph's, all grace and all lightness, 
The charm of thy spirit around thee is brightness,— 
And young eyes may gaze, and young bosoms may quiver, 
Affections may change, and return to us never I 
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'Tis done! — 'Mid the dazzle of bliss and of splendour, 
Still fewer and fainter the musings — though tender — 
That waft back thy soul to the land of thy childhood, 
Where mountain and meadow, where river and wild wood, 
And thousands of hearts throbbing fondly as ever, 
Lament thee away to be ours again — ^never ! 

Lady Mabgabet. — Hark ! Mingled not with Cathleen's 
voice some strain 
Of doleful note ? Or grow I superstitious 
Since Gordale's gloomy hour ? 

Lady Emma (looking out), . . You heard aright. 
There cometh now a fdneral-train, who bear 
A coffin decked with garlands. Maidens young, 
Arrayed in white, support the bier. Some comrade 
They take to her last home, I doubt not.— Hush ! 
Again they raise the hymn. Step we aside, 
Until the sad procession passes by. \_Exeunt 

[Enter a Funeral. A coffin with the name of Panwy 
AsHTON engra/ven on the lid, is carried slowly on the 
stage, followed ly Cuthbebt Ashton, his Wite, 
aud mourners ; Citthbebt leaning on a staff. The 
Bearers set down the cojfm, while the following lines 
are sung : — 

When the storm calleth 

Wildly and loudly, 
Then the flower falleth 

That blossomed so proudly — 
Earth to its earth we bring. 

Solemnly, slowly ! 
Soul to its God, we sing, 

Happy and holy ! 
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Dare not to blame her— 

Lifeless she lieth ! 
Tenderly name her — 

Early she dieth ! 
Dnst to its narrow cell, 

Narrow and lowly ! 
Soul with its Maker dwell, 

Happy and holy ; 

[^During the Hymn a Stbanoeb, muffled^ cornea for- 
wordy plaeee his hand on the coffin, and stands in 
an attitude of grief. Cuthbebt and his "Wipb 
appear to notice him, and to converse earnestly aside. 
At length Cuthbebt raises his staff and speaks—^ 

Cuthbebt. — ^Avannt there, villain ! or beware the 
vengeance 
Of a despairing father — father? No ! 
I was a father. Curses light — 

Stbakoeb Old man, 

Curse not* It 'vails not. It is curse enough 
To feel what now I feel. 

Cuthbebt Dost thou repent ? 

Then God forgive thee — ^as — ^I— do I [ Weeps. 

Stbakoeb Amen! 

And when thou seest my features, thou wilt know 
That I am able, not to heal thy woes, 
But, it may be, to soften them. 

[^Shows his face to Cuthbebt. 
Exclaim not. 
I would not these should know me for the wretch 
I must appear to them, if known. [^Takes his arm. 

Good Cuthbert, 
Permit I prop thy steps, who have, alas ! 
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Ta'en their sweet prop away. I have sad right 
To bo a Mourner here ! 

CuTHBERT (greatly agitated) . . This is too much I 
{_Thefiineral moves on, and as the last of the train dis- 
appear, re-enter the Ladies. 

Lady Maegaeet. — Ever the same — noble, noble 
youth ! 

Lady Emma. — Who hath your admiration ? 

Lady Maegaeet Saw you not ? 

"What else was there to look at ? Who but he 
Dared play that part ? — Too happy Fawny Ashton, 
Thus mourned by him ! 'Twere sweet, methinks, to die 
To have his tears shed o'er one ! — ^Every drop 
Is worth a kingdom ! 

Lady Emma If so rich his tear, 

What were his smile worth ? 

Lady Maegaeet. — Worth the world ! And if 
There should be such a cloud upon his life 
As may forbid me to enjoy that smile, 
I'll live upon its memory, and die 
When the sweet light shall vanish ! 

Lady Emma That will turn 

On your opinion of his rival, who. 
They say, is handsome. 

Ladf Maegaeet. . . Emma, not a word, 
I do beseech you, speak to me of him. 
I ought not hate a man I never saw ; 
But, as a vapour that doth come between 
My sun and me, I hate him ; or at least 
I wish him firom my atmosphere. 

2 G 
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Cathleen fto Lady MAROABETy. — So please you, 
I see my lord, your brother, on the path. 
And hastening hitherward. 

Ladt Mabgabrt. . . He comes to lead us 
Into the court. Away, and let us meet him. [^Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

A cowt of Justice. On the bench sits Lobd Cliftobd with 
Fenwick, Gbet, Swinbubne, Obde, ^c. and Roddam. 
A number of the Outlaws chained together; beside 
them Habman Tbuemait. behind the prisoners stand 
D'EsTON and Eebband with the principal gentry of 
Craven, Eabl Febct, and the Ladies enter and take 
their places on the bench. The proceedings appear to 
have gone on for some time, 

LoBD Clifeobd.— These men are ignorant ; were wont 
to be 
Good, honest villagers ; and had of vice 
Nothing beyond their class. Tis clear as day, 
That they have been misled — misled by whom ? 
That must be scrutinised — ^But there stands one 
"Whom I should misdescribe, did I put him 
In the same catalogue with simple clowns. 
Stand forward, Trueman I — Thou art here accused 
Of leaguing with, abetting, and concealing 
These men in their bad deeds. What canst thou say 
In vindication of thy conduct ? 

Host This— 

I keep an open house. 

LoBD Clifeobd. . . Ay, that thou dost, 
An open house for felons. Is't not so ? 
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Host. — For honest men, my Lord, if they havo cash, 
But that is seldom ; and by this same token, 
I do believe these honest. When they rub 
The scores against them from my check-board, then 
I may esteem them thieves. 

Lord Clifford. ... A quibble, man, 
Which shall not serve you. Thou hast heard the proof— 
These men were frequent revellers at thy house. 

Host. — ^Ay, marry were they ! Oft they drank and late. 
Would they had paid as often ! 

Lord Clifford. . . Now, Sir, dare you 
Before this court, assert that these men owe 
Even for one poor gill ? 

Host I dare be sworn 

That they have drunk a thousand, and ne'er paid 
For one poor drop. Your worship shall be judge 
If that implies a debt. 

Lord Clifford. . . . Another quibble. 
This is a deep knave. But my honest Harman, 
The question I shall next address to thee, 
Will make a subterfuge too difficult 
E'en for thy subtle brain. Art thou not paid 
For all these men have drunk ? 

Host I am, my lord. 

Lord Clifford. — So far 'tis well. Now wilt thou say 
by whom ? 

Host. — ^By those that hod the cash, my lord j for I, 
Like all my tribe, do make good customers 
Fay for the bad — ^in which sense I am paid. 
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LofiD CuFFOBD. — ^Xlnfathomable rascal ! But X will 
Not thus be trifled with. Sir, these men stand 
Convicted of a series of offences. 
Gross, unaccountable. At FouNTiiiNs Abbet, 
In spite of curse by candle, bell, and book, 
They drove the brethren forth. Six weeks ago, 
The men of Gargeavb from their night-attack 
Scarce found the church a sanctuary. Tithes, 
Ordained for holiest purposes, have been 
Demanded and received — ^to gild their riot. 
They fell on my poor servant, Cuthbert Ashton. 
As their guilt's climax, from the last offence 
Deaths have resulted ; and the penalty 
Their lives must pay. Now, Harman Truemau, thou. 
As cognisant beforehand of their guilt, 
Standest in equal peril. Thou canst yet. 
However, save thyself, and do good service. 
By now discovering who enticed them into 
The course they soon must suffer for. 

Host [tumitig round), . . Is*t so ? 
Then officer, your gyves ! Til take my place 
Beside the guilty, and will suffer with them. 
For never will old Trueman turn informer 
Against the friends that trusted him ! 

Loan Cliffobd. . . . The rack 
Shall tear the secret from thy craft ! — ^Remove him 
To torture, officers. \_Offieers seize Trtteman. 

D'EsTON {stuping forward^. . A moment stay ! 
'Twill save your lordship's time, and spare you trouble 
To clear at once this matter up. These men. 
Your lordship justly says, £u:e ignorant, 
And simple, and have been misled. Permit me 
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To earn for them a pardon by delivering 
One Leader up to justice. 

LoED Cliffoed. — ^Name him D'Eston. 

D'EsTON. — ^I am that one. 

Feeeand {stepping forwardy''^Aud I another. 

Seveeal Gentlemen. . . . "We 
Must also plead th* offence, my lord. 

LoEd Cliffoed Amazement! 

The flower of Craven's chivalry thus blighted ! 

RoDDAM. — ^By th' MasS; I*m glad on't ! Little did I dream 
That we had such antagonists. In sooth 
They fought like men ; and were it mine t* impose 
Their penance, I would order that anew 
They meet us in yon chasm, and fight it out 
"With their good swords ! 

NoETHUMBEELAND (fiwt7»»^).— 'Pcaco, Roddam. 

LoED Clttfoed. . . . other measures 
Must be dealt out to them ! It cannot be 
That human life should fall like autumn leaves 
Unnoted and unvalued. Gentlemen, 
The law, that with an equal eye beholds 
The guilt of rich and poor, or if it leans, 
Leans on the rich with just severity, 
As having ampler means to know their duty — 
That law, long set at nought, demandeth now 
Augmented vengeance. [^Snter Heney abruptly, 

Henet Yes ; but not on them, 

Mere point your thunder, if the bolt must fall ! 
These have but shared the frolic and the farce, 
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The tragedy o' th' play bath all been mine. 

I slew young Norton, /beheld the death 

Of Fanny Ashton. [_A pause of astonishment 

LoED Clipfokd {to Henry). . Then young sir — 

Lord Fenwiok. . . . One word 
Permit to me ere judgment be pronounced. 
There is a mystery in these transactions 
"Which it were wise to clear. I know that man. 

[^Fotntinp to Hbnky. 
I know his honour fair. If he hath ta'en 
A life as he confesses, I will pledge 
My own, that it hath been for worthy cause, 
And in fair fight. These are not idle words ; 
There is my gage— [^Throws doum his gauntlet. 

I'll prove them on the body 
Of any that shall dare to take it up ! 

Lady Ma^rgaret. — Thanks, noble Fenwickl — I forget 
myself — 
I only meant to say that I believe 
That — gentleman — ^incapable— I pray you — 
Lord Clifford ! He is innocent — [^Faints, 

Lord Clutord Sweet Lady 

"Would he were worthy of so fair a pleader ! 

Look to her, lords, — This case we'll further hear 

In private. Keep the prisoners in charge. 

And, D'Eston, follow me. [^The Court breaks up. 

SCENE IV. 

A room in Barden Tower. JSnter Northtjmbe eland 
and Henry, slowly, in conversation, 

Northumberland. — ^I see it all — young blood, that 
would not move 
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In the dull sluggish current of old age; 

And enterprise, that would not pause td learn 

The lessons of a stem economy. 

And yet the hero who had shivered lance 

In the " Field of the Cloth of Gold," the play-feUow 

Of princes, and the favourite of a King, 

Should hardly have descended — 

Henby. .,..,. Hold, my lord. 
Or I shall think I hear my father chiding. 
I will amend aU that. 

NOKTHTTMBEBLAND. . . I doubt it UOt 

And now of Norton ? 

Hestbt Would he were alive, 

And here, to answer for himself — and me ! 

For then I should not be compelled to say 

What now I'm forced to. — He was of a House 

Not, it is true, a rival of our own. 

But still, from petty causes, oft a thorn 

In our supremacy. Hence grew iU blood 

Between us, e'en from boyhood. Rivalries — 

I need not say in what— embroiled our youth. 

In which my star still kept th' ascendant. Stung, 

At length, to madness by imagined wrongs. 

He challenged me to mortal fight. We fought. 

He had his life — I took it not. Nay more, 

I did receive him as a friend ; I made him 

Thenceforth my confidant. But there are men 

To whom a kindness is a burden — ^who 

Can sooner pardon injury, than a deed 

Of generosity. To blast my hopes 

Of union with your House, became a wish 

And a determination, for the which 

This Outlaw foUy seemed to give him scope. 
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Wild as it was, and rash, his plan appears 

But little fitted to achieve its object ; 

But Passion doth hide peril, as the mist 

Conceals the jawning chasm. — ^Not much remains 

To tell. Defeated in his mad attempt, 

And conscious he must ans^rer for it— not 

To me alone, but to the outraged law — 

By desperation urged, assassin-like. 

At my unguarded breast he struck. His blow 

Was intercepted, and, alas ! received 

By one whose story you shall hear. I slew him ; 

'Tis pity, but 'twas in my own defence. 

NoKTHUMBEBLAND. — I do belicve it ; and, if that were 
needful. 
Would gladly stand your friend. Come on — 

Henet Not yet 

I go to change this garb. 

NOETHUMBEELAND. TtB.J yOU, what UCXt ? 

Shall it be forester's green, or peasant's gray. 
Or Outlaw's steel-ringed jerkin ? 

Heney Good my lord. 

Mock not ! I'll none of them. Eemember you 

A certain Knight that joined your northern stag-hunt ? 

I^OETHUMBEELAND. — I Understand you. Go — and lose 
no time. 

[JEJxit Henet. 

[JEnter Lobd Clxtfoei). 

St. George ! there have been stirrings here, my lord. 
I almost could believe me still on th' Border, 
Where skirmish twixt the Suthron and the Scot 
Creates no marvel. Where hath justice slept ? 
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LoBJ) Cliffoed. — In Barden Tower with me, I greatly 
fear. 

NoRTHT7MBERLA.ND. — ^Bravcly confessed. This candour 
gives me courage 
To charge your lordship further, as the cause. 
In some part, of these trouhles. 

LosD Cliffobd How I 

iN'oBTHUMBEBLAiTD Excuse me. 

You did deny the means— 

LoBD CuFPORD. . . . What means, my lord ? 
My towers were open, and my tahles free. 
Aught else, sir, a poor Baron like myself — 

NoRTHUMBEBLAND. — ^Wcll, woll, uo more. Broad lands 
in hill and dale. 
In chase and greenwood, and perchance some gold 
That hath not seen the sim of late, will make 
Eresh drafts on your exchequer needless. Come— 

Lord Clifford. — ^Indeed we're much beholden to your 
lordship. 
But why not tell me of the part that 'scape-grace 
Bore in these doings ? 

NoRiHUHBERLAin). '. . I couceived it better 
To let the hank unravel of itself. 
At your judicial winding. And I had, 
Besides, a wish to note the interest 
Waked in my sister's bosom, for myself; 
And well your scrutiny did serve that wish. 

Lord Clifford. — ^Nay, now that was a cruelty, my lord, 
Which, had I been aware of it, you should not 
Have had the chance to practise. 

2h 
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NoHTBuuBERLAND Tush 1 my sister 

Will thank me for it in a week. My brother, 

That is to be, would thank me for it now, 

Did he suspect it to be work of mine. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

The Lihra/ryt as hefore. Ladies Mabgabbt and Emma, 
with Cathleen, are discovered in earnest conversation 
f aside J with Grey, Fekwick, and Eoddam. To them 
enter D^Eston, Feerand, Sfo. from one side, and 
Lords Percy and Clifford from the other. 

Lord Clifford fto a Servant behind J. — Bid them dis- 
miss the prisoners. ' Tis just, 
If we forgive the Head that moved the whole. 
To save the Hand that was impelled by it. 

Lady Margaret (passionately J. — ^Then He is safe ! 

Lord Cuffobd. . . . Lady, I know not that. 
He hath so far disgraced his name and birth, 
Dishonoured so his breeding, that my duty 
Compels me to acquaint his Sovereign with it. 
And leave him in the royal hand. 

Lady Margaret 01 then 

I pray you, take this ring. It was the gift 

Of En gland* s lord to my unhappy father ; 

Nor hath it lost its virtue by the passage 

Through these poor hands. Have it conveyed to him. 

And should the King be stem, let him produce it. — 

It may, with Margaret Percy's prayer to aid it. 

Become a talisman to save him ! 

Lord Clifford Lady, 

His penance will be slight, thy zeal befriending. 
But keep the relic for another suit, 
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The Monarch loves my Son, will, for his sake, 
Overlook a fault or two — 

Ladt Majlgabet ! will he use 

His influence, and make me his servant ever 1 

LoKD CuPFOBD. — His WiFB, Bweet Lady, was't not 
that you meant ? 

Ladt MABGABEx.-^Hear me, Lord Clifford ! I have 
due respect 
For you ; and feel, I trust, sufficient sense 
Of th' honour you intend me ; but — 

Lord Cliffobd {to NoBTumiBEaLAVD.) . . Odsflsh ! 
How*s this, my lord ? Another trick of thine ? 
Come, come, no more of it. Dear Lady, trust 
I am not in this business. [To a Sebvajtt. 

Tell my Son 
To hasten hither. Thou shalt see him. Lady ; 
And then thy mind shall be at liberty 
To choose or to reject him. [Enter Henry. 

Lady Mabgaeet Brother, this 

Hath been thy scheme, and Emma, thine, too. "Well, 
I can forgive. 

HsNBY {takes her hand and kneels) 
Here let me claim thy promise. 
You see me as ** at Linhope's wild cascade. 
Where the North saw her Chivalry'* — ^I dare not 
Bepeat the compliment ; but here I am. 
Nor false, nor outlawed, yet a shepherd's son, 
The son of that good man, a Shepherd once, 
And my name Heney, to which you may now 
Add that of Cliffobd. [Leads her to Lobd Cuffokd. 

Henry Clifford begs 
Thy pardon and thy blessing ! 
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NoBTHTJMBEBLAND (leading Ladi Ehha to him) 

Good your lordship, 
Bestow your blessing here, too. 

BoDDAM (leading Cathleen to him) 

If a page 
Might dare presume so far, I, too, would ask it. 

Lady Margabet. — !N^o bolder spirit lives than thine, 
young Eoddam, 
And honour were your meed in any rank. 

LoBD Cliffokd. — This weakness o' the eye— well, well. 

Young sir, [lb Henry. 

I had roughdrawn a letter, to be laid* 
Before the King, detailing these excesses, 
"Which, now that all*s forgiven, I will bum. 

Henry. — ^No, keep it, father. Lay it in the archives 
Of our old House. Perchance a fature age 
May find it, and thence learn, than there was once 
A Clipford who exemplified the truth — 
That 'tis a perilous experiment 
To raise a Lawless Power, whatever the end 
We mean to reach by it. 'Tis a machine 
Which he who made it, finds hard task to guide ; 
But should he leave it, Eash or Wicked hands 
May seize the wheels, and urge their speed to Euin 1 

[7b the audience. 
And now, if our kind judges deign to say 
That Henry fairly hath acquitted him, 
The Outlaw and his gallant band will proudly 
And gratefully pursue their avocations. 
By nightly levying willing Contributions ! 

♦ A rough draft of a letter written by the Shepherd-lord to one of 
the privy-counsellors of Henry VIII, complaining of his son's conduct, 
was found among the family papers, and is printed by Dr. Whitaker 
in his History of Craven. 



®(i^ Jsl^ii m^ 3,irafi^ ! 



[These lines were first publUhed in the Staiulard of Dccemlier 10, 1834, 
and were thence transferred to the piiges of every ConservatiTe newB- 
paper in the three kingdoms. During the Genenil Eleven of 1835, 
ther were again brought out, and again they made the tour of the 
periodical press. In South Lancashire, in particular, many thoosand 
copies of them were circnlated ; and having been Mtherto printed 
anonymously, they were now attributed to Uie Earl of EUesmere — 
(then Lord Francis Egertonj^ne of the successful candidates fbr 
the repreaentatiaii of that district. His lordship's disclaimer of the 
authorahip was made in a way highly grati^ing to the real writer, 
and led to the dedicatioii of a collection of my poems to his lordship.] 




ARK ] heard ye that sound a& it passed 
in the gale ? 
And saw ye not yonder Deatruotive 
1/ turn pale ? 

■i^ 'Twaa the heart-ahout of Loyalty, fer- 
vent and trne, 
|iMi{ "rvEuthedeatb-knellofHopetohini- 
-^^g), self and his orew ; 

waft it, ycbn;ezeB, and far let it ring. 
That the Isles are awake at the voice of the King I 



Long years have passed over, in which, with a aigh, 
The good man looked on as the wicked sat high ; 
And half he foi^t, in the depth of his grief, 
That the joy of the bad hatli the date of a leaf; 
Thank God, it is blighted ! and tme men may sing. 
Since the Isles are awake at the voice of the Eiog I 
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The tide of our love never ebbs. We loved on, 
When the gloom of ill coiinBels o'erehadowed his throne ; 
We loved, when the eun of our Monarch grew dim ; 
We sorrowed, yet not for ourselveB, but for birn ; 
And Self hath small part in the raptures that spring 
To see the Isles wake at the Toioe of ike King ! 

He hath spoke like bis father — " The Altab shall stamdI" 
Which England re-echoes from mountain to strand ; 
The dark heaths of Scotia the burden prolong. 
And the green dalos of Erin burst out into song ; 
For her harpies of strife and of blood have ta'en wing, 
And the Isles are awake at the voice of the King I 

Ihe (imth of onit Stihm. 



[This \jni: foUuwcd immeilml«ly on the preceding one, and 
most equally popular. See to music bj Kobert Guylott.J 



KCIECLED by trees, in the Sabbath's calm 

Ibe chut I of our fathers — how meekly 
it stands I 
igcri gaze on the old, hallowed 

^^1% it was raised by their hands! 
.0 loves n.i}t{iiC^\dce where they worshipped their God? 
Who loves not the ground where their ashes repose ? 
n(\'- Dear even the daisy that blooms on the sod, 
c' , For dear is the dust out of which it arose ! 
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Then say, shall the church that our forefathers built. 

Which the tempests of ages have battered in Tain, 
Abandoned by us from supineneaa or guilt, 

say, shall it fall by the rash and profane ? 
No .' — Perish the impious hand that would take 

One shred &om its altar, one stone from its towers ! 
The life-blood of martyrs hath flowed for its sake. 

And its fall — if it fell — shall be reddened with ours 



-— fiSf^i::^--, 



i^iiit ii;i(iij is %wm_ 



[On the marriiige of Miaa M , of the viciirago, Gargrare. Set H 

nmsie by Richard Limpus, Jun.] 




j| HE Bride is away — and there docs not 
breathe one 
Within the glad sound of these bells, 
II Who feels not as if with that lady were 
gone 
Some charm &om the spot where he 
dwells ; 
There does not breathe one but who feels at his heart 

Two currents of sentiment met. 
And who hardly knows whether the tear that would start 
Is the offspring of Joy or Eegret ! 

The Bride is away — like a bird from the bower, 
In which 'twas the sweetest that sung ; 



Like a flower she hath passed, like a violet flower, 
That perflimed all the place where it sprung 1 

And she ohanns other hearte with her bloom and her 
Bong, 
But thongh of her presence bereft, 

The thought of her goodness and loreliness long 
'Will be Bweet in the hearts she has left I 



^fo^ i£> ^to|! tlr^ lassinii-liill. 



[I heard tite pasaing-'bell <me morning. It waa toIHng fin' Mn. 
Coalthurat, of Garg;™TO Houae — a lady respected bj all. " What 
must hei hiuband feel to hear these sounda !" I uiid, and wrote the 



TOP, stop the passing-beU ! 
Painfully, too painfully, 
y It BtnkeB against the heart, that knell; 
1 cannot bear its tones — they tell 
f misery, of misery I 
All that soothed and sweetened life 
In the Uother and the Wife — 
All that would a charm have cast 
O'er the future as the past — 
Alt is torturing in that knell I 
Stop, O stop the pasring-bell. 
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Stop it — no ! But change the tene, 

And joyfully, ay, joyfully, 
Let the altered chimes ring on. 
For the Bpirit that hath flown 
Esultingly, exultingly ! 
She hath left her coneh of pain ; 
She shall nerer feel again 
But ae angels feel — afar 
Glimed beyond the morning star, 
Agony and death unknown ! 
Let the joyfol chimes ring on ! 



Sht Wlm and the itlothdis of |i{ttaiit. 



[Set to music by — Johnson, of Preston, in Lancashire, and — for 
private circulation — by Blias Cbadirick, Esq., then of Swinton Hall, 
Mtuicbeater.] 




IIT each fill his glass, fill it np to the hrim, 

For my toast is well worthy a full one, 

JSor would I give much for the feelings 

Who should deem it a vapid and dull 



For him not a wine-cnp deservedly foams. 
Whatever gay room he may sit in ; 
I give you the Women that brighten our homes— 
" The Wives and the Mothers of Britain I" 



'Tis a toast oompreheauve — it leaves no one out 
Whose smiles make an English hearth pleasant, 
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From the fiur cottage-matron that, nwy and atout, 
Delights the bold heart of the peasant — 

From her to the dame of the Btatelieet hall 
Our proudest nobility sit in, 
. And up to the Qukeit, who prerides over all, 
The Wives and the Mothers of Britain I 

Nor will we forget the sweet rose-buds that blow 

Beneath the kind eye of those mothers ; 
"Whose htarts are their own, yet not long may be bo 

But devotedly, meekly, another's. 
Let us hope that their sons will be patriots true, 

Like those of the room that we sit in j 
And still be it felt there is reverence due 

To the Wives and the Mothers of Britain ! 



[This w«» a birtli-day Soof, written on completing my fortieth year. 
I fencied myBelf old i*] 



! THE heart is not so light 
In the wane of the day. 
And the eye is not so bright 

In the wane of the day ; 
The ear hath duller grown 
For the swell of music's tone. 
And the dance's charm is gone 
In the wane of the day ! 




The awoet spring hath its buda 

In the wane of the day, 
Where the primroae decks the woods 

In thu wane of the day ; 
The mead is flushed with gold, 
And the lark is on the wold. 
But he slogs not as of old— 

In the wane of the day I 

Yet I have some ties to life 

In the wane of the day ; 
I've a fair and frugal wife 

In the wane of the day ; 
And when round my evening hearth 
Uix my little band in mirth, 
I'm the happiest man on earth 

In the wane of the day I 

ihe %i\((m\t garona. 



f"Nalumuj logM Angliie mutari!" was the putriotic duulanition of 
the Ancient Baram to King John. Thu l;rio ha« 1w«n Ht to miuic 
by J. P. Knight.] 

~P 

HE ancient Barons of the land 

Composed a haughty ring. 
When — mail on hreast and blade in hand— 

Thoy stood before the King ; 
Aiid, dauntless in their country's oause. 
Their high resolve avowed— 
We will hot that old Eetolaitd's liwb 
Bu cniKuED nr cuuut ob crowd 1 
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" In other lands, at sliglitest shock. 

The civil fabric falls ; 
In ours, eternal as the rock. 

It rears its massive walls ; 
A barrier to conynlsion forms, 

Firm as our Island's shore. 
Which has rolled back ten thousand storms, 

And will ten thonsand more ! 

'' To guai'd its towers from age to age, 

Brave men their last have breathed ; 
To us, as our best heritage, 

It was by them bequeathed. 
And, mark us. Sire! to its defence 

Our arms— our lives — ^we vow ; 
And it may fall in ages hence — 

We Sweab it shall not now !" 

They kept their oath, those gallant men ! 

The structure still is ours. 
Though twice three hundred years since then 

Have overswept its towers. 
A glorious barrier still it forms. 

Firm as our Island's shore, 
Which has rolled back ten thousand storms, 

And shall ten thousand more ! 









( is lind, txra Jind. 



[I had been at Liverpool It waa niglit and there wae deep mo 
the ground. While comilig over Slackstone Edge, in a stage c< 
I ymte these lines,] 




1 1 ia sad, very sad, thuB without thee to 
roam; 
It IB Bad, very aad, when the heart is at 
home! 
L Uy dearegt — yes, sbarest ! that word 
it shall be, 

For it has a aweet meaning when spoken of thee ! 
My dearest — yea, deabbbt I &o. 

My dearest, I've been where the wild billowa roll, 
And I am where the scene should enraptnre my soul ; 
But, unmoved by the beauties of land and of Bea, 
My souls finds them tasteless — ungazed on by thee I 
Ky dearest — yes, deaxebt I &o. 

Are my girla and my boys all as rosy and gay. 

Is my kind wife aa well as when I oame away ? 

Are ever the questions returning to me ; 

And Boon be they answered by them and by thee ! 
Uy dearest — yes, beabebt 1 that word it shall be. 
For it has a sweet meauing when spokon of thee ! 



fire (^qnds tM J Soced. 




HE friends that I loved I love still— but 

no more 
Those iHeuds of my bosom iUunune mydoor; 
! what can it be that has mtkde tiiem so 

cold, 
"Wlio bore me such love and affection of old ? 



Uy soul is the same — by misfortune unbowed. 
It pities the poor, it despises the prond j 
And still are my feelings the same as of old; 
! what can it be that has made them so cold ? 



It is true that my visage is pallid and worn — 
It is true that my garments are faded and torn — 
And perhaps I'm so altered, they cannot descry 
The man at whose table they feasted so high ! 

I was once of each party the life and the soul, 

My saUies were voted as bright as my bowl ; 

And sometimes the reason I bitterly ask. 

Why the wit left my head when the wine left my cask ? 

"Well, mind them not, Ellen ! — One friend I have still, 
Who, kind in good fortune, is kinder in ill ; 
And whose smile, like a ghmpse of the sun in a shower, 
Can brighten Adversity's gloomiest hour ! 




$wii[t ieaumtint ^xi{. 



[Set to a rerj beautiful air by my late frienil Mr. 'Wood, of Gargrave, 
and published with accompaoiineutB by J. W. Tbirlwall.] 



H T Beaumont Side, and Beaumont 
Stream! 
ough winds of winter round mo blow, 
not think, I cannot dream, 
1\ th you that it is ever bo. 
On Flaaby Fell the blast may rave. 

The diift may whirl on &ozen Aire; 
No winter binds the Beaumont's wave, 
No storm enshrouds a mountain there ! 

Sweet Beaumont Side, and Beaumont Stream ! 

Te come to me in visiona clear, 
And ever as ye were, ye seem ; 

Change cannot touch a scene so dear ! 
On Howsdea heights for ever bloom. 

The flowers that lure the mountain bee ,■ 
By Beaumoat Side the yellow broom 

For ever waves — in light — to me ! 

Sweet Beaumont Side, and Beaumont Stream ! 

There is so much of gloom and ill, 
That it is soothing thus to deem 

Earth bears oue spot of sunshine stiU ; 
To feel that — while my hopes deelioe, 

And joys from life's bleak waste depart — 
One bright illusion— yet— is mine, 

One changeless landscape of the heart I 



§pm Hauni |,tl!ii,) bt, Jloblt, 




lUJi name mny be noble, tinauUied j'our 

As tbe course of the mountain-rill 
pure from its Bpring, 
And you may bare done nothing that 
name to disgrace ; 
liL" " But you are not a Briton, if false to your Kisa ! 

' You trll luf nl rsEEDOM, I worship it too ; 
Without it, my life were a valueleas thing ; 
But I find it consistent with Loyaltt true, — 
And yea are not a Briton, if false to your EiKo t 



You tell me of Enslanii — ^I'm proud of her name j 
To all that is bright in her atory I cling; 

But it was under Monarvhs she gathered her fame, — 
And you are not a Briton, if false to your Kma 1 

The flock may be false to the shepherd that leads it 
Each mom during summer to pasture and spring — 

The child to the parent that fondles and feeds it. 
But ne'er will a Briton he false to his Kinol 



ffi Jaj him is_ Wr Jtthitr! 



[Ibe "fathec" alluded to in tbia elegj, wudie late ThonutaAnderton, 
of GargraTe, a gentlenun imiTarsally respected.] 



LAY hJ T" by his fether, 

The moomed with many tean I 
Alas ! ve would have rather 

He had seen ^m father's yean : 
But Death will ever gaUiei 
All ages to his fold — 
Then lay him by his father, 
The young man by the old ! 




Lay the son beside the &dier, 

The branch beside the tree 1 
We will not weep I— but rather 

Say—" Best ye peacefully, 
Till God— our shepherd — gather 

His loved ones to his fold ; 
Then sibe — both son and lather, 

The young man and the old !" 



^h« is Jailing 1% inioj. 



19 falling by grief, 
Like a rose in its prime, 
|( T Tc the bloom of its leaf 
Bears a tolten of time. 
Winch wBatea every minute. 
Yet not from decay, — 
But a caskei within it, 
That eat« it away. 

No feirer draws breatii ; 

And no purer bore name, 
Till one wrong step brought death 

To her peace and her fame. 
God ! yet to win her 

From thou^te that o'er-prey. 
From the canker within her 

That eata her away ! 




She 9oni» thou isni sjoftitn. 



[Set to music by Fraikk ie FonbUnque 




KE vows thou baat epokea 

As oft as we met, 
Though ligtitsomely broken, 

ThoQ ne'er shalt forget; 
But fly where thou wilt. 

Thou shalt bear with thee etill 
A feeling of guilt, 
And a presage of ill ! 



The mild moon on high 

Shall thy falsehood upbraid. 
For Aie looked iVom the sky 

When the last vow waa made. 
The mom with its light 

Shall remind thee of me, 
And my wrongs shall be blight 

On the day, and on thee ! 

Another may hearken 

Thy suit with a smile. 
And I may not darken 

Thy hopes for a while ; 
But, far irom thee never, 

I'll mix with thy kiss — 
Intruding for ever 

Between thcc and bliss I 
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Deem not I'd inflict 

All thifl woe upon thee ; 
Nor believe I predict 

Wliat I gladly would eeo. 
O ! it will not abate, love. 

One Borrow of mine, 
To know tlutt a fote, lore. 

Yet darker is thine I 



Jt :» ^B(i^t on this ^iii Sari 



[Written it aeft— off the coaat of EBsei.] 



T is sweet on thie fair baik to lean, 
And gaze upon the emerald sea, 
^^ose wavelets— breaking from the 
green — 
Seem anow-wreattis on an April lea, 
'Or birds — for so will Fancy veer — 
That brightly dive, and re-appear I 

There's beauty on the tinted brine, 
Which is not bounded by the coast; 

For yon delightful shores are thine, 
My native land, my pride, my boast ! 

The peerless land where Freedom smiles, 

The glorious Qneeu of Ocean's Isles ! 




§k SRttsiij of »««% ^jrjnj. 



[Written during sickness.] 




HE moBic of another spring 

I hear, that thought not to hare heard; 
And seems it as no hird on wing 
Sung ever like yon earljr tnrd I 



Amid the Bilence of the mom. 

In ttieee eweet notes that thrill my heart, 
A hope is to my bosom borne — 

I shall not — ^yet — ^from earth depart ! 



Fair earth — when epring-fiowers round me bloom! 

Sweet tim^-wbeu apriug'hirds round me sing I 
! but fhe grave's a thought of gloom, 

When all the land is gay with spring ! 




J sittD hx in the tt»I([t tintii. 



[On hearing of tbedellth of HiS8 Hogarth — Becond daughter of Greorge 
Hogarth, Eb'^,, and Bister-in-law of CbarleB Dlckeni — whom I had seen 
in high health the year before. IthosbeeoofUn copied and circulated,] 



SAW her in the violet time. 
When bees are on the wing. 
And then she stood in maiden prim^— 

The fairest flower of spring I 
Her glances, aa the falcon's bnght, 
Had EffohnesB in their ray ; 
Her motion and her heart were light 
As linnet's on the spray 1 

'Tis oome again, the violet time. 

When flits the mountain bee ; 
And others stand in maiden prime, 

But where— I where is She f 
Alas ! the linnet now may sing 

Seside her early tomb I 
Alas ! the fairest flower of spring 

Hath perished in its bloom ! 

But no, but no ! That maiden now, 

Immortal and serene. 
Wears glory on her noble brow 

That "eye hath never seen !" 
That flower, too soft for this world's air. 

Transplanted in its prime, 
Blooms now where it is always fair. 

And always violet time ! 



ihj iillii of m liiith-jraw. 



[On revisiting my native county.] 




HE hills of my birth-place T gazed on once 
more! 
And Cheviot — their Uonarch — sublime aa 

iI^B^^kRIu "^i^ the Know for hie mantle, the cloud 

for his crown, 

On the white vales beneath him looked royally down ! 
How my eyes grasped his bulk, till they filled, and grew dim! 
How I drank every breeze that was waited from Him! 



That moment of feeling, so painfully dear, 
Which thus to my eyes sent the heart-gushing tear, 
— A moment collecting and pouring the whole 
Of the Past in a torrent at once on my soul — 
As I stood in abstraction, absorbed, and alone, 
I would not have changed for the pomp of a throne ! 



The torrent subsides when its sources are drained ; 
The ocean rolls back when its height is attained ; 
And feeling, in bosoms that years cannot dull, 
Must ebb &om the heart when its chaimels are fall. 
Mine ebbed, but 'twas soon to flow faster — for yet 
There were scenes to be viewed, there were friends t 
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The warm hearts of Wansbeck, how warm were they still ! 
How bright were the faces by Glen and by Till ! 
My Beaumont — ^I saw but her mountains of snow, 
But knew that her broomy stream murmured below ! 
And Tweed—- ^although Winter was curbing its speed, 
No iee chilled the welcome I met with on Tweed I 

Shall Boddam be passed ? Ah ! in that decurest spot. 

Though I cannot forget, I am all but forgot ! 

Stilly she has her old dell, and she has her old stream, 

And a fairer* to haunt them than e'er blessed my dream ; 

And proudly I ween that my fame shall be there. 

All fresh in her greenwoods— while greenwoods are fair! 

Ay, my fame may be there ; but ! never again 

Shall I con, in her greenwoods, the rapturous strain 1 

For me each dear river all vainly will pour; 

Old Cheviot himself I shall visit no more ; 

And the loved Mends that dwell by those mountains and 

streams. 
Henceforward, alas, will but people my dreams ! 

* The ** fairer to haunt them" was the lady whose death is lamented 
in the succeeding Poem. 



<'-^i— 

-^?::^-' 



ihough almost itDcntij j|<|aiiii. 



[On the death of Hn. Boddvn of Roddam. 
beings described by Moore, as 




[lOUGil almost twenty years have passed 
Mnae I in Roddam "loved and sung" — 
, Thougli fame attends the lyre at last 

That first amid her woodlands rung — 
1 My heart and eoul are still the same ; 
No scene of hers can I forget ; 
In spite of distance, time, and fame, 

My sweetest thoughts are Boddam's yet ! 

Where winds a glen and porls a rill, 

To her my fancy back they take ; 
Where fiflwns a crag and towers a hill, 

I love them for old Cheviot's sake I 
The birds I hear, the flowers I see. 

Have charms that not to them belong — 
These speak of Roddam' s bloom to me. 

And those of Boddam's woodland song ! 

Alas, alas, for Roddam now ! 

Alas for Roddam's lord the most ! 
Of shadowy brake and sunny brow 

The brightest, dearest charm is lost ! 
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Low is the Lady of the Hall, 
Whom I beheld so lately there. 

The loveliest and the best of all 
That ever graced the scenery fur ! 

I gazed, and thooght for poets build 

Most gorgeous castles on the doud, 
And with the rays of Fancy gild 

Triumphal arch and turret proud — 
I thought how she, with kind regard, 

Might give old hopes again to bloom, 
Might patronise her House's Bard : 

She sleeps within her House's Tomb I 

Green o'er that Tomb already grow 

The laurels due to valiant deed ; 
A gentler wreath we mingle now 

As Beaut3r's and as Virtue's meed. 
We bring each bloom h'om Eoddam Dell 

That scents its depth, or gems its verge. 
And bid the Ltbe of Eoddam swell 

To ring the Flo web of Roddah's dirge 




)>^^i^-"^ ^ 



^Iic^ Inion 'Morlthouse. 

1837. 



[Written in a deaponding mood. The names are thmc of my children, 
moat of whom are now beyond the reach of want and of workhouse 
tyranny! I cannot reaiflt saying that the Eight Honourable Matthew 
Talbot Bainea waa the first Minister who, by his humane and en- 
lightened management, rendered the New Poor Law Act iolirable to 
the English people.] 



ft HOTTSE they've built on yonder slope 

Huge, grim, and prison-like, and dull! 
11^ "With grated walls that shut out Hope, 
f And cells of wretched paupers full. 
And they, if we for help should call, 
_ i "Will tbilher take and lodge ub thus; 
^ut Ellrn, no I Their prison wall, 
"^ 1 swesr it, was not built for us ! 

We've lived together fourteen years; 

Three boys and four sweet girls are ours ; 
Our life hath had its hopes and fears. 

Its autumn blights, its summer flowers ; 
But ever with determined front. 

And heart that sfomed in ill to bow. 
Have we sustained Miisfortuue's brunt : 

We never quailed — nor will we now ! 

Our eldest hope — our Sally — she 

Who steals from e'en her play to books, 
God ! in yon Bastile to see 

The sweetness of her modest looks ! 
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And Esty, who hath little mind 
For books when there is time to play, 

Her little heart would burst, to find 
The same dull prison every day ! 

His father's picture, too, my Bob, 

My datible both in head and heart — 
And Bill, whom it were sin to rob 

Of his red cheek and emulous part— 
And Fanny with her craftiness — 

And Jack who screams so very lota — 
Shall they put on their prisothdrets ? 

My dear — my dear — thet shall kot go ! 

They shall not go— to pine apart, 

Forgetting kindredship and home ; 
To lose each impulse of the heart 

That binds us wheresoever we roam ! 
And we, whom God and Love made one, 

Whom Man and Law would disunite. 
We will not, Famine's death to shun, 

Sleep there, or wake, a single night ! 

Still is their aci>— in something — mild : 

Though 1 no more must share your rest. 
They would permit your infant child 

To— tug at an exha/usted breast ! 
And Jack would ceaee, poor boy ! to scream. 

Awed by some keeper's rod and threat ; 
While, sunk in cribs, the rest would dream 

Of days — ^too well remembered yet ! 



Away ! On EiraLAHn's soil we stand ; 

Our mea/M have, erst, supplied the poor 
We ha/ce claims on our father-land :— 

No, no — that right is ours no more ! 
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But we will die a Beggar's deatb, 
Kather than pase their hated wall t 

On some &ee bill breathe oat our breath — 
One nameless grave receiving all I 




^FADED leaf 1 faded heart ! 

The summer hue of both ia gone 1 
The storms of/ofe may do their part, 

The Btorma of winter ravage on 1 
The heart — the leaf — have felt the worst; 
Mo further blight can either know; 
And — all unfeared — shall o'er them burst 
The future wind, the future woe ! 

Unlike the leaf in June's caress ! 

Unlike the heart when sorrow-&ee ! — 
But yet there springs from kopeUimeu 

A stem, deiying energy; 
For — ^the worst known, and teamed the worst — 

The man bath nought to fear below, 
And asks not — wrecks not — when shall burst 

The &ture wind, the future woe ! 



Shtloseofthr Jslta. 



[Thig BOng wm written on the occasion of Her Majerty'B 
the throne. Thoia who, like the author, are old enough to remember 
the late Prinoe«s Charlotte, will feel the compliment implied m th« 
dlujion to Aw. A younger generation cannot.] 



G, IIE Crown that encircles Ticiokia'b brow, 
Xranamitlfd through ages of fame, 
I To its claime on our love adda a sweeter 
one now, 
Derived from her sex and her name. 
And tho Scopfre she wielda in her delicate hand, 

Ab she stands in the sunshine of smiles, 
Hath a spell to array all the Might of the Land 
Around the &ir Bose of the Isles I 

Not a word of division shall burden our breath, 

Of the parties or views we prefer; 
Howe'er we may difiJer in feeling or faith, 

We are one — in devotion to Her I 
Our Charlotte in all but her sadness of doom. 

May she live in the sunshine of smiles ! 
And never may sorrow-blight fall on the bloom 

Of the beautiful Rose of the Isles ! 




jl mut jiorn in a (|ot. 




WAS born in a Cot, and in one I may 
die; 
80 lived and bo perished my fathers 
obscuce ; 
Bat no Peer of his lineage is prouder 



For my fothers were boneat, and loyal, and poor t 

I envy not — covet not — title and away ; 

Tet 'tis pleasant to think that to all they are free, 
That — thanks to the laws of my country I the way 

To her bououTB is open — ay, even to me. 

I'm content to be part of society's root ; 

To find that the branches which over na wave. 
Derive from ua foliage, bloaaom, and fruit,-— 

And give us again all the strength that we gave. 

And never, when clamour and menace are loud 
Against all that is noble, and all that is high, 

Will I lend my voice to the cry of the crowds 
I know the result of that reasonless cry ! 

I know that the lightning their madness would lanch, 
Though meant but to injure the lojtmt akoots, 

Conducted that instant firom twig and from branch, 
Would glance to, and shiver the trunk to the roott ! 




Jill fltnjliiiliman'a mU^. 



[Written for a BuaU' Tolame, dedicated to the Uto Queen Adelaide.] 

E meny bells ring, and the merry boys 

The matrons are gasing from vindow 

and door ; 
ir a blithe wedding train the Old Church 
bath pouted out, 
And the green lane is crowded behind and before. 
A fair Village Uoiden bath promised today, 

To love and to cherish ber Chosen tlirongh life ; 
And she walks by his side in her bridal array. 
To be from this moment an Englishman's Wife. 

And ! if he knows it, a treasore he gains 

To which all the gems of Golcoada are dim, 
A counsellor kind who, in pleasures or pains, 

Will think for his welfare, exist but for bim I 
His children to train " in the way they should go," 

To ward &om bis dwelling the entrance of strife, 
To soothe him in anger, to solaee in woe, 

Is the duty — the boast— of an Englishman's Wife ! 

Scarce heeded the light of a long sunny day. 
We loTe, when the sky is o'erclouded, to mark 

A Bun-buTst on hill or on shaded vale play — 
A type of ber love when bis atmosphere's dark ! 
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Her smile, in imccess which unheeded may beam, 
Will Bbine like that sun-biirst when boitowb are rife, 

Ay, pout lomid his death-bed itself a bright gleam ! — 
Par trae to the laet is an Englishman's Wife. 

It ia BO in the Cottage ; and who can forget 

How deeply 'twaa ao in the Palace of late, 
When, hj the sad couch of her dying lord set. 

Queen Adelaide's watchfulness awoetened his fate i 
Unwearied and sleepless — her task to fulfil. 

She aat and she soothed the last tremoure of life ; 
And her love for our William endears to us still 

That Model bbtbbed of an Englishman's Wife I 



I |Iami{%not, ^iorld! 



[ BLAME thee not. World! that thyjudg- 
ments refose me 
The laureate wreath I have coveted 

long; 
I have rather to thank the kind hearts 
that excuse me 
The times I have teased them with efforts in song. 
The visiou that lured me of Glory's effulgence 

Hath passed — ^like the bow from the cloud of the shower ; 
I find, after years of Belf-cheating indulgence. 

That the tetsh to be great I mistook for the power. 

Then adieu to the hope, to my bosom so pleasing. 

Of being remembered and talked of when gone 

And adieu to the hope, more ambitious, of seizing 

The mind of the future, and moulding its tone I 
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Adieu to those fond aspirations, but never-^ 

While breath is within me — farewell to the Muse ! 
It were easier to turn from its channel yon river, 

Than me from the course that she taught me to choose. 
I must still feel the changes of sky and of season, 

Be aHye, like the birds, to each impulse they bring ; 
And, heard or not heard by the children of reason, 

Must at times, like those wild-birds, fuU-heartedly sing ! 
But adieu to the hope, to my bosom so pleasing, 

Of being remembered and talked of when gone ; 
And adieu to the hope, more ambitious, of seizing. 

The mind of the future, and moulding its tone 1 

• 

Perchance with myseK lies the blame of bereavement 

Of the long-cherished dream of celebrity won : 
Like the birds I have lived, and no worthy achievement, 

They say, without care— without labour — is done. 
Hence in song, as in life, I too nearly resemble 

The light-hearted lyrists that sing in the glen^ 
Whose note, though it may bid the young bosom tremble, 
. Wants the bold trumpet-tone that electrifies men. 
Then adieu to the hope, to my bosom so pleasing, 

Of being remembered and talked of when gone ; 
And adieu to the hope, more ambitious, of seizing 

The mind of the fature, and moulding its tone !" 






gear fudaon. 




plAB Hudson, a winter of time has 
gone by 

we were seated together ; 
Eat my soul never shrunk for the 
, eco.wl of tlie sky, 
And it still bids ^^uiee to weather ! 
But why should nrifejlB! at my griefs, 'mid the light 
That from wine a^^t^ie MendsMp we borrow ? 
wont hare a word hut of pleasure tonight — 
talk of our troubles tomorrow. 

TiBt'e the want men bo shun, or the wealth they so 
crave, 

That a care about eitlier should bind us ? 
A good name it the thins, which, surviving the grave, 

Shall leave ite long perftime behind us. 
One hour — be futurity gloomy or bright — 

Thii hour shall be sacred from sorrow; 
We wont have a word but of pleasure tonight — 

We can talk of our troubles tomorrow. 



#ht shall not fit. 




[On the death of Mre. Hudsoii, witb of tho gMitleo 
pre<%di[ig«ang U addrewed.] 



KE shall not die^as thoueaods die — 
To be forgot ere long ; 
The poffi friend shall daim a sigh 
While lives the poe^t long .'" 

Snch was the inward tow I made, 

When o'er my hour of mirth 
The tidings flashed, that cold was laid 

The kindest heart on earth. 

Then winter wrapped the land in snow ; 

The sammer decks it now ; 
Tet imaff aked one note of woe, 

And mtfolfilled my vow. 

And ah ! unless the poet could 

Take all of sweet and fair 
That summer sheds by vale and wood, 

And all tlie music there- 
Could take irom flowers their fairest hues. 

Their sweetest notes from birds. 
And by some magic skill transfuse 

The whole into his words — 
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How eboald he hope, in phrases meet, 

Hia tribute to prefer ? 
Or how reflect the virtues sweet 

That lived and bloomed in Heb ? 

Vaiu effort 1 She who sleeps below, 
iiuBt sleep unsung as now — 

Still unawaked one note of woe, 
And unfulfilled my tow, 

Savgfor thtiB rhymtt, which, anreproved, 
May this proud boast prolong — 

"He had a FKIBNIt TOO HDCH SBLOVSD, 
Too SBBPLT llOnSNED, F0& SOBQ !" 



./jiijliihri)' djaufl. 



[This wondetM labtenanetui TWilt — or latlier succession of iTTegtUiiT 
TaultB — is but poorly descriljed in the following stanzas. It was 
then a recent ducoveiy. It is the piopsrty of James William Far- 
ler, Esq., of Ingleboro' HalL] 

\ Wf^^^^^^"^^**'^' whosefeet have pervaded 

\ vwEililMvk "^^ wildest leces^e where verdure has 

\ I^^KhI^I ^^ whose eyes have beheld, from these 

^Slj.i moimtaina nnsbaded, 

randeur of ocean, the beauty of e 

[)cGm not, though thy pleasures be pure and abiding, 

^ That thou haet exhaust«d the whole she e'er gave; 

Jo, enttir jon riwk, whence the waters are gliding, 

And witness the wonders she works in the Cave: 

2n 
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Qo then, and alone, wouldst thou feel the scene rightly ; 

The Poet, invisihly joining thy side. 
Shall talk with thy soul, shall he moral or sprightly, 

And summon his spirits to light thee and guide ! 
Look up! the green day-light yethlends with the lustres 

Sprite-furnished, and gleaming along the dark wave ; 
Smooth rock hung with pendants like icicle-dusters — 

What ceiling can Tie with the roof of the Cave ? 

But on ! — ^The day fades ; and the lights, home hefore us, 

The brighter appear, and the richer by far ; 
For see them beneath us, beside us, and o'er us, 

Eeflected from diamond, water, and spar ! 
If splendour thou lovest, 'tis here in profusion. 

More pure than in courts, for it doth not deprave ; 
And shouldst thou point out that the whole is illusion, 

I ask, is illusion confined to the Cave ? 

On, on ! — The lights pause. Is yon black rock the ending ? 

'No, no ; thou hast farther, and fairer, to view ; 
So, follow we must where the clf-lights— descending — 

Half show a low vault. Don't they bum a bit blue ? 
Start not ! there's no ghost, I assure you, to fear, sir ; 

But stoop — lower yet — ^if thy head thou wouldst save : 
Pride sometimes gets checked in his onward career, sir, 

And JECumility'e well in the world, and the Cave. 

But hark ! there is music ! All fairy-like stealing, 

It comes on the ear, as from distance it came : 
'Tis Nature's own harmony, fitfully pealing. 

And this for her Palace the Goddess may claim. 
Look round I 'tis enchantment ! surpassing whatever 

The tales of the East on young fancies engrave ; 
So, now for description, my friend, if thou'rt clever — 

Reflect me in song this State-room of the Cave. 
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What song shall reflect it ? — A. gem-studded ceiling, 

On colunms of crystal appearing to lean; 
Sides flashing with brillianta ; the wide floor revealing 

A pure water-minor that donhlea the scene ; — 
Awaj t 'tis prosaic, where all should bo sparkling, 

And rugged, where Music should breathe through the stave 
But see 1 my torch-bearers have left us, and — darkling — 

We follow the light as it winds up the Cave. 

Then on t — We are now at the roots of the mountain. 

Where Nature, aa knowing the pressure, has thrown 
A bold massive arch o'er the line of the fountain, 

An arch d la Oothie — ere Gothic was koown ! 
Here rest we hefore-^into day-light returning — 

We return, too, to cares and to topics more grave; 
And mixing a bowl, while the elf-lights are burning. 

Let us drink to the health of the lord of the Cave I 



I ^pr^ thj find irart. 



[On reading Lord Francis Egerton'a addieeg to tlie Electors of Soatli 
Xanca£liire, in vU{^h lie alluded to the infirm state of liia healll]. 
This Nobleman, since known aa the Earl of Ellesmere, has died while 
these sheets were in the presa. The lines may now, alas 1 stand us a 
slight bnt sincere tribute to his memory. 



'MKE the kind heart long t^ beat as it does. 
Instinct with all feelings delightful and 

A.nd spare the cleur head, now so neediul 



Who battle our birth-right to save and secuiv 1 
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When the agents of £yil are active and rife. 
When Treason, or Folly, presides at the helm. 

We ask thee, Hearen ! to leave ns a life 
Devoted and bound to the weal of the realm ! 

We ask thee to leave ns that something, of which 

Crowds feel the effect, though they guess not its cause, 

Which, preceding his eloquence flowing and rich. 
In look and in bearing stUl wins, while it awes ! 

We ask thee to leave us that eloquence, filled 
With all that Eefinement and Oenius inftise — 

As soft as the dew from a spring- mist distUled, 

And sweet as the harmonies breathed by the Muse— 

Coming, not like a summer-stream swollen by rain, 
A torrent that fails when the shower- cloud is gone, 

But a fount-supplied river, that rolls through the plaia, 
And, strong but yet gentle, in sunshine rolls on ! 

We ask thee to leave us that character, bright 
With virtues not drawing their lustre from birth, 

But blending with that all the charm of their light. 
To brilliance of Name adding brilliance of Wobth. 

Tes 1 spare the kind heart long to beat as it does, 
Instinct with all feelings deb'ghtful and pure ! 

And spare the clear head now so needful to us. 
When battling our birth-right to save and secure 1 



/Cr^X .y^^^/?X>. 






gon Sm %^ JSeij. 



ye see sae lightly trip. 
She has, noe doubt, a rosy lip. 
And ye might, maybe, like to dp 

Its hineyed dewa yere lane, lad ; 
But she isna like my ain wife, 
Mj aiu, ain, aiu wif<^ 
There's nane like my ain wife — 
I'll soft and say't again, lad I 

Ton lassie has a bright blue e'e, 
Wi' glance sae pawky and sae slee. 
And ye might, maybe, like to see 
Its love-blinks a' yere ain, lad ; 
Bnt she isna like, &c. 

A Toder lip, a pawki^ e'e 
Its mine to prize, and mine to prie. 
And ! a heart that's a' for me, 
For me, and me alane, lad t 
There's nane like, &a. 

When blasts o' cauld misfbrttine hlaw. 
And pnirtith'e showers around me &', 
Her bonnie smile gleams thro' them a', 
Like sunshine in the rain lad ! 
There's nane like, &c. 
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And then wi' buda ehe'a decked my bover 

Ah bonuie as the mither-flower. 

And placed wi' them, its past my power 

To Bay how proud and fain, lad, 
I ut beside my aiu wife, 
Hy ain, ain, aia wife, 
There's nane like my ain wife — 

I'll say't and say't again lad I" 



|ooii Psrj. 



["Poor Huj" iraa Muy Biittj, of Skipton, — a Mr pupil of mine.] 




9^^-/.'^{ |N spring, alas 1 poor Mary dies, 

Ere many springs have found her; 
' An early-blighted flower she lies. 
When all is blooming ronud her 1 

Yet consolation gilds the tear 
With which her fate we ponder : 

She never caused a sorrow here. 
And ne'er will meet one ytrnder ! 



■■^i^' 



% iajpg ^m fear. 




i[|H£BE w»B gloom, there wea grief, in ths 
year that is sped ; 
But 'tis gone— and ie« will not tpeak ill 
'^JM^\ of tktdsad! 

Monf jojg it has left ub, in Menda that 
are dear, 
And we'll wish one another a happy new year I 

Hany joys it has left oa ; but some it has ta'en — 
There were &ceH we never shall look on again ; 
Kind hearts ever ready to welcome and cheer, 
That now cannot wish ns a happy new year 1 

And some we must think of, the friends of our soul. 
Though far they may be from our board and our bowl ; 
We know they hare hearts that are warm and sincere, 
And we'll wish them, though absent, a happy new year ! 

For those that are with us — their glances attest 
That the same tide of feeling is high in each breast; 
That one chain of kindneas links all that are here, 
Aa we wiah one another a happy new year ! 

Then, old friend, take my hand, and be sure — when I clasp^ 
There is heart in its pulse, there is aoul in its grasp ! 
And if you could doubt it, thia truth-apeaking tear 
Will tell how I wish you a happy new year ! 



(S ^iug to m^ no Jtlodish lEune. 



lOtUtr liiir u the nuns of an uii 
dtnoera in my young days.] 



tigi«*t faTOuriU vidi the 




r 



SING to me no modiBh tnne, 
^V j Bat some old gcottisli air, lore ; 

And vonld you giTe my lieart a boon, 
Then sing it Caidtr Fair, love? 
icuoip that tasteful ears would scam 
A thixg so eimple and so worn ; 
Sut pleasant dreams to me are borne 
Id the notes of Oalder Fair, lore 1 

3%en aisg to me, ftc. 

Agftin I lead the village d&no^ 

Or join the village ring, love; 
Again I mark the roguish glance 

That Peggy used to fling, love. 

The reeling and the revelry, 
The wooing and the witchery, 
Betura in all their truth to me 
When that old air yon sing, love. 

Then ung to me, &c. 

It throws me back the years long fled 

On Memory's mirror true, love ; 
The murried are again unwed. 

The gtded bloom anew, love: 
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Her stately shape my Mary shows, 

And bhMms my Jeanie's lip of rose; 

Ay — forms that now in dust repose, 

Are passing in my view, love 1 

Xhen sii^ to me, &o. 

Nor while your notes those years restore, 
Seed, yon have doabts of me, love; 

I would not wish to live them o'er, 
Nor what I've been to be, love; 

With pleasure, but without regret, 

I see my loves in memory yet; 

For all their beauties here are met — 
I clasp them all in thee, love; 

Then sing to me, &o. 



■~<^-:^/^j,^— 



aiih^ gag h (§mt 



[These lines allade to a fi«sk of mine when a boj of nine yeara.] 




j (HE day is gane when I could keep 

Step wi' the lave by the Ha'-house fire ; 
The day b gane when I could sleep 
Sound as a top in bam or byre. 
I I m altered noo in mind and mood ; 
In loftier things I seek my joy ; 

Tve gotten a name wad mak' some proud ; 

But the Minstrel 's no the MinttrtVs Soy ! 
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I hate the warl't hearUeis mass, 

VUe, dirty droas their end and aimi 
Yet I — ^if I erect wad pass — 

Mann steep my soul in filth like them. 
For time brought luve, and luve broii^t care, 

And care brings meikle o' annoy : 
I'd gie some coin to wear auce mair 

The lightsome heart o' the MinttreTt Boy ! 

Jllutfl is the %ix\ of %\n, 

1842. 

" We bring our yean to an end, ui it were a tale that \» to! 



[On ttie deatli of John KicIioIeoii, well known in the North as "The 
Airedale Poet." Hia life hoa been foreibly written by my friend 
John Junes, and prefixed (o a posthumous edition of the poet's 
works — published for the benefit of his widow and children. Mr. 
James is himself distinguished by a " Eietory of Bradford," which 
has been pionoimced one of the very beet local hiBtories extant.] 




UTE is the Lyre of Ebor ! cold 

The Minstrel of the sWeamy Aire I 
The "years" arepassed, the "tale" is 
told: 
Prepare the shroud, the grave prepare I 

The tale is told — what is the tale? 

The same that still the ear hath won, 
As oft as, in life's humbler Tale, 

Genius hath found a wayward Son- 
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First comes the magic time of life, 

When Boyhood sees nor dreams of gloom ; 

And when within the breast are rife 

Thoughts that are made of light and bloom ! 

Then Youth wiU all its burning hopes 

Of fame and glory ne'er to die, 
When manfully with fate he copes, 

And toill not see a peril nigh. 

At length he gives to public gaze 

The transcript of his glowing thought ; 

And vulgar marvel, high-bom praise. 
Seem earnests of the meed he sought. 

Now round him crowd, where'er he wends, 
His mind yet pure and undebased. 

The countless troop of talmfs friends, 
Men who affect — ^but have not — ^taste. 

These bid him press to eager lips 
The double poison of their bowl — 

Flatteries that weaken as he sips. 
And draughts that darken sense and soul ! 

for a voice to rouse him up. 

To warn him, ere too late it be, 
That Frenzy mantles in the cup. 

And that its dregs are — Misery ! 

Bays pass — ^years roll — the novelty 
That charmed at first, is faded now : 

And men that sought his hour of glee, 
JRspel him with an altered brow. 
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Wbere ia the bard'i mdignant bieftth ? 

AIm, the b«rd. from habits learned, 
la powerlefli to rcMnt ; and Death 

Eindlj rectdvea him— qwnt and apnined ! 

Talk ye of Fahs? O! he hath bonie 
Contempt, alive ; but praise him, dead ! 

Ay, monm him — whom ye left to mourn ! 
Give him a stone — ye gave not bread I 

Ko more. The old, sad tale is told 
Prepare the shroud, the grave prepare; 

For mut« is Ebor's Lyre, and cold 
The Minstrel of the streamy Aire I 



J ttiouiri not pass from i&ntfk 

1M2. 
[Thit it the iMt pieca of venr I compoMd in CiavMu] 



WOULD not pass from Earth 
In the Bweet spring-time, 

When all fair things have birth 
In oar Northland clime 1 

When the forest's song is new; 

'When the violet blooms in dev; 

"When the living woods are seen 

In their £rst and freshest green ; 

When the laughing mead unfolds 

A hue that shames the gold's; 
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When each hawthorn-hedge, in blow, 
Seems a wreath of summer snow ; 
When the azure river glides 
Through flowers that fringe its sides, 
And, crowding rich and rife, 
Drink thence exulting life ; — 

! I would not vanish then 
From the world of living men ! 

1 know that, after death. 

The Soul shall draw her breath 
In a purer, flner air. 
And 'mid scenes surpassing fair ; 
But I feel — and be it said 
Not profanely I — ^might I tread 
The vales of Heaven, e'en then 
I should dream of earth again ! 
So deep, here, the love-trace 
Of Nature and of Place, 
That my musings would come back 
To their old and haUowed track, 
Leave the pure life-waters there 
For the Beaumont and the Aire ! 

For beautiful is earth 
In the sweet spring-time. 

When all fair things have birth 
In our Northland clime ! 




2p 




^im, tti« 3m of Srops. 



(Written in Irfmaon] 

i BOTE the line of lampa, aboTe 

The smoke tbat dima the evening air, 
The Koon, whose beams I osed to love, 
la shining now as cahnly &ir — ■ 

I cannot doubt— as when she smiled 
Upon me in some Northera glen, 

Or hy aome mountain vast and wild, 
■Where rocks were— not rock-hearted men. 

And even now on many a spot — 

Still loved, though left — she glances down ; 
Beheld by, but beholding not, 

My firiends in hamlet and in town. 

I would I were upon her sphere ! 

And were with powers of vision blest. 
Extensive as her beams and clear ! 

1 where would, then, my vision rest ? 

Not on the stars — though Mystery 
Sat 'mid their orbs, my gaze to draw I 

Not on the seas — though glorioualy 
Flashed thence the pomp of Night I saw! 

But on the hills, and by the streams, 

Whose very names are iong to me ; 
And round the homes, where fancy dreams 

Warm-hearted friends of mine may be ; 



On Cheviot, Buug in many a lay ; 

By Beaumont, named in few but mine ; 
By TiU, that past the ruins gray 

Of Etal leads its silver Une; 

By "Wansbeek, rippling on its (rourse; 

By Tyne, that mirrors banks so feir; 
By streamy Aire's romantio sonrce ; 

And by the Kibble — dear as Aire ! 

Hallowed by Friendship and the Kuae, 
O'er them mine eyes would rove or rest : 

For I am one who never lose 
One kind emotion of the breast. 

Let the cold eons of Season claim 
The praise of science and of art ; 

All art, all science, and their fame. 

Are nothing — wei^ied gainst the Hubi I 

1S44. 
[Written in one of tlie fields of Boddam.] 



le'er was sp^', but aft was hol^d ; 
I ken'd it in your e'e, Jeanie ; 
An' for the Inve to me you bore, 
I've often thought o' thee, Jeanie. 

iVhile faces, ance perferr'd to thine, 
I willingly forget, Jeanie ; 
Thy Bonaie look o' unsought luve, 
I mind and prize it yet, Jeanie I 
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An' now I 'm in the field we Twip'd, 
An' aigh to think ye're gane, Jeanie; 

For finer form there might ha been — 
Bat kinder heart was nana, Jeanie I 



®^ S»nnt(i |inli 4\owtr. 



[The hill lUuded to in Hie following line* ig the Lantm Hill to often 
mentioned. I raw the flower and wrote tlie song in 1844. It haa 
been set to mudc by my friend Waller, with accompanimenta by 
TbirlwalL] 

IC'AU to the hill whare a boy I had v 
der'd 
An' high beat my heart vhen I traced 
it again I — 
IAh np its steep side—now an anld n 
I dander* d, 

I stopp'd whare a bonnie Fink blossom'd its lane. 
It seem'd a wee star lighted up amang heather t 

My first thought said — " Pu' it, an' bring it away;" 
£nt a tenderer pleaded — " How soon it wad wither ! 
O ! leave it to bloom on its ain native brae t 

" For wha kens," pled the Thought, "but this bonnie fiower 
bloomin', 
May hae aom« kin' o' feelin' or sense o' its un^ 
It 'ill change wi' the liil, be it smilin' or gloomin', 

Exult in the eunshine, an' droop in the rain. 




I 
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Aa' wha kens that it hasna some pleasure in gi'ein' 
Its bloom to the e'e an' its sweets to the day? 

That it hasna a sebret an' sweet sense o' hM .?"•— 
Sae I left it to bloom on its ain native brae I 

Wad the young man but learn frae this simple narration, 

When he meets wi' a bonnie lass bloomin' her lane, 
To think — ^that tho' poor, an' tho' lowly in station. 

The lass has a heart he may please, or may pain! 
Then, if he can mak' her a wife, let him tak' her, 

An' bear her in joy an' in triumph away; 
But 0! if he canna — ^beguile her he manna. 

But leave her to bloom on her ain native brae ! 




^mg §^«U 4w'>' 



[The genUenun whose death called forth these lines— th« " Dear Hod- 
bod" of a Terjr different song in this collection — was, without one 
eiceptian, the best man I ever knew. His enthnsiaatic iTiendship 
for myself, his disinterested Eeal fbr ray reputntdon and success — I 
shall never forget. Kor has he nil died ', On my last visit to York- 
shire, I found his ^nrit still animating his Mends, and meeting me 
at ererj turn, with the welcome of the years that are past. 

hi, how diSnent— jet bow lika Ihc nma !"] 



0;NT anld Men's to Town come, in kind- 
ness, tome, 
Wi' the heart in the hand, an' the soul 
in the e'e ; 

i' blithely I meet fhem, as aft as they oa'; 

ane that comes never — the dearest of &' t 

o There'e aften some failin' where maist ane wad lean ; 
'^^ Some micklo 'iU phraise when but little they mean. 
You felt hb heart beat in ilk word he let fit' ; 
But that kind ane comes Dever — the dearest of a' 1 




It isna the distance — that soon wad be pass'd ; 
Its nae fit o' canldnesa — that short while wad last; 
Its the stem grip o' Death that keeps Hudson awa', 
An' be will come never — ^the dearest of a' I 



Ify ain day is closin', and I, too, maun dee. 
I scarce care how soon — ^if wi' him I may be I 
For naue but guid fellows aroimd him 'ill draw, 
And be they a' monarchs, he's King o' them a' 1 



• lilt lis it ^nimdla.? 




[Written for an annual dinner party, chiefly a 
ti the Housea of Parliament.] 



^ LET U8 be Mendly ! since brief is life's 
day, 
And seldom undimmed by some trouble 

'Twere folly in rancour ot strife to employ 
One moment that might be devoted to joy. 
Impressed with this tmth are the heari» that meet here, 
For a banquet of friendship and mirth once a year ; 
And no strife shall intrude, and no ranconr ensae. 
For " Be friendly " 's the word when I'm dining with You 

At home we have cares — but wo leave them to-day ; 
In the world there is business — 'tis not in our way ; 
Our business goes on, when our joys are improving. 
And our care is, to see that the bottles keep moving I 
The Qneen, be she happy ! — we're happy as she ; 
The Lords, be they wise — are they wiser than we ? 
And as for the Commons, I hold it quite true, 
I am not of the Commons when dining with Tott ! 

Then fill round a bumper, and each, in his place. 
Drink with me— to thb wsjix of the whoia huhan kace ! 
Whatever his colonr, his clime, or his creed. 
Be he savage or dvUised, fettered or freed, 



Each man upon ns hath the claim of a brother I 
And if you can be touched by the woes of another, 
Yon will pledge me with feelings befitting and due, 
N(ff allow them to part — when Tve parted from Ton t 



Me oppn f aiirihftl at jfanns.. 



E often laughed at Tanny, 

But we loTe<l her while we laughed; 
Jhe was bo odd a mixture 
Of simplicity and craft. 
Wbate'er she thought she uttered, 
And her words — she "reckon'd 
nou't" 
Of the fine flash talk of London : 

Hera was Yorkshire out and out ! 
While her little schemes of cunning. 

Which she thought so veiled, were still 
As obviooB as the channel 

Of the purest mountain rill. 
Thus her heart being good and gentle. 

And transparent all her craft, 
We often laughed at Fanny, 
But we loved her while we laughed t 

A short life was my Fanny's, 

And slight the warning given I 
But her sins were those of childhood. 

And her spirit is in Heaven. 
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All throDgh her words, vhen dying, 

Ban a vein of aolemn thought; 
And we felt how tern was Fanny, — 

We bad laughed more than we ought. 
Tet even in those momenta 

Came out a phrase, a word, 
That reminded us of periods 

When the same with mirth we hefird. 
And we oft recall her sayings. 

Her pUyfiilness and craft ; 
Bat now — 'tis odd — we weep the most 

At what the most we laughed ! 



P5 Wittiam. 




Y William died in London, 

In London broad and brave ; 
His little life was but a drop 

Dashed from her mighty wave ! 
And few there were that mourned my 
boy. 
When he went to his grave. 

Tew mourned — and when we laid him 

In Lis earth-bed cold and low, 
So hireling Uute, I said, should stand 

In mimicry of woe ; 
But genuine tears, from eyes he loved, 

Flowed forth — as stall they flow. 
2a 
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I thought — but that was weakness — 

I had rather seen him laid 
In the distant, rural, green churchyard 

Near which a child he played, 
With daisies o'er the turf to bloom, 

And no dull walls to shade. 

How shall we e'er forget him ? 

His eye, instinct with light — 
His cheek's fair bloom, which Death itself 

Found it most hard to blight — 
His little manly bearing — ^all 

That made our cottage bright ! 

Above a boy ambitious. 

To learn, to work, to m^— 
Beyond his years considerate, 

And ominously wise — 
how I prized him ! NoWy it seems 

That half I did not prize. 

London ! fatal London ! 

How proud to come was I ! 
How proud was he I how proud were all f 

And all have come — to die ! 
Pass on, sad years ! and close the tale 

With its best words — " Here lib" 




iht (|hain is Jroltitn, Jathtr. 



[3uppoeed to be addreBsed to her fftther by Mrs. D , (who had been 

unhappUy married,) on the d«ath of her mother.] 




HE chain is broken. Father, 
Ihat bound together three ; 
The middle linlc ia taken ;— 

Bat thou art left to me, 
And I to thee, my Father ! 
And here I promiae the«. 
That ne'er was truer Daughter found. 
Than thou shalt find in me ! 

I have no tie to life, Father ; 
Save thee, I have not one ! 

I hear indeed the name of wife, 
But husband I have none. 

I name not this regretfully- 
All that is over now — 

I name it but to let thee see 
That my sole tie art Thou ! 

And I will tend thee, Father, 

Aa long as I have breath ; 
And if it please my Uother's Qod, 

I'U tend thy bed of death. 
Then, the last tie dissevered, 

I'll follow her and thee. 
Where Love shall join the links again 

That bound together three t 




^IW.ms. Silsij! 



[Uiuic b; Ibirivall.] 

■^ ' " l|iEEP, my Mary ! sleep, my Mary! 

'Iccp, though darksome he thy bed ; 
Sleep, my Mary ! sleep, my Kary ! 
Sleep, tbongh round thee lie the dead! 
Sleep .' — To thi» bed comes not nigh 
Tortured night, or tronbled day ; 
Fearless sleep, the dead tiiat lie 

Eound thee— how harmless they ! 

Sleep, my Mary ! sleep, my Mary ! 

Dream not then art left alone — 
Listen, Mary ! listen, Maiy I 

Well was once my footstep known !— 
Hush ! — That sob was much too loud ; 

Glad I am the grave is deep t 
It would pain her in her shroud. 

Could she hear her father weep ! 

Sleep, my Mary ! sleep, my Mary ! 

Dead thou art not — scarce removed ; 
SHU, my Mary ! still, my Mary ! 

Thou art living, thou art loved ! 
living still — at leaet to me. 

Still hefore my inward eye ; 
Loved— as nothing else can be [ 

Loved— till life and memory die ! 



^-fcsw^=>--. 



Wh Suitet io (Ssap^. 




IS aweet to i^cape from tlic Doise of the 
city, 
And spend one free day with a few we 

hold dear, 
yfho — all of them pleasant, and some of 
them witty — 
Are Bure to make thai day the gem of the year. 

The Thames that rolls by with its freightage of treasure, 
Must ebh — while we sit — ^in its changeful career ; 

But no ebb shall take place in our apring-tide of pleasure. 
Till the Bun has gone down on this gem of the year ! 

If the days we have passed hod their trouble or sorrow, 
If the heart had its pang, and the eye had its tear, — 

Sad thought may return with the gloom of to-moirow ; 
Such thought shall not sully this gem of the year ! 

'Tis a banquet of Friendship, which after-reflection 
The deeper shall hallow, the more shall endear ; 

For long shall come back on each pleased recollection 
The beanty and light of tMs gem of the year I 



(8'(tn now, mhen Jhi| Minds. 



[Written after the French KuTolatiun of thii year, vhieh a 
Majesty, the late Louia PbillippD, into exile.] 




—when the winds have diapelled 

tht dork Hmoke, 
And tho sun slimes again aa itprevionaly 

^the E irthqaake is over, whoBe ter- 

Tit^le shook 

of a Dynoaty, dust of a 
Throne !— 

— Trlif n tho ] ulsL of the generous beats high 
With hope for the future of France and of Uan, 
I And the aanguine believe that an era draws nigh 
To shame the most hiilliant since nations began ! — 

E'en note do I turn to my own Kative Land, 
With a love all the prouder for all I behold ; 

And exult in a Freedom not based in the sand, 

But built on a rock, and more fixed as more old ! — 

A Freedom which is not the spoil of an honr, 
Achieved by one impulse, and lost if that dies ; 

But the prize of long struggles, and left — a rich dower — 
To ourselves and our sons by progenitors wise I — 

A Freedom which keeps us within the safe mean. 
Which limite our contests to party alone ; 

A statesman cashiers — not imperils the Qitbbn, 
A cabinet shakes — not unfixes the Thbonb ! 



A Freedom which laughs at equality, but 
Its posts and its bonoure throws open to all; 

Whence a Briton may draw bis first breath in the hut. 
And, rising to greatness, may die in the hall 1 — 

A Freedom which holds this fair Island in peace, 
When strife and dismay over Europe are burled; 

And which — guarded by patiiots— never shall ceaae 
To shed its calm light through the storms of the world I 



%i Jarttii's $mi. 



[I knew the kte Mr. Purlcer, of the Iff, in the Veet lUditig of York- 
■hire, well. He deserred every word of the character I have given 
him in the Epitaph.] 



T Parker's Tomb — exulting — say : 
He from the lUght ne'er swerved, 
.Bat, fUthfully and well, " bis day 
' ■* And generation" served. 



tJn warped by censure or applause ; 

Still firm, however tried ; 
The world's amount of virtue was 

Diminished when he died I 

His death was monmed by Mends untold, 

And e'en his foes confess, 
That now the Queen's dominions hold 

One honest man the less. 





(^ ^(ornnoi the lloiiyhl 



■ ■ SCOEIf not tlie Plough ! which for ages 
BXiVH hath been 

The boast of this Isle of the Tree ; 
And for ages to come, when our tomb- 
stones are green, 
Our Posterity's boast let it be 
Oar cottons and silks -we might give to the moth, 

ISoT be much the vorse off, you'll allow ; 
The loom, after all, can but furnish his Cloth, 
The Man is sustained by the Plough ! 

It was well with our sires when their wives spun the 
fleece 

That at church and at maitet they wore ; 
When the loom — still domestic — was clicking in peace 

On the flags of the cottager's floor. 
And though manners have changed, yet let worst come 
to worst, 

"We could live as they lived, even now ; 
For garb is hut second, food ever is first, 

And our food is produced by the Plough ! 

When England waged war — as again she may do, 

Ajid conquered — aa conquer she will, 
Whence came the brave bandii that, on red Waterloo, 

Eept her soil the free soil it is still ? 
All fresh from the country — not pale from the town*— 

They marched, as they still would, I trow ; 
The fine healthy men of the dales and the downs, 

The broad-shouldered sons of the Plough ! 



S^S Sat[Ii ia on thit Stfin^. 

1819. 



[Founded on an old Northumbrian Bong, of which I n 
than the tune and chonu : 

". . . . Till tha tide conH in, tUI the liJae 
WtIL kiwkbanu; luaie dU ths tida cuma in." 
Set to muaic by Alicia Bennett.] 



the Tyne, and the wind blowa 

I The tide is rising fest, and I've little time 
to spare ; 
{But, before the latest moment, to part 
would be a Bin ! 
I M^rSo we'll kias, my bonny Mary, till the tide come in. 
'' ^^Till the tide come in, till the tide come in. 

We'll kiss, my bonny Mary, till the tide come in. 

Dut whj that filling eye, and that pale drooping brow ? 
I cannot bear those sighs, love ! I pray suppress them now. 
Let all without seem pleasure, though all be sad within, 
And we'll kisa, my bonny Mary, till the tide come in. 
Till the tide come in, &c. 

I thank thee for that smile, it is sunshine to me ; 
And I'll keep it in my heart when I'm far away at sea ; 
It will lighten on my watch when the lonely hours begin ! 
80 we'll kiss, my bonny Mary, till the tide come in, 
Till the tide come in, &c. 

It will lighten on my watch, like a moonbeam on deck ; 
It will shineif there be battle, it will gleam if there be wreck ; 
It viU nerve my soul in danger, an honoured name to win ! 
80 we'll kiss, my bonny Mary, till the tide come in. 
Till the tide come in, &o. 
2x 




Ajain that eye ia filled 1 Well, unblamed it nov rnnat be ; 
But w«ep not long, my dearest ; and breathe oft a prayer 



That prayer shall safe return me from the storm's or battle's 



To woo my bonny Mary till the tide come in I 
Till the tide come In, &c. 



Wton JuMdom. 




HEN Freedom made this Constitntion 

"Which you shall not find matched il 
the wide world you range, 

Two Spirits she chose to keep watch 
on its powers — 
The Spint of Caution, the Spirit of Change. 

"If Caution," she said, " would too slowly proceed, 
Then, Change, do thy part, nor allow him to £ag ; 

And if Change urge the engine to perilous speed. 
Then, Caution, be ready to slip on the drag ! " 

Thus erer those Spirits keep watch on its powers, 
Setard, or impel, as the need becomes known ; 

And 'tis hff them that this Constitution of ours 
In the line of Improvement rolls steadily on. 

And Britons have hut to preserve it intact — 
Secure Hiat its working no power can derange, 

WhUe the Spirit of Change shall force Caution to act, 
And the Spirit of Caution shall regulate Change i 




Mt ^imowii m §mmji. 



HE aeasona, in posaing, one sweet moral 
bring. 
And ■well — if he marked it— would 
i<ny|Q man do; 

Spread pleasure — like dm," is the lan- 
guage of Spring, 
" Uake all hearts as glad as you can do ! " 

The Summer but varies it : " Make each heart glad, 
Treat all with the wannth of affection ; 

Uy sua ahiaea alike on the good and the bad, 
And shall you dare to think of selection ? " 

The Autumn repeats it : " My stores are for atl ; 

But should one, in the scramble, get favonrj 
Let him share it with those to whom little may Ml, 
. And what's left wiU have all the more saTour ! " 

And Winter affirms it — while ahaking the door, 
And binding the stream with his fetter: 

" Keep the cold that I bring, from the hearths of the poor. 
And your own will bum brighter and better I" 

So speaks every Season that comes and departs. 

To the bosoms of all men appealing- 
Alas, that it touches so few of our hearts 1 

That so many continue unfeeling! 

"What a world it would be, if-Jess mindful of pelf— 
We esteemed every neighbour a broUier ; 

And if each, while he did a bit good for himself 
Did a little bit, too, for another I 




Jn fouth o.ir -»^alher^s. 



[For Her Htjest;'! birth-dar.] 

7011th, our &thers sought the wood, 
Or olimhed the hill at dawning gay; 
Our mothers, in their maidenhood, 

Donned their best gaib to givet the Uajr. 
And thongh old rites have passed away. 
The Uay is still with honour seen — 
We lore the Uouth that brings the day, 
The natal day of England's Queen. 

Our &Uien twined the blossomed bough 

To deck their chosen Queen of May ; 
To ours, tlieii' lore lliree Eingiloms vow, 

An Empire's millions homage pay I 
Their Uay-Queen reigned a single day, 

Then passfU, unnoticed, o'er the green ; 
Through all the year we own the sway, 

And bless the rule, of England's Queen 1 

Ifay brings, at eve, the loveliest star, 

At eve, the moon of softest ray ; 
In Uay, the night's the fairest far, 

The sweetest morning breaks— in May. 
Then brightest blooms the woodland spray. 

Then purest lies the dew-drop sheen- 
As Nature's self would grace the day 

That graced the world with England's Queen! 
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(Sttthpm thi| garni : 

A TALE OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

1849-50. 



TO 

MISS EEANEY 

OF BBADFOBD 
(m THE COUNTY OP YOBX) 

18 PBOUDLT AND OBATEFULLT INSCRIBED 

BY THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The demand for two editions of a long Poem, in little more than a year, 
imposes on the Author a yeiy pleasing duty. He has to thank liis nu- 
merous fiiends and the public, for their kind appreciation of his work. 
He has to thank many conductor of the Proyiucial press, for the ap- 
probation to which Ihey had long before accustomed him. He has to 
thank the editors of sundiy Metropolitan journals, for their notices — 
whether favourable or unfavoiu'able ; and as the effect of the latter on 
the sale may have been equal to that of ibe foimer, he thanks their re- 
spectiye writers with equal emphasi?. Among the favourable reviews, 
he is proud to partioulaiise that of William Jerdak, Esq — ^the Arbiter 
of Literary Taste for nearly half a century — whose approval would have 
consoled him for severer censures than any which his merits, or demerits, 
have yet attracted. He will only add, that the New Issue invites new 
and further criticism, which — ^he very respectfully intimates — ^he neither 
presumes to defy, nor descends to deprecate. 

Albert Cottage, 
JiUy^ 1863. StUtereea Fari^ London, 




jntroductian. 



JO THE SOUL OF BIB WALTEE SCOTT. 

of the Last and Migbtdeat 
Of all the Mmatrels — be thou bleat I 
g For tbat thou bast bequeathed to me 
A great and glorioue Leoact, 
Such as no other single mind — 
Save SHAKBPEA.aE'B — ever left behind ! 
One, not of earth, or earth-bom gold. 
In acres brood, or sums nntold, 
Which may by heirs be -wasted, may 
By lawless force be swept away. 
Or meanly filched by legal stealth ; 
But a bequest of Mental Wealth I 
Iieft, not to me alone, althoagh 
As much my own as if 'twere so ; 
And yet, high thanks to art divine ! 
As much the world's as it ia mine; 
E'en Idle the air, or like the son. 
Enjoyed by all, engrossed by none; 
Diffused, unspent; entire, though shared ; 
All undiminished, unimpaired. 
Ordained to rouse emotions high. 
And charm— till England's language die I 

! when at first I saw the Tale 
Wblob tells of the redoubted Gael,' 
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And of tihe bard' whose harp would wake 
To soothe the Lady of the Lake, 
I did not read. That term were weak 
The process of the hour to speak. 
Page aflier page, thy words of flame 
To me— without a medium— came ! 
The instant glanced at, glanced the whole 
"Not on my aiffht, but on my soul ! 
And, thus daguerreotyped, each line 
WiU there remain while life is mine ! 
I deemed that lay the sweetest far 
That ever simg of loye and war ; 
And vowed that, ere my dying day, 
I would attempt such lovely lay. 
But I was young, and had forgot 
How different were firom thine, Scott ! 
My genius, and my earthly lot. 

What though my ear, in boyhood's time. 
Delighted, drank the flowimg rhyme ? 
Though then, like Pope, no fool to fame, 
" I lisped in numbers," for they came. 
And waked, uncensured, unapproved, 
An echo of the strain I loved ? 
And what though, in maturer days. 
With none to judge, and few to praise. 
Survived and ruled the impulse strongs 
And my heart lived and moved in song ? 
Still — ^poor, unfriended, and untaught, 
A Cyclops in my Cave of Thought, 
Long sought I round, ere glimpse of day 
Consoled me with its entering ray. 
At length it came ! and then I tried 
To wake my Harp in lonely pride. 
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M J Harp was made from ttonted tree, 

The growth of Glendale's barest lea;* 

Yet fresh as prouder stems it grew. 

And drank, with leaf as green, the dew ; 

Bright showers, from Till or Beaumont shed. 

Its roots with needful moisture fed ; 

Qbj birds, Norlhumbiian skies that wing, 

Amid its branches lored to sing ; 

And purple Cheviot's breezy air 

Kept up a life-like quivering there. 

From Hai^p, thence rudely framed and strung, 

Ah ! how should strain like thine be flung ? 

If, moved by young ambition's dream, 

I struck it to some lofty theme. 

All harshly jarred its tortured chords, 

As 'plaining such should be its lord's ; 

But all its sweetness wakened still 

To lay of Northern stream or hill ! 

To Ceaven's emerald dales transferred. 
That simple Harp with praise was heard. 
The manliest sons, the loveliest daughters. 
That flourish by the Aire's young waters, 
By gentle Eibble's verdant side, 
And by the Wharfe's impetuous tide. 
Lauded its strains. And for this cause. 
While throbs my breast to kind applause- 
Nay, when, beneath the turf laid low. 
No kind applause my breast can know — 
A Poefa hleasinff, heart-bequeathed. 
O'er the domains of Craven breatiied. 
Shall be to every hill and plain 
Like vernal dew, or summer rain. 
And stay with her, while bud or bell 
Decks lowland mead, or upland fell 1 * 
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There — mindful still of thee — ^I strove 

To frame a lay of war and loye. 

I roused old heroes from the urn ; 

Bade buried monks to day return ; 

And waked fair m^ids, whose dust had lain 

Ages in lead, to bloom again ; 

liy grateful wish to pour along 

Those emerald dales the charm of song, 

And do for Malham's Lake and Gave 

What thou hadst done for Katrine's wave. 

Not that the pride impelled me now 

That had inspired my youthful vow ; 

I would but some like notes essay, 

Not rashly wake a rival lay! 

But years of gloom and strife came on ; 
Dark omens girt the British Throne ; 
The Disaffected and the Bad, 
Who hopes from wild commotion had, 
Gave towns to tumult and to flame, 
And treason wrought — ^in William's name ! 
That was no time, in idle lays, 
To kindle feuds of other days-^ 
I tuned my Harp to Order's cause, 
And sung for Britain's King and Laws ! ' 
For party ? Ay ! but party then 
Was led by England's greatest men — 
By Him,^ to save his country bom 
By JEKm^"^ whom all the people mourn ; 
'Twas graced by Stanlbt's^ noble name. 
And vaunted that of 'gallant Gbaemb.'' 
Men-— far too high, too pure, too proud. 
To flatter either court or crowd ; 
Men-Amoved by patriotic zeal. 
And seeking nought but England's weal I 

2s 
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Dull were the head could style the man 
Who followed them, a partisan. 

Far from thjr Tweed — ^my birth that claims — 

I find myself on regal Thamss ! 

The swans that Spbitser loved to sing, 

Before me prone the snowy wing ; 

In Surrey woods, by moonlight pale, 

I list to Thomsok's nightingale \^^ 

Use the same walks that Collins used, 

And muse, where Po^s himself hath mused 1 " 

"What wonder if the wish, that burned 

So strong in youth, in age returned ; 

And — ^'mid such scenes — ^my Harp again 

Took up the long-abandoned strain ? 

But ah ! when of the high design 

Is traced at length the closing line, 

I say not — ^How unlike to thine ! 

(Tlie forward child of youthful pride, 

That bold Presumption long hath died) 

But-— How unlike to that which first 

On my enraptured Fancy burst. 

When, fresh and fair, my untried theme 

Eose— like a landscape in a dream ! 

That landscape hath familiar grown, 

And half of its romance is flown. . 

Thus regions new, in distance seen. 

Have sunny vales of smoothest green. 

And mountains which, as they ascend. 

With the blue sky so softly blend. 

That— giving nought of earth to view-r- 

They seem to be ethereal too ! 

But, visited, the change is harsh ; 

The vales that looked ao smooth, are marsh ; 
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Brashwood and heath the hills array ; 
And rock and quagmire har the way ! 

Yet round that marshy who seek the vale, 

May violet find, or primrose pale ; 
Yet on those hills, who choose to climb. 
May meet the crow-flower or the thyme ; 
While e'en the rock for buds has room, 
And e'en the quagmire boasts its bloom ! 

And, well I hope, that Northman ne'er 

Will lend a cold fastidious ear, 

To hear a Native Bard rehearse 

In the good old heroic verse. 

How, bold of heart and strong of hand. 

His Danish Fathbbs won Nobthumberland. 



NOTES. 

I Roderick Dhu. ^ Allan-Bane. 

3 Glendale, one of the minor diyisons of the county of Northumber- 
land, takes its name from the small stream of the Glen. 

^ This, and the preceding paragraph, have already appeared in the 
Epistle to Gourley; but to haye omitted them here, would haye 
marred the Introduction. 

^ I trust that this will not be considered a too ostentatious allusion 
to a number of loyal and patriotic lyrics, which successiyely appeared 
in most of the leading journals of the day, and which, in their collected 
form, went through wree editions. 

« The Duke of Wellington. ' The late Sb Robert Peel. 

8 Now the Earl of Derby. • Sir James Graham. 

^^ Thomson's fondness for the song of the nightingale is well known. 
He was in the habit of sitting at his open window half the summer 
night, entranced with its unriycdled music. The name of Collins, in 
my mind, is inseparably connected with that of Thomson, by his beauti- 
ful Elegy on the death of the latter. 

^^ I allude to Battersea, the lanes and walks of which must haye 
been familiar to the great poet, from his frequent yisits to the mansion 
of his friend, Lord Bolingbroke, at that place. 
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I FEEL the sunt" the Aged Warrior atiid, 

I His hand upon hia GraDdoblld'B shoulder 
Uid— 

I A. Btripling tall, whose locks of yellow 
shone 

^I n brightandbeanteons contrast to bis own. 
Which waved, amid that summer morning's glow, 
As purely white as Cheriot's drifted snow ! 
" I feel the sun 1 " again the Warrior said, 
" So, rest we, Harold, on this mountain's head, 
Whence thou— not I !-r-mayst cast thine eyes abroad. 
And see the beauty of the works of God — 
His Mountains wild, and his yet wilder Sea, 
Which lieth in its might so tranquilly. 
And wooeth with so soft a kiss the shore, 
As if it promised to be wild no more ! 
Look to the right— Thou see'st the castled steep 
Of regal Bamborough beetle o'er the deep ; 
See'st, far beneath, the sparkling waters play. 
As wins the tide on Waren's beauteous bay ; 
And on the left, the Tower of Holy Isle 
Kiae, like a rock of snow, in Homing's smile ! 
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'Twas thus that rose the land, thus gleamed the waye, 

' Twas thus that shone the sun, when Guthrum hraye, 

QuTHRTJM THE Danb, from whom, with pride and joy, 

For ever trace thy princely line, my Boy ! 

When Guthrum led his Danish fleet, well-manned, 

And drew up all his ships on yonder strand. 

'Tis long ago. Men then, my son, were men I 

I was not hlind, I was not feeble, then I 

Wouldst hear the Tale ?" Young Harold smiled. He knew 

The threatened Tale, but liked to hear it too ; 

And had, besides, a generous wish to please 

Much-talking Age in its infirmities. 

He therefore answered with a prompt assent ; 

When, gratified, his back the Warrior leant. 

Beside the Youth, against a mossy stone 

That caimed the mountain which they sat upon ; 

And while, with cheek now slightly flushed, now pale. 

And voice that often changed, he told his Tale, 

There needed not the Harp. That warlike hand 

Could once the sword, but ne'er the harp command ; 

And therefore not like Minstrel, but like One 

By whom bold deeds had often, erst, been done. 

He, as he felt it, poured his varying theme, 

And WAS the Bard, he would have scorned to seem. I 



I. 
A hundred ships, my son, with mast and sail, 
Had caught the impulse of the eastern gale ; 
In every ship, a score of rowers brave 
Had backward bent their oars to brush the wave ; 
When Guthrum' s vessel gave the parting sigh. 
And led herself the way across the brine. 
The tallest as the first, her dragon-form^ 
Had, scathless, weathered many a wreckful storm ; 
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For all along her sides, from stem to stem, 
The mystic words might every eye disoem, 
Which held within their characters a charm. 
Of power the wildest tempest to disarm ! 
Her mast was fashioned of the roan-tree ;' 
Her canvas had been wove by Sisters Three, 
Who, as their flying shuttles led the woof, 
With magic soDgs had made it wizard-proof ! 
From the same hands, to Guthrum's safety true, 
Had come the flag that at the mast-head flew. 
On whose white fold there soared the Eaven Black,^ 
Empowered to scent the prey and point the track — 
At least, obedient to our Northern creed, 
We boldly followed where he seemed to lead I 

II. 
The weapons used in war on deck were stored — ^* 
The lance, the bow, the battleaxe, the sword; 
While, as the bearers tall, and framed of wood, 
Lashed side by side, the shields around it stood — 
Ever, in case of accident, at hand. 
Our floats in water, as our guards on land. 
Bright lay each steel-blade, bright each burnished hilt. 
With Saxon blood so shortly to be gilt. 
In ^0 obscure encounter — since there came 
Two Scalds with us, to give each flght to fame ;^ 
Anlave and Eolfe their names, on Danish ground 
For ready eloquence of song renowned. 
Alas, to soDg no more they lend their breath, 
But calmly slumber in the arms of death. 
Their very names forgot, their strains divine 
Erased from every memory but mine. 
Which treasures parts of them — although it ought, 
Perchande, to treasure things more worthy thought ! 

m. 
We sailed from Denmark. Thenceforth, never more 
Was eye of Aymund to behold that shore, 
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Which faded from my last and lingering look — 
For with strange sadness leave of it I took ! 
Night fell, mom rose ; and still our onward way 
We made through breaking mist and dashing spray.' 
Night fell, mom rose : and, as before, we found 
But sky above us, and but sea aroxind. 
The third night came, and brought a timely blast. 
Which sped our vessels forward. And at last • 

IV. 

Through parting clouds of crimson and of gold, 
Through flying mists of white, transparent fold, 
Like some young Monarch from his curtained sleep. 
Arose the Sun from out the shining Beep I 
He glanced upon our fleet, and, glancing, showed 
The spacious bay near which our vessels rode-— 
Here Bamborough Castle caught his earliest smile ;* 
There caught it, too, the Tower of IColy Isle ; 
While the wild Cheviots — distant — to the ray. 
As if less distant) reared their summits gray. 
Fair and familiar sight I For oft, before, 
Our ships had rested on that goodly shore, 
And oft had thence retraced the foaming flood 
Laden with spoil — ^achieved by blows and blood I 
And blood, we knew, was soon again to flow. 
Spoil to be won, 'mid wailing and 'mid woe ; 
But that good fleet was destined ne'er again. 
For Denmark's shore, to cross the bounding main I 

V. 

I sailed with Quthrum ; ever at his side 
As kinsman owned, and as a warrior tried ; 
To ask whose counsel he would often bend. 
And whom he blushed not to proclaim his friend. 
By my advice, a feint that mom was made— 
As if we feared the shore we would invade, 
Our fleet to seaward bore from Waren's bay, 
Nor neared the Island till had waned the day. 
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Then, while the vesper bell in distance rung, 
We moored our vessels, and to shore we sprang — 
A hundred men, selected from the fleet. 
Inured each peril fearlessly to meet ,* 
Guthrum himself, with falchion in his hand, 
The first to leap upon the Island-strand; 
Nor deem, of all the hundred warriors brave. 
Thy Grandsire was the last to quit the wave ! 

VI. 

We sought the Convent — not, be sure, that we 

Would in its shade do rite of piety I 

For we were Danes that held the Northern Faith, 

And deemed that wreaking every structure scathe, 

Whatever its name, in which were wont convene 

The hated followers of the Nazarene, 

At any risk, against uncounted odds. 

Was for the honour of our country's gods. 

Instructed thus from infancy to feel. 

Each had the stimulant of fiery zeal, 

Which nerved his aim, and gave, amid the fight, 

To deeds of blackest dye the hue of right. 

Tet nathless, son, the firm belief is mine. 

Had they not been aware how rich the shrine 

Of good St. Aidan of the Holy Isle, 

The pious Founder of the sacred pile — 

Their zeal would scarce have brought oxir warriors o'er 

To bootless battle on the Saxon shore ! 

vn. 
Full gloomily against the western skies. 
Still faintly tinged with sunset's lingering dyes. 
The Convent rose. Within, we heard a crowd 
Of devotees at worship, low, or loud. 
Our savage war-cry, and our weapon-clash, 
Our in-burst — ^sudden as the lightning's flash. 
And far more startHng — checked the course at once 
Of the low mutter, and the loud response. 
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And dread, well-founded, of a fierce assault 
Sent shrieks, instead, along ea^h echoing vault. 
The bald and black-robed Brothers of the Rood, 
With little dignity, in haste made good 
Their present safety — all escaped but One, 
And he stood up beside the altar stone, 
Defiant, calm. He, doubtless, wished to claim 
The envied glory of a Martyr's name. 
And had his wish ! To no man need I tell 
What happed where Guthrum's deadly falchion fell ! 
We saw the fresh blood dim its azure shine; 
We saw his victor hand upon the shrine ; 
And dreamed but of dividing soon the spoil, 
Obtained at little risk, with little toil ; 
When men— not in the black array of monk — 
Men — ^who had, at our entrance, backward slunk, 
80 seemed it, to the aisle's obscure recess — 
Eetumed to light with looks of haughtiness. 
And all so fully armed, as well, I ween, 
To vindicate the proud change of their mien ! 
A chosen band they were of Saxons stem. 
As, at deep cost, 'twas shortly ours to learn, 
There by the Monks maintained, on duty hard — 
The precious treasures of the House to guard. 

vm. 
And now, my son, I wot thy youthful ear 
Is keenly bent a Tale of Blood to hear. 
And I — ^who lately heaved a sigh, to know 
We sat with scenes so beautiful below, 
And all those beauteous scenes of land and sea. 
One mournful, one unpeopled blank to me — 
I, by the very loss of sight, have more 
Of power the scene, long vanished, to restore. 
The Present now is nothing, Harold, — ^but. 
Not so from me the busy Past is shut. 

2 T 
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I miss, indeed, the common outward day, 
But have, within my soul, a clearer ray, 
In which, whatever — ^in long departed years — 
I saw, or acted, often re-appears, 
And not, now, faint and dim — as when the shine 
Of all the hright external world was mine- 
But hold and hrilHant, placed in real light, 
And less, in truth, a Memory than a 8ight ! 

ix. 
'Tis thus, e'en now, I we that place of doom, 
With its light fading till it ends in g^oom. 
I ue the savage figures moving there. 
As fiercely they emerge &om gloom to glare- 
Emerge in numhers more than matching those 
To whom this evening finds, or makes, them foes. 
I see th' astonished Danes ; my gaze I turn 
To where the lustres of the altar hum— • 
There Guthrum, sternly poising his red hrand, 
To fierce encounter animates his hand ; 
Points to the f^h stain, as an omen sure 
Of that which every foe must soon endure ; 
And is himself the very first to give 
The stroke, which no man can receive and live ! 
A shout — in which stem Valour's heart is heard— 
Shakes the vast fane, as if hy earthquake stirred ; 
An answering shout return the Saxon foes. 
And the two lines in deadly confiict close ! 

X. 

Few men, perhaps, there he, who will maintain 
That holder is the Saxon than the Dane; 
As few there are who will the converse hold, 
And say the Dane is more than Saxon hold. 
Once adverse races, on one soil they hlend, 
And, hrave alike, no more in arms contend. 
Except when, marshalled 'gainst a common foe. 
They strive which first shall deal the victor hlow. 
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'Tis plain, my son, when such in combat stand, 

That numbers must the strife's eTent command. 

Though Gu thrum's falchion taught, at every wheel, 

Some luckless foe the temper of its steel ; 

And though his gallant band, with equal skiU, 

And equal prowess, worked his eager will ; 

' Twas soon a certainty, that in the fray 

The Danish force fell all too fast away. 

As was my wont, I fought at Guthrum's side. 

And marked his yisage as our loss he eyed. 

'' O'ermatched," he said, ** and barred from all retreat, 

No hope remains to us but from the fleet. 

Go, signal them. No words, my friend — ^but fly !" 

For thus to leave him, loath, be sure, was I. 

Besides, an errand which I deemed so safe, 

A youthful warrior's mood might fairly chafe. 

lleluctantly, with ill-dissembled wrath, 

I went; but found that not so safe the path 

As I had deemed it. At the portal stood 

Armed men to bar my exit-— won with blood. 

Theirs and my own ! — ^I quickly reached the strand. 

And gave the signal. East they leaped to land ; 

And of our men, at least two hundred more 

Soon stood, in arms, along the silent shore-— 

All glad to quit the ships, and drowsy sea^ 

AU proud to rescue, or to die, with me ! 



We marched — ^but had not from the beach gone far, 

When lo 1 betwixt us and the western star, 

A column of red light to heaven arose, 

I<it, as it seemed to me, by Saxon foes, 

A beacon on some neighbouring lull-top — ^meant 

To warn the Mainland of our night-descent. 

But as, with rapid steps, we onward came, 

I soon perceived it was no beacon-flame. 
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But of some dread catastrophe the proof — 

'Twas bursting, Harold, from the Convent's roof! 

And ever, as our footsteps nearer drew, 

The red flame brighter — ^broader — grander — grew, 

Till, in its far-shed splendour, Tisible lay 

The Isle, the shore, the vessels, and the bay ! 

I saw the huge pile being thus consumed, 

And inly said — " Is Guthrum there entombed ?" 

The thought was maddening I and at once I lost 

Power o'er myself, forgot awhile my post. 

And, acting most unlike a leader sage. 

Ban forth — ^impelled by sorrow and by rage, 

Ean forth, alone, with brimful heart and eye. 

And burning to avenge him or to die I 

Again I hurried to the postern door. 

Whence I had cut my way not long before. 

The guards were dead ; but out a blast there broke, 

Full in my face, of mingled fire and smoke ! 

' Twas with a sinking heart I backward drew ; 

For I believed its dark foreboding true, 

And that beneath the rapid flames had quailed 

Alike the brave Aseailants and th' Assailed ! 

And Guthrum — he — ^my generous Prince — ^my friend I 

But could such hero thus have met his end ? 

The doubt inspired a hope. With lightened mind, 

I turned away, the Convent's front to find ; 

And gaining that, with pleasure I perceived 

My frantic error had been well retrieved. 

I heard my followers, heard their measured tread ; 

Next moment, I was marching at their head; 

Another^ and my voice the order gave 

With me to enter — ^to avenge, or save ! 

XII. 

But scarcely had the order been addressed. 
When — ^like a torrent between rocks compressed, 
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Which toils and struggles, for a time in vain. 

Free course and outlet for its waves to gain — 

Along the vaulted passage to the door 

I saw the tide of conflict wildly pour ; 

Pour with the torrent's rage, the torrent's din, 

Its motions reddened hy the hlaze within ! 

The Danes came first ; hut, coming, hackward stepped, 

And still their pressing foe at sword-point kept, 

And when at last they gained the outer space, 

Formed, and still met them hravely, face to face, 

Beceding, hut with step deliberate, slow, 

And with strong arm returning blow for blow. 

I saw my Guthrum, firm and undismayed, 

Wielding, with scarce less might, his battle-blade. 

And though with force diminished, cheering on 

His men — when Hope itself was all but gone. 

Brave heart ! he dreamed not of the strength at hand 

That now made victors of his gallant band ; 

For wearied, as they were, by lengthened fight. 

And daunted by th' approach of unworn might. 

It needed little but our onset-shout, 

To put the Saxon remnant to the rout. 

Scarcely pursued, the guardians fled apace. 

And left the Danes the masters of a place 

In which the Fire-Fiend held his burning throne. 

And wielded there a power that dwarfed our own I 

xni. 
Guthrum approached me now, with sheathed brand. 
Expressed a warrior's thanks, and grasped my hand ; 
And scarce his gratitude had ceased to speak, 
When aU were startled by a piercing shriek ; 
But whence it came we knew not. One averred 
It was some suffocating wretch we heard, 
Who, left upon the bloody floor to die. 
Had given his death-pang utterance in that cry ! 
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Surmised another that, in sorrow drowned, 
The Fathers walked the homing walls around, 
And one of them might, haply — ^in that hrief 
And fearful oathurst — ^have expressed his grief. 
But I had caught with more experienced ear,. 
The source and meaning of that sound of fear. 
I knew the voice was Womait's I And I knew. 
If half that I had heard of monks was true. 
To find within a Convent's hallowed wall 
A lovely damosel, were marvel small. 
But no light fancy, in that awfal hour. 
Held o'er my hosom e'en a moment's power ; 
Nought hut that instinct— -human life to save— 
Which moves the hasest, hut commands the hrave. 
Along the portion yet unfired, I ran. 
Ear hent to listen, eye awake to scan ; 
But sight or sound of life, alas I was none, 
8ave one distracted Monk — and only one. 

XIV. 

I found the Father in the open air, 
Engaged in weeping, and, it seemed, in prayer ; 
And more hy gesture than hy means of speech. 
Him I contrived, at length, my quest to teach. 
'Wildered at first the old man's looks had heen. 
But soon they here the marks of anguish keen. 
As if some ohject, near and dear, within, 
Were perishing through his, the Father's sin ! 
He motioned — ^for it now waa mine, in turn. 
The old man's meaning by his signs to leam — 
And straightway led me to a secret door. 
By evergreens and shrubbery covered o'er. 
He took my hand, and, darkly entering there. 
We clombe what seemed a steep and spiral stair, 
And when we had attained the highest round, 
We paused, until a massive door he found. 
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That opened, f^om the cell a dim light broke, 
Through the close air, and haze of searching smoke. 
A single glance safficcd to prove the Monk 
A faithful guide. Upon the cell-floor sunk, 
A female form lay here, as if in death ; 
And there, without a movement or a breath, 
Her cheek against the flashing lattice laid — 
Half stood, and half reclined, another maid. 
Like marble bust, the latter leaned in light, 
As still, as beauteous, and, in truth, as white ! 
To raise them both, and both at once to bear 
Down the dark windings of the same steep stair. 
And into the fresh breeze of niglit at length — 
But little tasked my early manhood's strength. 
To place them on the greensward, far away 
From the flame's risk, and yet within its ray, 
That the good Father might employ his skill 
Sense to restore — was task more easy still. 
O'er them I stood, and blessed the welcome blaze 
That gave, by fits, the Eescued to my gaze I 

XV. 

A Maiden bom to rank of high degree. 

Her costly garments showed the one to be; 

The other's neat simplicity of dress 

Might her poor Follower's lowly state express. 

When breathed on by the air, the latter soon 

Recovered firom her deep and death-like swoon ; 

'Twas somewhat longer, ere the Lady broke 

The fetter of the trance, and slowly woke. 

At length, my son, I saw returning Hie — 

Scarce yet triumphant in the dubious strife — 

Betuming colour gradually shed 

Through the cheek's whiteness — ^like the dawning's red 

Gleaming through mist-wreaths ! and I saw her eye 

Fair open on me — ^like the azure sky 
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Of morning, when the Morning Star beams through- 
The seeming spirit of the kindling bine I 
Harold, that was a moment richly worth 
AU the best moments I had passed on earth ! 
There are who tell us that true love requires 
Time and sweet intercourse to fan its fires; 
Then love, my sou, was not my passion's name. 
Which, in an instant, blazed from spark to flame ! 
That eye— I felt — that heavenly eye to me 
Thenceforth my Blessing or my Blight must be ! 
The Star which— o*er my ocean beaming bright — 
To wreck must lure me, or to rapture light I 

XYI. 

From such emotions, new to me and strange, 

I found my spirit lapse with sudden change. 

As life in her resumed its wonted sway, 

It ebbed from me— or seemed to ebb-— away. 

My wound, unfelt while yet my blood was hot, 

And since, if felt at all, regarded not, 

Had, from the very moment it was ta'en, 

Been stealing life with slow, but ceaseless, drain. 

And now my head grew light; I fell to ground ; 

The sky, with all its rushing stars, went roimd, 

And whirled to utter darkness ! As I sunk, 

I had some glimpses of the black-robed Monk, 

And eke a vague impression of a new 

And numerous force of enemies in view. 

The last remembered sounds my ear conveyed. 

Were those of onslaught furiously made. 

Then seemed it me, that people gathered round, 

Who softly touched, and raised me from the ground; 

Gently they raised me, tenderly they bore 

Away — away. I heard and felt no more. 
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NOTES. 

^ Tho soldiers of each fleet obeyed in general one chief, whose vessel 
was distinguished from the rest. He could guide his vessel as the good 
horseman his steed ; he was initiated in the science of the runes ; he 
knew the mystic characters which, engraved upon swords, secured the 
victory, and those which, inscribed on the poop and on the oars, pre- 
served vessels from shipwreck. — Thierr^a Norman Conquest. The 

name of the Danish leader is variously spelt — Guthrum, Guthrun, 
Godrun. I am reminded by my friend Mr. Pollakd, of the Audit 
Office, that there is a street in York which still retains his name, being 
called Guthrum-Gate. 

^ The roan-tree, or mountain ash, was deemed an infallible charm 
against the power of demons. In the old Ballad of " The Laidley 
Worm," Childe "Wynde's ship had a *mast of rowan-tree.' 

3 The Danes, on landing, unfurled a mystic standard. It was a flag 
of white silk, in the centre of which appeared the black figure of a 
Raven, with open beak and outspread wings ; three of King Swen's 
sisters had worked it in one night, accompanying their labour with 
magic songs and gestures. It was supposed to indicate, by its motions, 
the direction in which a successful adventure might be made. — 
Thierry's Norman Conquest 

* Their offensive weapons were commonly the bow and arrows, the 
battleaxe, and the swo]>i. Of their defensive armour, the shield or 
buckler was the chief. This most commonly was of wood, bark, or 
leather. It was generally of a long oval form, just the height of the 
bearer. It was not without its use even la naval encounters ; for if 
the fear of falling into their enemies' s hands obliged one of the war- 
riors to cast himself into the sea, he could easily escape by swimming 
upon his buckler. — Mallefs Northern Antiquities, 

^ They (the poets) were more especially honoured and carressed at 
the courts of those princes, who distinguished themselves by their 
great actions and passion for glory. Such princes never set out on any 
considerable expedition without some of them in their train. — Ibid. 

* The venerable remains of the celebrated fortress of Bamborough 
Castle stand on the crown of a high rock, triangular in figure, one of 
the points projecting into the German Ocean. Holy Island, or 
more properly Lindisfame, which is situated a few miles north of 
Bamborough, is called by Bede a semi-island, being twice an island 
and twice a continent in one day ; for at the flowing of the tide, it is 
encompassed by water ; and at the ebb, there is an almost dry passage 
to and from the mainland. St. Aidan was the founder of the Monas- 
tery. — Sistoty of Northumberland. 
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CANTO II. 

I. 

i^^;Y whom— or whither— I was borne away ; 

"' How long devoid of consciousness I lay ; 
./U7- 4^ And where I was, when feeling's light again 
Came back into the chambers of my brain ; 
Were mysteries ! and no liying creature by. 
Appeared to give to questioning reply. 
Nathless, I did not feel abandoned aU : 
The light that glimmered through the lattice small. 
Made me, by slow degrees indeed, aware 
Of some one's rude, but not unkindly, core. 
True, I was in a rustic hut ; I saw 
The walls were built of turf, the roof was straw ; 
And yet not comfortless its aspect seemed — 
Piled on the hearth, a fire of branches gleamed ; 
And my low couch, of mountain heather made. 
Was softly strown, and had been freshly laid ; 
While yarious skins, with all their shaggy hair. 
Spread o'er it, fenced me from each blast of air. 
The garb that I had worn, was near me flung ; 
The sword that I had wielded, safely hung ; 
My wound, too, as I shortly after found, 
By skilful leech-craft had been dressed and bound. 
And all were tokens that appeared to show 
I was, at least, not treated like a foe. 

II. 
But where then was I ? Was I bound or free ? 
I started from my lowly couch to see. 
A thoughtless act ! which scarce allowed me time 
To gaze on mountains, wild, and white with rime, 
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And on a frost-fog, which was curling then 
Up to the brilliant sunshine from the glen— 
For Springy although arrived, was timid still, ' 
And scared by Winter from his yet-claimed hill. 
Of that wild scene brief glimpse did I obtain, 
When darkness fell once more upon my brain. 
And in this second trance, if minutes fl;ew> 
K hours, or days, went by — ^I nothing knew. 
I woke again, awoke aU faint and weak, 
Dreaming I heard soft yoices near me speak I 
I listened ; gently oped the hut's sole door ; 
And a sweet Vision graced the sunny floor. 

m. 
Before me stood a Maiden, young and fair, 
With bright-black eyes, and eke with bright-black hair; 
With cheeks that bore the heath-bell's softest tint, 
And lips where Loye might purest kiss imprint! 
Her graceful flgure — ^neither low nor tall — 
Was something slender, yet was full withal. 
Such ever may be seen, fresh, blooming, sweet, 
When at the dance the village damsels meet; 
Such ever reap, in harvest's merry tide. 
The yellow fields that smile by fedr Tweedside I 
But something sweeter in that Maiden's face, 
Than e'en its nameless charm and native grace, 
I saw, and prized. It was the kind concern. 
The doubtful, anxious glance, that sought to learn 
Whether the change, which now in me appeared. 
Was that she hoped for, or was that she feared. 
From those sweet signs, I then, and rightly, guessed 
This Maid had been the Watcher o'er my rest. 
To whom, since that wild night of flame and strife, 
I doubtless owed that I was still in life; 
And, deeply grateful for so kind a part, 
I would have uttered what I felt at heart; 
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But she, with finger pressed upon her Hp, 

Forbade me; and away I saw her trip. 

A shadow seemed on all things round to fall. 

When she withdrew; but light came back to all j 

With her return! And soon the Maiden brought. 

With smiles, the medicine which the Leech had sought 

(As afterwards she often used to teU) 

On moor and moss, by river and by fell — 

A precious compound! which, his science told^ 

Infused new blood, or purified the old. 

IT. 

New blood— at least new strength — there daily came. 

By felt degrees, into my languid frame; 

But well I weened the strength or blood, conveyed, 

Less from the Medicine came, than from the Maid, 

From whose bright aspect and demeanour kind, 

A light began to dawn upon my mind — 

A light by which my fancy had full scope 

To frame the visions ever dear to Hope ! 

That evening's strange adventures I recalled. 

When, more than foemen, had the flames appalled, 

The fight — the rescue — and at last the gaze 

On those fair features brightened by the blaze— 

Until the moment when on earth I sunk. 

Exhausted, down beside the black-robed Monk. 

*' If," thus I tried to reason, " I had been. 

By my own friends, borne senseless from the scene, 

They would have doubtless borne me to the strand, 

Nor left their Leader on a hostile land— 

i should not in a stranger's hut have lain, 

But in my vessel, and upon the main. 

Or if — ^provoked by holy treasure lost— 

Guthrum had inland led his Danish host, 

And brought me with him,— would my Guthrum not 

Ere this, have visited his kinsman's cot?" 
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'Twas mystery all I-— I then recalled the sight 

Of the fresh warriors that renewed the fight : 

'' Those warriors must haTe Saxon been, and who 

Can prove to me they were not victors too ? 

But if they were, then whence — I fain would know — 

Sprang all this care of me> their decdly foe ? 

Delicious, but most presumptuous thought I 

Had that fair Lady's intercession wrought 

In my behalf? And do I— Kjan I err ? 

TM8 was the Maiden I had saved with her 1" 

V. 

Impatience all, the truth to ascertain, 

I would have tried my power of speech again. 

But, as before, the Maiden's finger-tip, 

Imposing silence, pressed her rosy lip. 

My Danish ire was roused. The Maid perceived 

The angry feeling, and, I saw, was grieved. 

She gently pressed my hand, she did not speak, 

Save by a tear that trickled down her cheek I 

On this my heart my conduct *gan upbraid— 

" Wretch ! this poor girl may be a Saxon Maid, 

And if she is of Saxon lineage sprung. 

How should she comprehend thy Danish tongue ?"^ 

I begged the Maid's forgiveness with mine eye. 

And the sweet girl forgave me-rwith a sigh I 

VI. 

I smiled — and yet was deeply vexed — to think 
No power I had to seize a single link 
Of that chain, whose unwinding was to guide 
My future steps to ruin or a bride. 
Unless my young attendant first could teach 
Her invalid the use of Saxon speech^ 
Or I initiate that attendant young 
Into the mysteries of the Danish toogue; - 
And either, Harold, seemed to me a feat 
Less easy than a host, in arms, to meet* 

2x 
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Judge then my wonder, and conceive my joy. 
To hear the Maiden Danish terms employ 1 
Imperfect, it is true, but how dear 
The unexpected accents to my ear 1 

vn. 
" The Leech's chaise was strict/' the Maiden said, 
" That I should keep thee quiet, and in bed, 
From aught that might awake emotion deep, 
In one whose only need is rest and sleep. 
And I, obedient to his uttered will, 
Have kept thee so, and so would keep thee still. 
But thou didst save me I thine tbe daring hand 
That from the very burning plucked the brand 1 
And Gh)n, who died for us upon the tree, 
(The Maiden crossed herself) my witness be ! 
I would do aught, so that it harm thee not. 
Do aught to soothe or cheer thy hapless lot ! 
Assured that> do for thee whate'er I may, 
I never can that gallant deed repay. 

vm. 
" To tell, e'en now, in thine impatient ear, 
The narrative that thou wouldst gladly hear. 
To me were task most sweet 1 But of the tale 
A part, at least, Fve sworn from thee to veil ; 
And thou, in turn, must pledge to me thy troth, 
Never to tempt me from my taken oath." 
" I will— I do— by Wodek ! " I repHed. 
'< Oh, thou art Pagan still," she said, and sighed. 
** That "Woden was, I know, my father's god, 
Until upon our English soil he trod. 
Where he imbibed the beautiful, the good. 
The pure religion of the blessed Eood." 
" Thy sire was, then, a Danish man ? " I said. 
'* He was ; and I am half a Danish maid ! 
Like thee, my father crossed the bounding main. 
In quest of glory, and, no doubt, of gain ; 
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But being taken in a skirmish, he 
Was here detained in sad captivity — 
To which, in lapse of time, grown reconciled, 
He wedded, and yon see his single child, 
Who, certes, little thought, when oft she hung, 
In playful girlhood, on her father's tongue. 
That the few words her young attention caught. 
Would oyer serve a Danish Captive aught." 

IX. 

'' I am a Captive then ? " '' Alas, thou art 1 

And bitter, truly, is the Captive's part. 

But touch not that forbidden theme ! Enough ; 

At least thy gaoler is not stem or rough." 

** Kind gaoler thou I May not thy Captive claim 

To know his young and lovely gaoler's name ? " 

** They call me Bertha," quickly answered she ; 

'' My father chose the name, and gave it me. 

Because 'twas that his aged mother bore, 

Who pined away, for him, on Denmark's shore." 

'' Then, dearest Bertha, not to touch thy vow, 

tell me all thou canst — and tell it now I " 

The Maiden seated her my couch beside, 

And kindly thus with my request complied. 

X. 

** Ask not of me the rank, or e'en the name. 
Of her you rescued firom the Convent's flame ; 
Let it suffice thee, if I say, in brief, 
' 8he claims some kindred with the Earl or Chief, 
Who, underneath King Al&^'s high command, 
Now rules the kingdom of Nobthumbebland— 
Important charge I which, stretching many a league, 
Demands incessant action and fatigue. 
Warriors the vigil and the march may bear. 
But ill they suit the delicate and fair. 
This felt the Earl, and often had he tried 
A place of rest and safety to provide ; 
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And so alas I it chanced^ we came the ^diile 

Nigh to the Convent of the Holy Isle ; 

Which seemed to promise, with its ample guard, 

A hrief asylum for his lovely Ward. 

He took us thither in a luckless hour ; 

He saw us placed in £edr and fitting bower ; 

But in the Convent he short space remained; 

The monks scarce knew the gentle guest they galoed; 

One only learned the Lady's rank, and he 

Was the good Abbot— whom I saw with thee. 

XI. 

" The Chief of us had taken hasty leave ; 

The Convent bell had tolled the hour of eve ; 

The eve was slowly fading into night ; 

And we sat, pensive, by our lonely light; 

When rose that mingled sound, whose import dread 

Our conscious hearts at once interpreted — 

For often had we listened to, ere then, 

The fear^ clangour of encountering men, 

To which no ear hath ever listened yet, 

That can mistake it, or that wiU forget ! 

High-bom and proud, the Lady bent to hear 

With more by far of wonder than of fear ; 

In undisguised alarm / held my breath, 

And drank in every tone that told of death ! 

I've heard of men, on whom the watching snake 

Had fixed a bright eye from the forest brake, 

Who thereby have been drawn^-^allured — compelled — 

T' approach the object, though with dread beheld. 

E'en thus I felt me drawn, by mortal fear. 

To look on that which scarce I bore to hear. 

I saw — ^I hardly ga/ied^ for what I saw. 

With shriek on shriek, compelled me to withdraw ! 

I single light beside a column burned^ 

That in my hasty flight I overturned^ 
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Nor paused to notice if the falling flame, 

In its descent, extinct or not became. 

Alas ! that oversight was error dire, 

"Which gave — ^who knows ? — ^the Convent np to fire. 

xn. 
*' The Lady's cell regained, what I had seen, 
At once she read in my distracted miezi ; 
And having lost all power of ntteranoe, I, 
By silent signs, implored her thence to fly. 
But all my efforts were in vain, until 
Thick, smouldering smoke began the place to All ; 
When — all too late— to make escape we tried, 
Descending stair, and threading passage wide. 
God I the passage into which we came, 
Blazed fiercely with impenetrable flame ! 
Then sank at last the strength which seemed divine. 
And left her spirit's nerve as weak as mine. 
Backward she rushed, her cell again to seek. 
And spoke her terror in one long, loud shriek. 

! all to me is blank, that shriek between, 
And my awakening on the Abbey Qreen." 

xni. 
" But then— what followed then ?" I wildly cried. 
Mad with impatience. ''0 be calm V* replied 
The Maid, "or I must stop. The skilfdl leech"— 

tell me not of him ! Resume thy speech !" 

1 marked thy sudden fall ; I thought thee dead ; 

1 saw the Abbot hold thy drooping heod ; 
I heard the moan my gentle Lady gave. 

As forth she faltered — ' Save his life ! save !" 

'' Did she ?" I inly cried, with bounding soul ; 

But on my tongue I kept a Arm control. 

'^ 'Twas then, among the band of Danish foes, 

A sudden clamour and commotion rose ; 

A hasty battle-line I saw them form, 

As if preparing for a coming storm ; 
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And piessmg, Gertes, booh appeared the need 
Of all their preparation and its speed ! 

The Chief, arrested by the flaming pile. 

Had, fearing for his Ward, regained the Isle ; 
And he it was who, with a nnmerons train. 
Had now arrived before the burning fane. 
At onoe his martial band their weapons drew. 
And on the Danes with headlong ftuy flew. 
Tinged by the blaze, the straggling warriors then 
To me seemed more like demons than like men ! 



" Thy oonntrymen gave way. Forgive, if I 

Confess the truth, that then, without a edgh, 

I saw thy Danish Mends, man after man. 

Overtaken and cut down, as forth they ran. 

The Moon now rose above the silver sea, 

And, all betwixt her broad, bright orb and me, 

I saw dark flgures— straggling — striking — ^urge 

Pursuit and vengeance to the ocean's verge ! 

I heard— or deemed I heard — ^the plunge and moan 

Of hapless men into the waters thrown, 

And the exulting cry that came from those 

Who had regained their ships in spite of foes ! 

Then aU grew hushed. Each loosened sail, outspread, 

Caught from the dying flames their faintest red. 

Caught from the risen Moon her softest white— 

And the fleet calmly sailed away in light !" — 

'' Then some, at least, survive the fatal day,'' 

I inly reasoned, '' and my Guthrum may. 

But why not signal give with voice, or hand. 

And call fresh numbers to assist his band ? 

And wherefore sprung not these, uncalled, ashore. 

To check the slaughter, if they could no more ? 

Doubtless, because the spoil for which they came, 

All knew, had perished in the Convent's flame, 
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And nothing, now, remained for men to do, 
"Who fight for glory, but for booty too I" 

XV. 

The Maid resumed : '* Back came the victor Chief, 

And, touching thee, to us put question brief. 

The Lady's answer was so softly made, 

I could but guess the meaning it conveyed, 

By what thereto succeeded. As she spoke, 

He from his shoulders stripped his martial cloak, 

And four, the stoutest of his train, he told 

To place thee softly in its ample fold. 

And bear thee forth. It ch&nced that then a Bane, 

Who in the combat had been captive ta'en, 

Was brought into his presence. Him he bade 

Thy visage note. Downcast at first, and sad, 

I saw the man extreme surprise evince 

To recognise his dead, or dying Peince ! 

For so the captive styled thee. I perceived 

The Chief was not by this discovery grieved ; 

But rather seemed it me that, after this, 

With more of energy and emphasis. 

The Earl commanded his attendants there 

To treat their noble charge with gentlest care. 

And resting — ^when and where was need — an hour. 

To bring thee safely to his Mountain Tower, 

Where, placed in hut £rom noise and tumult free. 

Bertha, he added, should attend on thee. 

— My simple tale is done. Here thou hast lain, 

For days and days, delirium in thy brain ! 

But thanks to Holy Mary, mother mild, 

Who hath, in answer to her asking child, 

Eestored to thee, in part at least, thy health — 

A blissful change ! to Bertha more than wealth !'' 

XVI. 

The kindly Maiden, pausing, dropped a tear ; 
And if, in then returning thanks sincere. 
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My harder eje was wet,— thou mayst believe, 

I did not Harold, therefore blush or grieve ! 

" Am I, then, near the Chieftain's mountain hold ?'' 

** i?hou art,'' she answered, " and I might have told 

That scarcely ever passed a day, but he 

Or came himself, or sent, to hear of thee, 

Till called away by other cares, which still 

Detain his footsteps from this Northern hUl. 

And Shi thou ^Mf'^pr'ythee, do not start ! 

The humble Bertha knows thy inmost heart ; 

Its throbs she heard, its every thought she read, 

When daily watching by thy fevered bed ; 

And soothly knows she, but none else will tell. 

Thou lovest her ! — ^I would that half so well 

Some one loved Bertha !" — (This the simple Maid 

Said playfully, yet somewhat sadly said)-^ 

" She too hath often come, hath watched with me, 

And, wondering, listened to thy reverie, 

But little understood it." " Then," I said, 

" Those visits kind may stUl, perchance, be paid, 

And how to her shall I my mind make known. 

Who can no language speak, except my own ? 

I have it ! Bertha shall my teacher be ; 

The Saxon language I will learn from thee ; 

And if it give to every tone of mine 

But half the magic which it gains from thine, 

Bertha ! who knows, but I in time may woo 

A Saxon Maiden, and may win her too, 

As did thy sire?" The blushing Maid's reply 

To this, was prefaced with a deeper sigh; 

But instantly, as by an effort, she 

Besumed her wonted, native gaiety. 

IVII. 

"If thou art apt," she archly said, "my skill 
Shall quickly find thee words to use at wUl ; 
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For well and sooth our Saxon proverbs teach — 
* Women have never any lack of speech.* 
Besides, I've often heard my father tell 
That the far country where, it seems, you dwell, 
Is neighbour to— if it be not the same 
As that from which, at first, the Saxons came. 
And hence, he would go on, of many a word 
The sense and sound, in both tongues, so accord, 
That Dane or Saxon very soon may know. 
And speak, the kindred language of his foe,** 
** Then, Bertha," cried I, '* we will that amend, 
Since I shall learn it, not of foe, but friend !" 

xvm, 
I found it as the Maiden's sire had said — 
A common origin the tongues displayed ; 
Alike in both the trunk, the same the roots. 
They varied only in the spreading shoots. 
And such the Teacher's, such the Pupil's zeal. 
Ere many suns were o'er us found to steal, 
I had the pleasure, and received the praise. 
Of mastering many a Saxon word and phrase. 
Sweet teachings those ! that lowly hut our home, 
I seldom had a wish or thought to roam ; 
Though when my wound permitted me to stir, 
I gladly walked along the hills with her. 
And learned, by other sounds, or words, to name 
Whatever within our scope of vision came. 



NOTE. 



1 There can be no doubt that the Saxon and Danish tongues were origin- 
ally similar, or the same. But when it is remembered that some four 
hundred years had elapsed from the time of the Saxons being settled in 
England, to the invasion of that country by the Danes, it wUl, I 
think, be admitted that sufficient changes would in the interim 
have taken place in both dialects, to render unintelligible — or nearly so — 
a Dane to a Saxon, and vice versa. The present dialect of Yorlcshire, 
for instance, is essentially the same that is now spoken in the county of 
Northumberland; and yet so differently are the same words pronounced 
in those partsrespectively, that a Northumbrian has considerable difficulty 
to understand a Yorkshireman who speaks his native patois in its purity. 

2t 
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CANTO ITT. 




T. 



FBING was Ml Queen — her beautiful domain 
Comprising mountain now, as well as plain. 

Bertha and I stood on that green hill-side, 

Where stood tlie cottage, one sweet morning tide, 

And gazed with pleasure on a hundred hills — 

The nearest green, and streaked with glittering rills ; 

The ferther distant bleak, of wilder forms, 

And trenched and furrowed by a thousand storms ; 

While One, that towered on high above the rest. 

Had a deep gash upon its ample breast. 

In which a wreath of lingering snow still shone — 

The single relic of the winter gone ! 

Which seemed, in my desponding moods, to be 

Left by its false, or happier Mends — like me — 

Conspicuous, lying there day after day. 

And slowly wasting, in its place, away ! 

Fair were those hills, and still they looked sublime, 

Although no longer in the garb of rime ; 

Fair were those glens, that deeply wound below, 

Still white— but white with daisies, not with snow ; 

And fair those streams, that lay as smooth as glass, 

Beflecting banks of broom, and hills of grass ! 

n. 
** These Mountains wild," began the Maiden, ** claim, 
Each for itself, a separate local name. 
We stand on Lanton Hill. Not far behind. 
The verdant Howsden woes the summer wind. 
That mountain, with its three wild peaks, before, 
Is styled by dwellers near it, Newton Torr. 
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Tho oak-clad ridges, there, of Akeld swell, 
And here, the softer slopes of Yeyering Bell. 
While towering, yonder, with his patch of snow, 
And proudly overlooking all below. 
Is Gheyiot's mighty self, bis throne who fills-— 
Th' admitted Monarch of Northumbrian hills ! 

Two streams you see, one winding still and clear. 

The other hastening on its wild career, 
As glad yon deep and sunless glen to miss — 
The College that we call, the Beaumont this. 
Beneath that clump of trees they meet, and then 
Their mingled waters take the name of Glen — 
A humble stream ! which yet to pious fame 
Is not without its pure and gentle claim. 
For men relate, that when the Gospel-beam 
Began at first across the land to stream, 
A hundred Saxon converts, in one day. 
Washed in its tide their crimson sins away ; 
While angel-bands, revealed to mortal sight. 
From cloud and mountain watched the sacred rite ! ' 

in. 
'' On Glen's fair bank stands Goupland's massive Tower—' 
Yonder you see its darksome turrets lour ! 
There makes the Chief, when in the North, his stay. 
And mark you not yon modest structure gray ? 
It is an ancient ' church.' Around it wave 
Green yews on many a peasant's lowly ' grave'^ 
So call we man's last resting-place, the still 
And certain refuge fi*om all earthly ill ! 
The graceful shrubs that — tall, and close, and rank — 
Extend along the Beaumont's northern bank. 
And gaily clothe it with their yeUow bloom — 
These graceful shrubs are, in our language, * broom/ 
This plant, of many branches on a stem. 
And each branch crested with a purple gem, 
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Whicliy anned and plum^d^ like a Warrior stand 
We call a ' thistle.' 71it8 the tenderest hands 
May grasp, although its shape and colour strike 
As being to the others not unlike. 
It hath no name I wot of; but, above 
The rest, it should be styled ' The flower of love' ; 
For 'tis to it the wondrous spells belong, 
Which thus some bard hath worked into a song : 

IV. 
THE FLOWEB OF LOVE. 

Young Wadda, on a summer's eve, 

The maid he long had wooed, addressed : 
' See ! I these flowers of bloom bereave, 

And put them underneath my vest. 
The first shall bear thy name, 'tis meet ; 

The other that of Edith Bain ! 
And wont the morning, love, be sweet, 

That sees one relic bud again ?' 

They parted — as young lovers part, 

With many a last good night and kiss ; 
And each went home, with lightened heart, 

To dream a dream of love and bliss. 
Yet her heart was not happy quite ; 

She pondered on those flowerets twain ; 
And oft the maiden said, that night, 

' ! which of them will bud again ?' 

Next morning to her cot he hied : 

' Come, guess on which the bloom's begun !' 

' I nothing care,' she archly cried. 
So Edith Bain's be not the one !' 
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He caught her in his arms. ' We meet, 
Life-wedded by this token plain ! 

And is not, love, the morning sweet, 
That sees the relic bud again ?' 

V. 

The Maiden, haying sung her simple lay, 
Two flowers selected ; cut the bloom away ; 
Then bade me place them ' underneath my vest,' 
To represent the two I loved the best. 
"I know," she said, " the favourite of ' the twain.' 
But have a doubt that that will ' bud again V 
But to my task." She stooped, and hand and foot 
Employed to pluck a wilding from the root^— 
'* This is the ' mountain fern,' of which they say* 
It had high honour in the olden day. 
Its root still bears the marks thereof, indeed, 
But those our learned clerks alone can read. 
When the Eedeemer deigned to visit earth. 
And, though divine, to be of mortal birth, 
Lowly and meek of heart, on foot he trod ; 
In all his blameless life, but once he rode.' 
And then no stately chariot marked his pride. 
No pompous steed that Monarch might bestride ; 
The Ass — the all-despised — received for load. 
That day, the Form of the IircABNATE Gon ! 
And He— the kind, the tender-bosomed One- 
He — who inflicted pain or iU on none— 
He — while the vast, adoring multitude 
His peacefdl way with peaceful palins bestrewed — 
Bode humbly thus, and carried in his hand 
A simple mountain fern, instead of wand ! 
The shoulders of the creature, some discern. 
Still bear the figure of the honoured fern. 
As if He claimed, by that transmitted grace. 
Our care and kindness for the patient race. 

2z 
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Alas the while ! like many more of His, 
That gentle claim by man neglected is !'' 

VI. 

Thus ran the Maiden on-— describing still 
Each object seen, or met with, on the hill. 
And eyer intermingling fancy meet, 
Or legend, like her natore, simply sweet. 
" BerthE !" I cried, " thou art a kindly elf, 
And framest all thy legends like thyself! 
I would repay thee ; for I too full well 
The native legends of my land could tell. 
But most of them are of a nature stem*— 
Unlike thy story of the mountain fern. 
In sooth, the meek god whom thy tale describes, 
Would little suit our roving Northern tribes I 
Almighty Woden,* when on earth alive. 
In glorious battle ever loved to strive ; 
And still, high-seated in Yalhalla, saves 
The richest draught for him who nobly braves 
Death on the field of heroes, and who goes 
Most deeply crimsoned with the blood of foes ! 
He, when the iron ranks of war we pierce. 
Breathes into every breast his spirit fierce, 
Till — filled with his divine, inspiring breath — 
We mock at suffering, we exult in death. 
And, proudly passing firom the field of fame. 
Join the Immortal whence our valour came. 
And, ever in the god's own presence there. 
By turns the battle and the banquet share 1 
But — ^there no longer ranked with mortal men — 
Our daily battles will be pastime then; 
Then will our nightly banquets have a zest 
"No earthly banquets ever yet possessed; 
For we shall quaff from out Valhalla's horn 
Mead-draughts immortal — ^pure as dews of mom ! 
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Such glorious god, such future life, be mine ! — 
Yet, lovely Bertha, I would hear of thine." 

vn. 
" Alas," said Bertha, " very ill would be 
The spell of God set forth, if done by me.* 
For spell indeed it is, a potent charm 
AU-ghastly Death of terror to disarm, 
And change the Spectre to a Seraph bright 
That opes to us the gates of Heaven and Light ! 
Yet it is simple too ; and since you ask, 
To try to tell it will be pleasing task. 
— ^But first, no god of wood or stone have we, 
No Idol own^ no local Deity. 
He whom we worship, fills unbounded space ; 
He fized the stedfetst Cheviots in their place ; 
Streams, small or great, took currents from his hand ; 
The winding Beaumont flowed at his command. 
He made the Sun. Yon azure Sky above 
Is the blue curtain woven by his love- 
Spread o'er the world by day, and, in the night. 
Besprinkled with his thousand stars of light. 
He formed the Moon ; and, what may seem to thee 
A greater proof of power, he formed the Sea — 
Which, though 'tis able to engulph in brine 
Ten thousand fleets as numerous as thine> 
Fills not the hollow of the Mighty Hand 
That flxed its boundaries, and curved its strand ! " 

VIII. 

Then did she tell how Man he made — ^in mind 

Fair as the universe for him designed ; 

And how man turned aside, and, in brief time. 

Fell from his state of purity to crime ; 

How blood— how kindred blood — ^for vengeance cried. 

And how with blood the very earth was dyed ; 

Till Gk)d grew weary of a stubborn race 

That lived to grieve his soul, and scorn his grace. 
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How then the world he drowned, but saved a few 
By whom was peopled all the earth anew; 
And how the second race, still self-accnrsed. 
Were soon as wicked as had been the first. 
Again did kindred blood for yengeance cry, — 
Bnt there was Mbrct this time in the sky ! 
'' The Son of God/' she said, '' his only Son, 
His Son Beloyed, and with the Father Ore, 
Game down into the guilty world, was bom 
Of WoicAK — (still on every Christmas mom 
We celebrate that birth ; you Danish men 
Call the same season Yule, and revel then, 
Profaning the good time)— To men he showed 
The way of life, the certain path to Qod. 
The men he would have taught and saveds ingrate, 
Betumed him boundless scorn and bitter hate ; 
His pure and priceless gold accounted dross, 
And seized and nailed him to the felon's Cross ! 
— Eclipse and earthquake, in bis dying hour. 
Marked the sad triumph of the Evil Power ; 
The sickening Sun beheld the tragic spot, 
Beheld and trembled — ^madmen trembled not / 

IX. 

" The Tomb received the Saviour's relics cold, 
The Tomb received them — ^but it could not hold ! 
On the third mom, before the day-light broke. 
Self-animated, as from sleep, he woke I 
Self-raised, he rose ! He rose, as all the wise 
Who place in him their trust, shall one day rise ! 
— Two women who, before his death, had hung 
Oft on the music of his heavenly tongue. 
Sought, while it yet was dark, the Sacred Tomb, 
Laden with spices rich, and sweet perfume, 
His body to annoint. They came, they saw — 
Not the dear corpse they sought, but, fiUed with awe. 



• 
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Beheld, instead, two angels, by the light 
Of their own raiment, which was flowing white 
And glistering — ^flowing over form and limb- 
To which the whiteness of yon snow is dim ! 
'Wher^oie seek ye,' the shining Angels said, 
' The Living here where only dwell the Dead ? 
Lo, He is risen ! ' — In fear the women turned, 
Trembling, away ; when He whose death they mourned. 
Stood, as in life, before them ! living, stood. 
Himself, a breathing form of flesh and blood ! 

'Not but to them did he in life appear ; 

He talked with others who had loved him here ; 
Showed them how Heaven, by virtue of his death. 
Was made, to man, accessible through Eaith ; 
And bade them bear the glorious tidings forth 
To every quarter of the peopled earth ! 
Then in their sight, and in the sunshine broad, 
Eose to the clouds, and disappeared — to Gon 1 
—Woe to the Peincb, however wide his sway. 
Who hears the tidings, and then turns away ! 
Joy to the Peasant, howsoe'er despised. 
Who hears with faith, and is with faith baptised 1 
Such peasant, dying, to a state shall mount. 
Where thrones and sceptres are of no account !" 

X. 

With wonder, Harold, doubtless, thou hast heard 
Poor Bertha's story almost word for word. 
When she has long been turned to dust — ^as I, 
Who now repeat it, very soon shall lie I 
But the relation was so new to me, 
So simply told, and yet so feelingly. 
That — ^more than I to Bertha then confessed, 
Or even cared to think — ^it touched my breast. 
Hence every word, with every shade of tone 
The Maiden gave it— as we walked alone 
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On that g^reen mountain-side— is in my ear, 
Distinct as on the day I stood to hcarl 
"Not very wrong," I said, "the creed can be. 
Sweet Bertha ! since it is belieyed by thee ; 
And should it e'er be mine, the praise or blame 
(But be it praise !) shall rest upon thy name ; 
And, trust me, I will come for baptism then. 
To the pure waters of thy fiayourite Glen !" 
I said it half in jest, and yet, 'tis odd. 
Those very waters saw me given to God. 

XI. 

More might my tongue have said, but that I saw 

A moving Form betwixt us and the haugh,^ 

Now brightly vanishing by bush or tree. 

Then shaming sunshine on the open lea ! 

'* Berthar' I cried, "do Angels still descend 

From Heaven to Earth, to bless us and beMend ? 

If so, there hither cometh, as I live. 

The very Angel of thy narrative !*' 

" hush !" said Bertha gravely. " Such bold strain 

In mouth of Christian were esteemed profane. 

It is no Angel, but a Woman good. 

That now hath issued from the oaken wood. 

The gentle Lady of thy heart is near, 

And simple Bertha claims no more thine ear 1 " 

At the same time the Maiden sighed and smiled. 

Then added : " In a place so lone and wild. 

She seldom leaves the Tower without a guard, — 

And lo ! I see them riding hitherward. 

O'er yonder copse are flashing helm and plume. 

And prancing steeds are bursting through the broom ! " 

The latter words on me were all but lost — 

A nearer, fairer sight my eyes engrossed ! 

xn. 
The moment often dreamed of when alone, 
And often prayed for, was at length my own ! 
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The Vision of my wildest dream stood there, 
There stood th* Inspirer of my warmest prayer ! 
And I — who had, in hours of silent thought, 
Befitting term and phrase not vainly sought, 
To meet th' expected time — ^had trained my heart, 
When it should come, to play no timid part— 
And who had ever, in the front and van 
Of conflict, borne me as becomes a man — 
Now found my spirits, erst so high and proud. 
In presence of that Lady changed and cowed ! 

xm. 
'Tis vain, my son ! I cannot half express 
The charm of her Imperial loveliness I 
She had the look, the manner, and the mien, 
The step and stature of a Virgin Queen ! 
She hardly seemed to walk, but rather glide — 
Twas the swan's motion on a gentle tide ! 
The summer wind was playing with her hair — 
I've heard them say, my son, that thine is fair. 
I doubt if on another human head 
Tresses so beautifiil were ever shed ! 
Did craftsman skilled the precious secret hold 
To work with sunbeams, as he works with gold, 
He might, perchance, collect, arrange, and twine 
A gossamer- wreath that so would curl and shine ! 
Thus too, her perfect form, her faultless face, 
A sculptor might have well essayed to trace ; 
But then he could not have informed the whole, 
And lighted up the countenance with Soul I 
With Soul, that gave to lip, to cheek, to eye. 
Each its expression, rich, or soft, or high. 
To every glance and every movement grace, 
To all B,pow0r — ^which is denied a place 
In the mere living piece of soulless earth, 
Whatever be its mould, its rank, its birth ! 
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I see her, Hacold, on that moimtain-side. 

In all her viigin beauty's bloom and pride 1 

I see her, Harold, in the dearer light 

Of many an after year, when — scarce less bright. 

But somewhat softened, mellowed by the lapse 

Of time, and touched by passing grie^ perhaps — 

She shone in hours of sadness and of gloom. 

Like Bertha's Angel in the Sacred Tomb 1 

Speaking to me of life, of hope, of cheer. 

Of blissM worlds that never saw a tear ! 

Worlds ! into which — if troe the Christian creed. 

And if not true, 'twere very sad indeed — 

She long hath passed ! Her high and queenly brow 

Is crowned with fEurer, brighter tresses now ; 

And, hardly less than Seraph even here. 

She is a Seraph — ^in a happier sphere ! 

XV. 

She came. Her first look almost set at rest 
The wild wave of commotion in my breast ; 
Her first word — ^frank, and destitute of art — 
Completely reassured my settling heart. 
She named the peril I for her had braved ; 
She thanked me for the life my arm had saved ; 
And, lightly passing all I owed to her, 
Entitled me her kind DeKverer. 
She marked the deadly pallor of my cheek ; 
She noticed that I still seemed faint and weak ; 
And said she dreaded I should brook but iU 
A lengthened journey over holt and hill. 
For of such lengthened journey, she averred, 
She had, alas ! that very morning heard. 
And the first chance, in gratitude, had sought, 
To give me warning of the tidings brought. 
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XVI. 

My countrymen, she said, with torch and brand, 

Had ravaged all along the eastern fitrand ; 

Had first laid waste the peaceful banks of Tyne, 

Then made the biUows of the Humber shine 

With midnight fires. Thence marching, they had since 

Overcome, in arms, the bravest Saxon prince ; 

And now advanced their high and daring claims 

To hold e'en London, and its sea-way — Thames, 

Where now their fleet was moored. Her kinsman Chief, 

She added, zealous for the land's relief^ 

Esteemed my presence with the royal host. 

As what would serve the patriot cause the most ; 

And had himself arrived, that mom, to bring 

His valued Prisoner to the Saxon king. 

XVII. 

Conflicting thoughts the Lady's news inspired — 
My Mends' bold raid my mounting spirit flred ; 
I heard iiie tale of battle fiir remote, 
As if I listened to the trumpet-note ; 
My hand, instinctively, essayed to clasp 
The trusty steel— * which was not near my grasp; 
And with that bitter consciousness recurred 
The truth, as bitter, of the Lady's word, — 
That I was in captivity, afar, 
And scarcely fit — if near and tree — for war ! 
Until th' announcement made to me that mom. 
My fetters had been light, and lightly W(»n; 
Now, for the first time, painMly I felt 
Close round my every Hmb their iron bdt. 
Thenceforth to gall me, and to gall the more. 
That my brief, brilliant dream of love was o'er ! 
For final seemed the mandate I had heard; 
And thence my lover's fears at once inured. 
That pass but some few minutes-— £ew and fleet-*- 
We who had scarcely met, no more should meet ! 

3a 
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From the sharp spur and torture of that thought, 
A desperate energy my spirit caught. 
Which made me oyerlook, it may he, slight 
The wily arts employed hy lover light, 
A gentle Maiden's gentle ear to please ; 
But serred my purpose, haply, more than these. 
For genuine Passion breaks obstruction through, 
And wins—where Prudence is o&aid to woo 1 

XVIII. 

Halt' kneeling on the sward, with upturned look, 
Her fair hand — ^not withheld — ^in mine I took ; 
She, slightly bending forward, seemed to hear 
The words I spoke, with no reluctant ear. ^ 
** Lady ! a chilliDg frost thy tidings bring, 
That falls, and withers all my bosom's spring ! 
I gaze on thee ; but the sad time comes fast, 
Nay, it comes now, when I may gaze my last ! 
Then ! forgive me, if I now reveal 
The hope I cherished, and the pang I feel 1 
I love thee, Lady ! deeply, madly love I — 
And knew I any word that word above. 
In deep or wild significance, its use 
Would, in my passion, find a fit excuse ! 
I love !— And hear me — I am of a line 
That boasts a rank, it may be, high as thine ; 
And though to-day a Captive, I may be, 
By battle or by ransom, soon as free. 
say — were ever that my fortune's chance- 
Might I not hope to meet thy favouring glance ? 
If too abrupt my earnest question fall, 
Blame the ill-sorted time — not mc"— for all ! 
Blame time, or me ! but. Fairest, bid me hope. 
And I with more than fate will boldly cope — 
With more than fate wage battle haught and high, 
And for thee live, or more — will for thee die ! " 
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Deep, undiBsembled anguish thrilled my breast ; 

Close to my burning lips her hand I pressed ; 

Nor to withdraw it thence essayed she— -nor 

Appeared a frown upon her brow therefor. 

A high and quick suffusion, rosy red, 

O'er her fine countenance just came and fled-— 

Such passing tinge the mountain snow hath worn. 

When clouds of cnmson have been rife at mom 1 

"Brave Dane, I will not," she replied, "affect 

To feel displeasure, where I feel respect. 

It is to thee I owe, that I have now 

Thej>ower at once to feel it, and avow; 

And this is not a time, nor likes my heart, 

To meet thy honest truth with needless art. 

In turn forgive me, then, if to thy suit 

My ear is closed, and if my tongue is mute ! 

Though not indeed a prisoner like thee, 

I am, in sober sooth, as little free. 

My noble kinsman holds within his power 

Disposal of my person and my dower. 

I can but wed me as that kinsman wilb, 

Who thus my dying sire's bequest fulfils ; 

And rest assured, that with a Heathen Dane 

To match his Ward, by him were deemed profane. 

Hope then no more 1 — ^And yet, if thy fair aim. 

Instead of worthless love, were worthy fame, 

Eor thee there yet remains a noble part. 

And one befitting well thy generous heart ! " 



" name it not ! " I cried. " Deprived of thee. 

Lady, no fnrtlier part remains for me. 

— ^I err. One part there is 1 Unbind my chain ; 

Give me my free blade in my hand again ; 

Before me set thy friends in war-array ; 

And I, as man hath never slain, wiU slay — 
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Despair inspiring me to shed a flood 

Of gore, and revel in thy kindred's blood ! 

no, no, no ! The wretch I could not be, 

To slaughter men who must be dear to thee ! 

My love, I feel, unmans me. I have done 

"With all that warriors prize beneath the sun — 

War and its fame, the light of woman's eye ! 

Nerveless and hopeless, I have but to die." 

''Die I thou shalt live V* she said, '' and give me yet 

To owe a deeper and a dearer debt I 

Mif life is little ; but. Sir Dane, to save 

A nation's life, were worthy of the brave ! 

Hear me. My Country bleeds at every pore; 

The deadly strife, alas ! seems all but o'er ; 

Our ancient glories vanished, woe and shame 

Are all that wait the Saxon power and name ! 

Gorged with our people is thy Eaven Black — 

It rests with thee, perhaps, to turn him back ; . 

It rests with thee to bid these inroads cease, 

And leave our suffering Land its wonted peace. 

Do this, and win thee honours, pure and proud I-— 

But wherefore cometh on thy brow a doud ? " 



She was aright. My Danish spirit burned ; 
The part assigned, indignantly it spumed; 
No longer there a kneeling suitor, I 
Stood up, erect, and firmly made reply : 
" No, Lady not for thee ! not for thy Iwe ! 
Though valued all earth's wealth and fame abovi 
Though all earth's wealth and fame, against it, weigh 
As less than nothing— would I see the day, 
When treacherous word or deed of mine turned back 
To his own fields my glorious Eaven Black 1 
Strong let him soar, and high, till he survey 
The Saxon Island as his own .wide prey ! 
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Strong let him soar, and high ! or, feeble, sink ! — 
Bat let no one who fears or lov^es me, think 
That I the base, degenerate wretch can prove 
Who gives his Cofntrt for his selfish Love !** 
Some admiration, and no small amaze, 
T saw, were blended in the Lady's gaze, 
As thus I spoke. " Brave Dane !" at last she cried, 
'* Couldst thou imagine that my words implied 
Dishonour ? Mine ! who idolise the fame 
That gilds the patriotic warrior's name, 
Nor lightly thine ! I should most deeply grieve- 
But here comes One who soon will undeceive 
Thy mind on this." I turned me round to see — 
A troop of arm^d horsemen scoured the lea ; 
Up to our hill-side stance, like light, they flew, 
Wheeled, and a living circle round us drew ! 

XXII. 

The young and graceful Leader of the troop 

Eeined up his steed beside our little group, — 

To Bertha cast familiar smile, to me 

A word or two of studied courtesy. 

But to his lovely Ward such phrase sincere 

As gentle brothers use to sister dear. 

And, certes, Harold, as I gazed on both, 

I could, it seemed to me, have ventured oath, 

That nearer kindredship the parties claimed. 

Than either Bertha or herself had named. 

'Twas singular to see their aspects strike. 

At the same time, so different and so like ! 

To see the lines of beauty in her face. 

Become, produced in his, heroic grace ; 

And that sweet dignity of look and mien. 

Which might, in her, have graced a youthful Queen, 

Roughen in him, until it took the air 

Of martial Leader, prompt to do and dare ! 
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Moved by the semblance, though a haughty Dane, 
I almost longed to join the Chieftain's train, 
Take, at his side, a brother- warrior's place, 
And link my future with his name and i*ace. 
Such inconsistency can Love awake ! 
My heart was with him for the loved One's sake. 

XXIII. 

A moment's space some talk, apart, they had — 

His look was earnest, and his tone was sad ; 

While from his lovely listener's raised eye-lid 

The frequent tear-drop gathered, gleamed, and slid. 

Meantime, two armed attendants came with speed. 

One brought my arms, one led a saddled steed. 

When I, by them accoutered soon, and horsed. 

Sat ready for the ride by fate enforced. 

Half round I turned me, as I sat on selle, 

That I might say — at least might wave — farewell ; 

But she my glances sought, had disappeared ! 

And I, who now some treachery vaguely feared. 

Was falling fast into a sullen mood — 

When lo! poor Bertha at my stirrup stood. 

It seemed as if my very soul she read, 

For, speaking in the Danish tongue, she said : 

** Droop not, nor dread ! There is no need. Of those 

Who lead thee forth, not all, be sure, are foes. 

There ride to-day, along with them and thee. 

Some who would perish, but to set thee free. 

Were freedom wished. To this one sign attend — 

The man who speaks thy language is a friend. 

Farewell — ^farewell ! and I through life and death. 

Thy guide and guard be He of Nazareth ! " 

E'en while she spoke, the line of march was made, 

And swiftly forward moved the cavalcade. 
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NOTES. 

^ Paulinus coining with the king and queen into a manor or house of 
the king's, called Ad-Gebrin, now Yevering, abode with them thirty- 
six days, employed wholly in catechising and baptising ; during which 
time he did nothing from morning to eyening but instruct the people 
in the saving word of Christ ; and being thus instructed, he baptised 
them to the forgiveness of their sins, in the riyer Glen, which was hard 
by. — History of Northumherland, 

^ I am not prepared to prove that Coupland Castle, now the pro- 
perty of M. T. Culley, Esq., existed at the period of the poem, or that 
it ever had so illustrious an occupant as I have imagined for it. This 
is a work of fiction, and, with the exception of two or three leading 
points, pretends not to historical accuracy. 

3 This tradition respecting the fern is still current among the pea* 
santry of the district in which the scene is laid. I have often, when a 
boy, cut the fern-root, and have as often succeeded in convincing my- 
self that I saw the initials I. C. clearly defined in its veins and shadings. 
The impression of a fern on the shoulder of the ass, is a fact equally 
accredited. 

* Odin, or Woden, was the chief god of the Scandinavians. His 
Palace was YaUialla, where he rewarded all such as died sword in 
hand. The rewards are described in the text. ^* There remain to 
this day," says Mallet, ^* some traces of the worship paid to Woden in 
the name given by almost all the people of the north to the fourth day 
of the week, which was formerly consecrated to him. It is called by 
a name which signifies Woden's day." To which I add that the 
Northumbrian peasantry of the present time, probably pronounce the 
name of the day in precisely the same manner as did their ancestors in 
the times of paganism. The call it Wadnesday — sounding the a in the 
first syllable as m father, 

^ Dr. Adam Clark derives the word gospel from two Saxon words, 
Grod and spell — i. e. God's spell, or charm. 

6 Haugh. This word is hardly English ; but it ought to be so, since 
its use by Scott and Bums. It means level ground bordering on a river. 
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CAXTO IV. 



I. 



[HE breeze of that sweet Mom, which freshly fanned 
The verdant bosom of the sun-bright land, 
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/^^^^ -A.nd blew away each lingering vapour-wreath, 
From lowland valley and from upland heath, 
Bade, with like power, the gloomy thoughts depart 
That had been darkly gathering round my heart ! 
My spirit, wakened by the gradual change 
From landscape known, to landscape new and strange. 
And ever varying — regained at length 
Its native buoyancy, its native strength. 
And rose, as it had ever done, to note 
Each charm of scene, adjacent or remote. 
I marked the rude huts of the labouring poor. 
That stood by sheltering crag, or fenceless moor : 
And scarce less rude, but stronger, massier far. 
The castles of the Chiefs who led in war. 
But far apart those castles were, and few. 
And seldom came those lowly huts in view. 
While all the land between, lay waste and wild, 
Where — save lone Nature — nothing ever Eoniled ! 

n 
The savage wild-boar roused him from his lair; 
Leaped from her grassy form the timid hare ; 
The deer just gazed and fled ; the tawny fox 
Showed his long brush, emd vanished 'mid the rocks ; 
The bolder bison^ led his wild herd's van, 
And, loudly bellowing, glared on horse and man, 
"While, mustering close behind him, every brute 
Seemed bent our right of passage to dispute. 
These passed— before us, as we onward rode. 
Wild birds their various forms and plumage showed; 
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The long- winged heron left the lonely spring ; 
The raven soared away on sooty wing; 
Providing for its young and clamorous broody 
The rook was busy in the ancient wood ; 
The curlew sent his whistle, wild and loud, 
Down from a clear blue sky without a cloud ; 
And far aboye them all, in broad sun-light. 
The royal eagle sped his arrowy flight. 

in. 
"Whether intending thereby to confer 
A mark of honour on his prisoner, 
Or for my safer keeping — at his side 
The Leader had arranged that I should ride. 
We rode along in silence, tiU he Saw 
The sullen shadow £rom my brow withdraw, 
When, taking of my altered humour heed, 
He— -as on rising ground we slackened speed — 
Accosted me with courteous air and bland. 
And, smiling, asked me how I liked the land ? 
I answered him that. Captive as I was. 
For liking, I, in sooth, had little cause ; 
But for the land, three words might give its state— 
'Twas beautiful — 'twas wild — 'twas desolate. 

IV. 

" It is so," he replied ; " and I, Sir Dane, 
Should like to see it made the fedr domain 
Of Man, and not of wild-beast. It is well 
In Nature's charge to leave the rugged fell — 
To let her cherish there, e'en as she will. 
The heath, the gone, the fern, and bramble still ; 
' But pity 'tis, that ample vales like these, 
Which skilful culture could transform with ease 
To fertile fields, to meads, and pastures green, 
Should lie, as now, a bleak and barren scene. 
'Tis pity too, to see each streamlet here — 
As liquid crystal brillant, pure, and clear-^ 

3b 
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Winding its way through marsh, and hog, and fen» * 

Or wildly dashing down a savage glen. 

How very different, were yon thorny brow 

The fair seat of some peaceful Chieftain now. 

Who with a £urm, but still a friendly hand, 

Might rule the happy tenants of his land ! 

How different too, if on this lovely spot 

Bose the poor peasant's neat and sheltered cot-— 

Himself employed in cheexfal toil, his wife 

At home preparing all that sweetens life, 

And his hale offspring, on the daisied lea, 

Engaged in gambols held with noisy glee 1 

Would that such peasant everywhere I saw. 

Protected by his country's equal law, 

Bejoicing in his King's paternal care. 

And faring-^as a poor man ought to fare I 

But I, Sir Dane, in talking thus, must seem 

To thee, indulging in a waking dream." 

V. 

'Twas new indeed, I owned, to hear the fare 
Of poor men counted worth a great man's care, 
E'jen in a passing word. The hard, the rough, 
Dull boor might be of consequence enough. 
In work a requisite, a wan,t in war. 
In all beside, beneath attention far — 
I checked me, Harold; for, this strain to hear, 
The Chieftain's look turned grave, if not severe. 
** Stranger," he said, '* I mourn, but marvel not. 
To hear you lightly hold the rustic's lot. 
A feeling that, which oftentimes finds way 
With the unthinking heirs of earthly sway. 
But I, Sir Dane, have lived among the poor, 
Have been the inmate of the rudest boor, 
Have shared his &agal meal, his temperate bowl, 
Have watched the workings of his inmost soul,—* 
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And thence haye learned to comprehend his state. 

And all his worth aright to estimate. 

Take this for truth : The difference that may lie 

Betwixt the humhle classes and the high,^ 

Consists far more in manner, and in art. 

Than it doth in the Head, or in the Heart* 

The peasant, happy in his station low, 

Knows all that it concerns himself to know ; 

Has loyalty ; has faith at least sincere ; 

Has dauntless heart, and conscience how clear ! 

The sense of kindness in his hreast is strong ; 

Strong is his love of right, his hate of wrong ; 

And, maugre all the hardships of his fate. 

He hears a heart-felt reverence for the great ; 

Though, if a true confession must be made. 

His heart'felt reyerence oft is ill repaid ! 

I hold, the Monarch, who— amid his zeal 

And well-planned efforts for the public weal — 

O'erlooks his welfare, in that act alone 

Shuns more than half the duties of his throne t 

O ! when thou shalt regain thy high command. 

Look ever to the lowly of thy land ; 

For know*— whatever the thoughtless proud may say- 

They form its very strength, its very stay ! " 

VI. 

** Thou canst not mean an insult ; but to me 
Thy words, at this time, sound like mockery. 
For how," I said, " regain my lost command ? 
My freedom — nay, my life— is in thy hand. 
I wot not whither now with thee I wend ; 
Nor if, when it is reached, this journey's end 
Shall hasten, or retard, my destined doom- 
Unbar a prison, or unclose a tomb ! " 
" Then, generous Dane," he cried, '^ most glad am I 
To bid suspicion and foreboding fly.. 
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Thu jaurnej leads thee to a Monarch, wImh— 

E'en in a foe— to Taloor girea its due. 

Knro iLLVBBD hath heen told of thy brave feat 

At Tiindinfarae, and deems it just and meet 

Soch recompense for that brave feat to make. 

As he can give thee, and as thou mayst take. 

Look ronnd. What think'st thou of This Lavd for meed ? 

This land-^the whole — from Hnmber to the Tweed ? 

You smile, Sir Bane. Not less the scheme is fixed ! 

All— Tale and mountain — those finr streams betwix^ 

The King makes over to thy Chief imd thee. 

To hold of him in equal sovereignty." 

** By mighty Thor! " I cried, " a princely gift! 

But tell me, if thou canst, the Donor's drift 

No monarch wise will his dominions part, 

Without some motive prompting at the heart; 

And gift less splendid would by fiar exceed 

The valae of a mere instinctive deed. 

Unfold that motive, or at least unfold 

The terms on which a Kingdom we may hold." 

vn. 
'' Brave Dane, when I shall thee in presence bring. 
There mayst thou learn the secret of the King," 
The Leader answered. '' I can but surmise — 
But deem the motive pure, the purpose wise. 
The Monarch wishes peace, and, for its sake. 
Would friends of foes, and of invaders, make; 
Would place you, qb an iron barrier, then. 
Between him and your other countrymen; 
Or join your martial people to his own. 
As brothers banded round a common throne; 
And, linked, at once in polity and faith, 
Defy the world in arms to. do it scathe. 
Such would appear the King's design, and he 
Commits its conduct and success to thee. 
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For this he purposes that thou shalt wend-* 
Npt as his Captive, but his trusted Friend- 
To Guthrum's camp. The King, I hear, would spurn 
A pledge, if offered it, for thy return, 
Beyond thy own free word— in which his trust 
Is steadfast as, I doubt it not, 'tis just." 

VIII. 

" King Alfred honours me," " I said, " and I 

Will not the royal confidence belie. 

But that my mission can, or will, succeed ; 

That Guthrum will adopt your Chriertdan creed ; 

Will to your King required allegiance give ; 

Or stoop beneath your Saxon laWs to live— 

(For that your sense I apprehend to be 

Of the two terms of '' faith " and " polity ") 

Is what I little hope, — and hope stiU less. 

When, as I hear, unchecked and high success 

Attends his arms. The Victor's towering soul 

Accepts no part. It claims and grasps the whole."' 

" Then he may find, " the Leader Sternly cried, ' 

'' Sharp lesson taught to his o'erweening pride ! 

A stubborn soul the English Saxon hath, 

Not very soon, or lightly, roused to wrath ; 

But, once enkindled, your prou:d Chief may know, 

It bums— till it coilsumes himself, or=^de I 

Believe me, were our youthful King to m6et, 

E'en in a hundred fields to come, defeat,^- 

There still would gather round him, near and far^ 

Fresh force to feed the patriotic war. 

For never upon Ebtgiand's soil. Sir Dane, 

Shall foreign foot in quietude remain ! — 

Except it be by such agreement fair. 

As thou art destined by the King to bear." 

IX. 

The long ascent, by this time, was passed o'er, 
And level stretched, for miles, the land before. 
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Again, at signal given, to wonted speed 
Each bending horseman spurred his willing steed. , 
We crossed the Coqnet's blue and winding stream ; 
Next hour we saw the wooded Wansbeck gleam ; 
To miles of moor day lent its failing shine, 
But ceased to light us ere we reached the Tyne, 
Whose surface broad, as liquid silver bright, 
Was sofdy rippling in the Moon's calm light. 
The passage of the river soon made good, 
We halted there beside a black pine- wood ; 
Turned loose our weary steeds to graze at will ; 
Sat down upon the margin of a rill, 
To moisten thence our welcome crust of bread ; 
Then pulled the mountain heather for our bed. 
And — ^laid a glorious Summer Moon beneath — 
Tell me what couch can vie with couch of heath ? 
His cloak his covering, and the wide blue sky, 
With all its stars, his stately canopy. 
Each hardy warrior proudly lay, and well !— 
One only, waked and walked as sentinel. 

X. 

Sunk on his couch of heather, soft and deep. 
The gallant Chief was not the last to sleep ,- 
I, stretched beside him, wakeful vigil kept, 
And would not— even if I could — have slept. 
The offer fair of country and of sway, 
Made in the Saxon Monarch's name that day, 
Had, while it banished all my doubts and fears, 
Revived my hopes. Years — ^long and brilliant years — 
My fancy drew, of pomp, and power, and pride ; 
Nor fEoled with that loved One to grace my side^ 
Without whose presence, pomp, and pride, and power, 
Were but the showy nothings of an hour ! 
— As thus I mused, and wore the night away, 
A lovely night that seemed a softer day. 
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A gentle touch my shoulder lightly stirred-— 

I looked ; a face I saw, a yoice I heard ; 

The face — a man's — ^was closely o'er me hung, 

The yoice addressed me in my native tongue. 

Strong was its whisper in my ear : " Attend I 

The man who speaks thy hmguage is afrienAP 

" The very words of Bertha these ]'* " Most true. 

And therefore can they hode hut well to you. 

"Wouldst thou escape ? Tell me — ^but under breath. 

The Chieftain lightly sleeps, and it were death 

To me — found thus." ** Escape I" I quickly said, 

'' Ay 1 gold to him who lends success^l aid ! 

The wretch deserves a life-long slave to be, 

Who will not, when he has the chance, be free I 

But how ? I see no means ; and, Stranger, hark— 

Thou find'st in me no mate for villain dark 1 

Hardly to win my freedom, would I shred 

A single hair from off his manly head !" 

He grasped my hand. '' Believe me, not to gain 

His wished-for freedom even to a Dane, 

"Would Eric hurt him ! Best thee — thou art free ! 

The time — the place — ^the means — entrust to me." 

He softly left my side, emd on the ground. 

As sentinel, resumed his moonlight round. 

XI. 

TJnlooked-for freedom placed within my view, 

Gave to my stream of thought a current new. 

My long-lost friends to mingle with again ; 

Once more my Guthrum to my breast to strain ; 

And by some feat in future battle shown, 

Por past inaction something to atone ; 

"Would, of themselves, have powerful motives proved 

To prompt me to escape. But others moved. 

I saw a great advantage to be gained 

To me, by liberty— if now obtained. 
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Admittiiig tihat in perfect hiik was made 
The royal ofEear through the Chief comreyed, 
I doubted not, if fiee my coorBe to trace, 
I could with more efEect and better grace, 
Impress its prompt acceptance on my friend. 
Than if as Captive IJwere forced to wend. 
While with the Saxon Xing, no longer boond, 
I then should treat on high and equal ground. 
And thus obtain for Ontbrom terms, perchance. 
Fairer tlian he could win by sword and lance. 
Or granting anght the hope of concord mar. 
And that th' event, at last^ be left to war. 
My arm, my connsel, not to say my skill, 
Wonld, in the strait supposed, be useful still ; 
And I might conquer, not fair lands alone. 
But a fair Brid&— to grace my future throne ! 
Bpite of such inward visions, sleep at last 
My heavy eyes began to overcast; 
Which yet closed most uuwiUingly, and oft 
Again would open on the moonlight sofity 
And snowy garments see, and shapes divine. 
Blend with the flashings of the streamy Tyne ! 



The eastern beam, o'er vales of moorland borne, 
Bhed beauty on our march, resumed at mom. 
We pass^dd the valley of the Wear at noon; 
And couched, by Swale, again beneath the moon. 
The third day fair was setting, calm and sheen. 
When neared we Ciuveh's pastoral mountains green;* 
And gloom fell on us, as we slowly went 
Sown mighty Whemside's long and steep descent. 
But 'twas a gloom that suddenly gave way 
To the mild, soft, and unobtrusive ray. 
Which now began, along the quiet dell« 
To gleam on rocky peak and pinnacle 1 
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xni. 



Behind the eastern mountain^ huge and dim, 
The Moon just showed to us her rising rim ; 
By slow degrees the misty barrier cleared, 
At length a circle, fall and broad, she reared. 
And, still ascending, upward calmly roUed 
An orb yet beamless — as of dusky gold ! 
A moment more, and from her azure way 
In ether, smiled she with unclouded ray, 
Far down into the depth of that long dell 
Which— oyerlooked by mountain and by fell — 
Is watered by the Wharf, whose murmuring flow 
Was audible — not visible — below ; 
For all along the winding dell, that night, 
A waveless lake of summer mist lay white 
In the calm moonshine — lay at rest, unstirred, 
Save when a sudden gust of wind — scarce heard 
To sigh from Amclifle's wild and neighbouring glen- 
Heaved its light-opening folds aside, and then 
The rapid Wharf, in momentary shine. 
Led on his waters in a silver line ! 



XIV. 



High o'er the mist, in moonlight calm and clear^ 
Like some tall rock that juts on inland mere, 
Hung Kilnsey Crag. The white and vapoury wreath 
Half veiled the little hamlet placed beneatli. 
'Twas here I recognised a horseman fleet 
Emerging from the mist our Hne to meet, 
As Eric— whom my eye had tried in vain 
All day, to And amid the warrior train, 
But who, it seems, had ta'en of us the start. 
The Leader hailed him, and they spoke apart. 
Then, turning quickly to the right, we rode 
On ground, where horse's hoof had seldom trod I 

Sc 
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Up wild and pathless mountain-sides we climbed ; 
Down rugged steeps our cautious pace we timed ; 
Now oyer quaking moss we lightly sped ; 
Dismounting now, our weary steeds we led. 
And thus we reached a copious mountain brook, 
Which purely gushed from what appeared a nook 
Formed by two meeting hills — a sheltered place, 
Affording pasturage and ample space ; 
But which — approached— threw wide its rocky jaws, 
And by its gloomy grandeur made us pause ! 
Half cave, half chasm, it yawned! — Absorbed, I saw; 
And gazed in wonder, not unmixed with awe. 

XV. 

Like the extensive area of some Tower 

Which giants might have made their place of power. 

But whence the hand of Kage, or Euin, all 

Had torn away of each interior wall. 

And yet had spared the outward barriers still. 

High, massive, rude, and indestructible-— 

Opening on my astonished glance, at first, 

The rugged glooms of savage Gobdale burst !^ 

In front, and on the right, abruptly sprung 

The living rock, and, slanting forward, hung— 

Extending from its deep and cavemed base 

A darksome shadow over half the space — 

Till, far above our heads, it almost closed 

With the gigantic rocks that stood opposed ; 

Leaving small space, through which the eye might view 

The sky of night's bestarred and tender blue ! 

Beneath, the level floor was all bestrewn 

With numerous fragments, which the cliffs had thrown. 

As slow decay, or lightning's sudden dint. 

Through years disjoined them from the parent-flint. 

With some alarm I gazed upon the proof 

Of possible peril from the peaks aloof. 
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And looking round me to descry a place 

Of greater safety gained the gloomy base, 

Of tbat far- slanting rock, where — ^feeling free 

From aught, except an Earthquake's jeopardy— 

I stood and saw, with marvel ever new, 

A scene yet wilder — stranger— given to view ! 

XVI. 

Bight, left, in front, still towered — all rudely piled — 

The rocks in masses, rugged, high, and wild, 

Formless, or cast in every varied form 

The mountain crag receives from time and storm ! 

And where they towered most rugged, wild, and high, 

An orifice I saw, that showed the sky. 

And poured — as if from out the sky itself !— 

A mighty torrent down the rocky shelf. 

Which, being dashed from ledge to ledge, at last 

Became the quiet brook we just had passed. 

Descending 'mid the cavern's gloomy night. 

The broad and broken fall of waters white 

Eesembled most a gush of moonshine clear. 

Streamed through a thickly-douded atmosphere — 

The single intimation which is given 

That there is then a lovely Moon in heaven ! 

xvn. 

Bound by the wild power of the scene, amazed 
While Chief and follower stood, like me, and gazed, 
I felt a sudden touch, and, turning round. 
My self-announced Deliverer I found. 
" It is the time—it is the place," he said, 
** Follow !" and quickly gliding forth, he fled. 
I followed — ^followed unobserved — ^the man ; 
Nor needest thou enquire if fast I ran 1 
Lingers the hare, with yelling hounds in view ? 
Loiters the hart, when his swift foes pursue ? 
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'Tie but for lifo that these exert their pace, 

And more than life depended on my race ! 

Led by the motions of my faithful guide, 

My course was all along the streamlet's side, 

Until into a gentle pool it fell, 

Just at the entrance of a sylvan dell. 

Here rose a little knoll, whose grassy base 

The mountain hazel-shrub was seen to grace ; 

And human eye that had not practised been. 

Could, certes, there but hazel-shrub have seen ; 

But my Mend, stooping, quickly tore aside 

The tangled boughs, and showed an opening wide — 

The entrance of an unsuspected Cave," 

Which now to us its welcome refuge gave I 

The lately-parted boughs of hazel green. 

Uniting fast, renewed their leafy screen. 

Hard was the couch ; but, being safe and free. 

That couch of mountain stone was soft to me. 

The baffled troop, without, might search the rocks — 

The dogs might bay — ^when snugly earthed the fox ! 



NOTES. 

^ The Wild Cattle still found in the parks of Chillingham and Gis- 
buni) are probably the only remains of the true and genuine breed of 
that species of cattle, and answer, says Mackenzie in his History of 
Northumberland, in every particular, the description given by Boethius 
of these animals. 

2 It is not Fortune, it is Nature, that has made the essential differ- 
ences between Men ; and whatever appellation a small number of per- 
sons who speak without sufficient reflection, may affix to the general 
body of their fellow-creatures, the whole difference between the States- 
man, and many a Man from among what they call the dregs of the 
people, often hes in the rough outside of the l&tteir.-^De Lolme on the 
Constitution of England. 

3 The beautiful and romantic district of Craven, in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire, deserves a poet and a poem to itself. Whemside, men- 
tioned in the next page, is the highest of its mountains ; and the dale 
of the Wharf one of &ie wildest and most beautiful of its glens. The 
latter is overlooked, on the south, by Kilnsey Crag — described in '^The 
Outlaw." 



* This place, the descriptian of which 1 have feebly attempted, 
this poem aiid in " The Outlaw" ia, safB Dr. Whitaker, "a solid 
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is poem and in " The Outlaw" ia, safB Dr. Whitaker, "a solid mass 
of limestone, cleft asunder by some great conmlsion of nature, and open- 
ing itg 'ponderousandmarblejawa' onthe rightandleit. The eenaation 
of horror on appiOBching it, is increaBGd by the projectioii of either ude 
from ila base, bo that the two connivent rocke, though considerably dis- 
tant at the bottom, admit only a ' DarrDw line of day-light from above. 
At the very entraaoe you turn a little to the right, and are etnick by a 
yawning mouth in ttie &oe of the opposite Crag, whence the torrent, 
pent np beyond, suddenly forced a passage within the memory of man, 
which, at every swell, continues to apout out one of the boldest and moat 
beautiifiil cataracts that can be conceived." "I am well aware," he 
adds, " how imperfect the foregoing account will be thought by every 
one who has fonoed his ideas on the spot. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the pencil, as well as the pen, has hitherto &iled in 
representing this astonishing 6aene,"^Sulory of Cravfn. 

° Thia cave, sutBciently described in the next Canto, and in *' The 
Outlaw," may be found liy the curious a few hondi^ yards from Gor- 



^ EFLECTED light, as if from water cast. 
On the Care's vault of stone was quiveriiig fast, 
And the fresh fall and flow of wat«r near 
Was muTmuiiiig and dashing in mine ear. 
When I fiDm sleep awoke, and looldug tiirough 
The screen of hazel, I beheld a view 
Of sylvan sweetness. Homing's glorious beam 
Was on the pool, and on the falling stream. 
And, aa the whitely-dasbing spray it kissed, 
Ifade shifting rainbows of the rising mist ! 
Each tree hung out its branches all unstirred 
In the calm air ; each bnmoh sustained a bird, 
That sat and sung ; each green leaf in its curl 
Held drops of dew— each drop a trembling pearl I 



Tree, water, erag, in sniwhine and in shades 
With the blue skj o'er all, a picture made, 
Wbich, in the fidUifal g^aoa of Memory 8el» 
Is gaj and green, ia fieah and qnikling yet! 

n. 

Brief gaze I took; then turned to rouae my goide^ 

Who stiU hiy fixed in dumber at my side. 

A man he waa, whoae scanty hicka of graj 

Showed he had paaeed of life the middle day ; 

Bat whoae black, piercing eye, and actire frame 

Advancing years had little Vailed to tame. 

I told him day appeared already high. 

And asked him if it now was time to fly ? 

** Kot yet,'' the old man answered. " While we stay. 

Here we are safe ; for, soothly I may say, 

Ko mortal man, except with Satan's aid. 

Can erer find the place where we are laid ! 

I knew the cave of old, and think 'tis styled. 

By the few Dwellers round these mountains wild. 

The Cayb of Gevvet, who, they used to tell, 

A Fairy was, that lored the sylvan dell. 

And haunted cave and stream — ^till put to flight 

For ever by the beams of (Gospel-light. 

Such tales, be sure, have little weight with me ; 

But when I learned thy wish was to be free, 

I then at once bethought me of the place ; 

And hoped if — aided by St. Mary's grace — 

I could persuade the Chief, though but a day, 

To quit the vale, and keep the mountain way, 

I might contriye to lodge thee safely here, 

TJutil thy pathway of escape were clear." 

" But how effect it ?" " Even thus : As scout, 
Ere dawn of yestenuom was I sent out ; 
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At night I told the Chief that then the Danes 

In small detachments scoured the leyel plains. 

An acoidontal fire, whose line of smoke 

Far o'er the distant landscape faintly broke, 

Gave timely colour to a specious tale 

Framed to dissuade the Leader from the vale ; 

And here thou art in Gennet's rocky caye." 

'' But this, my Mend, thou didst at hazard grave ?" 

" Why, that is true. If taken by my lord, 

A hasty shrifb, a tree, and hempen cord 

Were Eric's doom. But what may hap to me, 

I feel as nothing— I haye rescued thee !" 

Moved by the old man's cunning and address. 

But moved yet more by his devotedness, 

" Tell me," I said, " Whence springs the Mendly zeal 

Which for the safety of a man you feel. 

Whose visage, but three summer days agone. 

Thine eyes had, certes, never gazed upon." 

" A man," he said, " who from the proverb learns 

' One generous deed another justly earns,' 

Finds that of force sufficient to enlist 

His kindly efforts— where none else exist. 

But wouldst thou closer into this enquire, 

Thou see'st in me a Dakb, and Bbbtha's Sibe." 

IV. 

" Then," I exclaimed, " by all the mighty gods 

That crowd YalhaUa's ever-bright abodes, 

I thank thee not ! but rather, while I live. 

Must rue the liberty your efforts give, 

Since it is purchased at the too high cost 

Of thy poor daughter left — ay, left and lost ! 

Liefer would I rejoin thy Chieftain's train. 

Liefer for life the Saxon's slave remain. 

Than harm befell that Maid ! And thou — thou 

Art that maid's sire !— I almost hate thee now ! " 
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" That feult, if fault there be, thou mayst forgive. 
Bertha is safe," he said, "and long will live, 
Ere the young Chieftain, wise and just, and mild, 
Will for the guilty Father harm the Child ! 

sir, the Chieftain is so good ! — ^In me, 
A man of simple, untaught mind you see ; 
But when I have observed him near, and when 

1 have compared him with the herd of men — 
Key as I said, so good, a soul of light, 

At once with virtue and with wisdom bright, 

They uninformed and savage, dark in mind, 

More like to demons than to humankind — 

I've almost fancied him, at such a time, 

A sinless native of a sinless clime 

For some mysterious end or purpose hurled 

Down thence into a base and wrong-filled world !" 

V. 

" Who w the Chief, whose praises thus you press, 

And whom, in truth, I value hardly less ?" 

I asked the question, but I vainly asked. 

A moment's space he mused. At length, " I tasked 

My brain, and risked my life," he gravely said, 

'* In thy escape to. lend my humble aid-— 

Partly because I knew thou art a Dane, 

But more, and chiefly, that, in yonder fane, 

You snatched my Bertha from the flames away : 

For this I %ervB thse, but not him betray ! 

And if you knowledge of the Chief would seek, 

Eric, be sure, can neither hear nor speak. 

Talk we on other theme. The time flies on. 

I judge young Hengist must be here anon." 

** Young Hengist ? But it may, perhaps, offend 

To ask who h» is," No — a faithful friend. 

Bound to thy interest by as strong a tie 

As warm and pure affection can supply." 
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" What meanest thou ?" '* My daughter Hengist loyes/* 

He answered. " Still, his suit she disapproyes. 

But when of thy achieved escape from foes. 

And of her loyer's part therein, she knows — 

He hopes to win, denied to him erewhile. 

His yalued meed in her assenting smile. 

Now I will tell thee all ! On Beaumont Side, 

While men, that mom, arrayed thee for the ride, 

Bertha drew him ^nd me apart. She told 

To us the story of thy daring bold, 

In a few hurried words ; her fears confessed 

For the dark future of thy fate ; impressed 

On us thy rescue, as a sacred thing. 

Holier than duty or to Chief or King, — 

But hark ! he comes." Just then a rustling, made 

By some one bursting through the hazel shade. 

Announced the youthful friend of whom he spoke ; 

And Saxon Hengist on our conyerse broke. 

yi. 
About thine age, my son, and quite as taU, 
But built more strongly, and yet light withal ; 
Of eye quick, sparkling, keen, and glossy blue ; 
Of cheek that bore of health the freshest hue ; 
Of hair that oyer aU his shoulders broad 
In fair and yellow clusters wayed and flowed 
Profusely ; Hengist was, in yery truth, 
^ S^Ji & gallant, and a gracefiil Youth ! 
— ^Disposing on the Cayem's rugged floor 
Of rural food an unexpected store, 
Which he had puryeyed, for the mom's regale. 
From some lone cot in loyely Malhamdale, 
He, while we sat at meat, to Eric old 
His night-adyenture with blimt humour told : 
On missing me, th' indignant Chief, he said. 
Had giyen command that instant search be made ; 

3i> 
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That be, the Toutb — to each suspected spot 
The first to lead where I, he knew, was not — 
Had managed to detach — ^unseen, nngaessed — 
The horses we had ridden, from the rest, 
And stable them amid the greenwood glade ; 
That he had couched him, till the cavalcade, 
Diminished thus, he saw resume their march. 
As the first dawn-rays streaked the sky's blue arch ; 
That he had followed, with his eye, their way ; 
And only left them when, in brightening day. 
They crossed the vale of Aire, and, gleaming on. 
Began to yanish in the line of Golne. 

TU. 

The sense of freedom thus achieyed at last, 

Gaye double relish to my plain repast. 

We left the Caye, our saddled steeds bestrode. 

And o'er the emerald dales of Crayen rode. 

But let me not delay my onward Tale 

By needless note of river or of dale. 

Enough to say that, hurrying o'er the ground. 

Impatient till the distant camp I found. 

We scarce took needful rest. And ! at length 

We came where lay in sight the Danish strength. 

'' Here Selwood Fobbst stretches far and wide, 

And there thy Danii^ Mends," old Eric cried, 

" Entrench them in their camp at Ethandvn — 

See ! their tents whiten in the setting sun ! 

And see ! aloft the pennons wave and shine 

In the fair evening ! — Canst distinguish thine ? " 

I looked, but natural emotion thrilled 

My inmost soul, and joy mine eyes had filled. 

Canvas and banner waved, and armour gleamed, 

But blended all, and indistinct they seemed. 

High o'er the rest, at length my clearing eyes 

Beheld the tent of noble Guthrum rise. 
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Central suid huge. Above it bravely shone 
My country's flag, in many a battle known, 
In whose white field appeared the Eaven Black, 
That soared — as if his prey he scorned to lack ; 
For of such stem resolve he seemed to speak 
By outstretched pinion, and by open beak ! 
Kor, though his aim was foiled the following day, 
Can it be said the Karen missed his prey : 
To win Two Kingdoms — and this feat did he- 
Was not discomfiture, but victory ! 

vm. 
And certes, Harold, not of failure spoke 
The sounds that then from out th' Encampment broke ! 
Souuds of carousal and of boisterous mirth. 
That have in young and happy hearts their birth. 
We reached the trench. The posted guards, amazed, 
On me, as on a spirit, wildly gazed ; 
But when my well-known battle-word I cried. 
Their joyous recognition-shout repUed. 
That shout to us the nearest warriors drew : 
They came, they saw ; they saw me, and they knew ; 
And quickly thus, conveyed from man to man. 
Throughout the crowded camp the tidings ran — 
Exciting still, as on they passed ^within, 
A wilder tumult, and a louder din ! 
O'er the rude planks that served them for a bridge. 
And o'er the inner rampart's earthen ridge. 
Some led our steeds to stall ; my friends some bore ; 
While others cleared the crowded way before. 
I, raised upon a shield, with shout and song. 
To Guthrum's tent was proudly borne along ! 

IX. 

My Guthrum in the royal tent I found,^ 
With all his bravest warriors seated round. 
Passing from hand to hand th' accustomed horn, 
Which each in turn must drain, and none might scorn I 
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For 'twas of ample depths the juice to hoLd 
Whose generous heyerage bolder makes the bold. 
(yerjojed to see the warrior-Mend restored, 
Whom he had long belieyed at Woden's board. 
The King, arising from his seat, made sign 
To change the mead for draughts of purple wine. 
Thereafter, hasty dais, by his command, 
For me ascended at his own right hand; 
Eric, my rescuer, and himself a Dane, 
For seat beside me waited not in yain ; 
And youthful Hengist, though of Saxon race, 
Beceiyed with us a like distinguished place. 
Then rose the festal glee. Brave Guthrum called. 
With joyous voice, for harper and for scald ; 
And scald and harper quickly came. But ere 
They string could waken, or could song prepare. 
Had I, aside, to noble Guthrum told 
'Twas mine important message to unfold. 
Which — premature as yet for others' ear — 
It deeply touched his interest to hear. 

X. 

Eetired apart, I told to Guthrum all 

That had befall'n me since the Convent's hH ; 

Of Bertha told him, and the noble dame 

Whom I had chanced to rescue from the flame 

As well as of the lore which— sprung from Heaven — 

To my old faith a sudden shock had given. 

I then detailed to him, in terms less brief. 

My conversation with the Northern Chief; 

The kingly offer from his King conveyed ; 

And my escape by Eric's friendly aid. 

Loud Guthrum laughed. " Tis very well !" he cried ; 

'* So, thou wouldst barter for a Saxon bride 

Thine ancient faith, and yet, forsooth, pretend 

That true and deep conviction wrought that end I 
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Confess it i from the Lady's eye vfSLS sent 

By far the clearest, subtlest argument I 

And tell me, Aymund, were not Truth's demands 

Pressed somewhat by the weight of Saxon lands ? 

Well, thou art prudent ! *' Here his banter stayed; 

And grave became his manner, as he said : 

zi. 
'' Aymund 1 I need not say, I am a man 
Who have no time deep mysteries to scan. 
I worship, like my warlike sires, therefor. 
The honoured names of Woden and of Thor.' 
Though, to confess the truth, I hold the bark 
That bears me bounding o'er the ocean dark — 
I hold the coyering shield and trusty brand 
That make, and keep me, victor on the land — 
I hold these sinewy arms, by which I wield 
Alike the helm, the falchion, and the shield — 
As my best gods ) nor do I care to sue 
For help to Idols— be they old or new. 
And did the changeful fate of war demand 
That I must either quit this loyely laad. 
Or be immersed in water— stream or spring — 

And rule a portion as a Christian King, 

Aymund, be sure, my choice were quickly ta'en. 
And all my fathers' gods would frown in vain ! 
But, not thus placed, it is my part, believe, 
Conditions to impose, and not receive. 
No power resides in England, save in me. 
From rocky Cornwall to the Eastern sea, 
From Thames's bank to Tweed's. I rule alone. 
E'en valiant Alfred quits his Saxon throne. 
And lives — ^if yet the vanquished Monarch live — 
A homeless Wanderer and a Fugitive, 
And, doubtless, would be happy to regain 
From me a portion of his wrenched domain ! 
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But since his present wretched plight stands thns. 
Why, let the learned Monarch sue to tw / 
This night we give to joy — ^this night at least ! " 
He said, and led me back to song and feast. 

xn. 
Three Minstrels swept the tunefol harp. That two 
Of these were scalds of Danish race, I knew ; 
And understood from Guthrum that the third 
A Saxon was, who had with joy been heard 
By all the camp — and certes, none the less 
That half the sense the hearers could but guess, 
Of each quaint legend, and each old-world lay, 
With which he sought to wile the time away — 
Much to the fretting of the native scald. 
Who eagerly arose, as soon as called, 
To wake the song. The foremost, Bolfe upsprung. 
The Sea-king V wild, adventurous life he sung : 

THE SKI-XIITG. 

" He ne*er beneath a peaceful roof 
Drains the fiill horn ; but, terror-proof. 
Enjoys the peril that he braves, 
And makes his serfs the winds and waves ! 
He bids them bear his bark along, 
And knows they cannot bear it wrong, — 
Since, waft him to what shore they may. 
There lies the land, and there his prey ! 

The warriors, seated round, at every pause. 

Bung on their hollow-sounding shields applause. 

XIII. 

But louder rose the listeners' wild acclaim, 
When turned the song to Guthrum' s noble name. 
And told how he — their sea-king bold and stem — 
Had Croyland sacked, as well as Lindisfame :^ 
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" Assisted by his brave compeers, 

He suBg the monks the mass of spears ! 

The service, with the day begun. 

Was ended ere the morning sun ; 

When the good brethren of the place, 

Charmed by his ministry and grace. 

Into his hand the sacred hoard, 

The shrine's uncounted treasures poured !" 

—The warriors, seated round, at every pause, 



Bung on their hollow-sounding shields applause. 

XIV. 

'Twas sung how, leading thence his victor host, 
Guthrum at length had reached the southern coast. 
And come where, under Alfred's Saxon blade, 
The force of England stood for fight arrayed : 

*' Then met the ranks, and, meeting, rose 
The music of encountering foes — 
Music more dear to warrior's heart, 
Than Maiden's voice, or Minstrel's art I 
There left the King (that music ceased) 
Por vultures and for wolves a feast ; 
And there, upon that last of fields, 
'Mid shouting men, and clashing shields. 
His chiefs around him formed a ring, 
And hailed their Leader England's King ! " 

The warriors, seated round, at every pause. 

Bung on their hoUow-sounding shields applause. 

XV. 

Then, with the bard's accustomed tact and skill, 
Who knows to change his flatteries at will, 
The Minstrel added : " While, without a peer. 
The valiant Guthrum ran his bright career 
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Where, where was Aywjitd ? He, in every field, 
The first to combat, and the last to yield ! " 
He paused. The harp of Anlave loudly rung, 
And thus that scald his ready answer sung : 

** I dreamed a solemn dream !^ In Woden's hall 

Methought I stood among his warriors all ! 

All stood in ordered ranks, and all stood dumb. 

As if they waited great event to come ! 

Th' immortal Damsels who on heroes tend, 

Had heaped the glittering boards from end to end 

With store of richest viands. On his throne 

The god — ^majestic Woden — sat alone. 

After a space, * What King,' aloud he cried, 

' Expect ye in Yalhalla's mansion wide ?' 

Oneanswered him: * Brave Aymundcomes — ^theDane.' 

' Then,' said the god, * ye wait for him in vain. 

That hero still survives, and long shall be 

A faithful Champion of my creed and me. 

A hundred warriors yet, in fight, shall feel 

The deadly point of Aymund's conquering steel !' " 

The warriors, seated round, at every pause. 



Eung on their hollow-sounding shields applause. 

XVI. 

And now, in turn, the Saxon Minstrel rose — 
A man of age he seemed, a man of woes ; 
But soon as e'er his magic harp struck he. 
Age turned to youth, and woe itself to glee ! 
At least, as Guthrum whispered, such his wont ; 
But Thought sat now upon the Old Man's front — 
Deep Thought and Sadness. Ere a note he sung, 
His simple harp the Minstrel softly rung. 
Then wakened, as a prelude, low yet strong, 
A something hovering between speech and song. 
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** 111 fares it with the Saxon bard, 

Who loves his conntry now, 
He wears her fetter on his sonl, 

Her shame upon his brow ! 
Her much-loved King a ifogitive, 

Her bravest warriors slain, 
While o'er the land, triumphant, soars 

The Baven of the Dane ! 
Such bard, among his Country's foes. 
Must veil her wrongs, suppress his woes, 
Stifle each patriot thought as crime. 
And frame a lay to suit the time. 
Yet Guthrum hath a soul ! and can 
Forgive a Minstrel and a Man, 
Who fain would, as he may, prolong 
The high conceit of Anlave's song, 
But fears to wake, 'mid weapons sharp. 
The strain that hovers round his harp." 

xvn. 
" I swear by Woden I" Guthrum loudly cried, 
'' That, Minstrel, nought of harm shall thee betide. 
Sing what thou wilt ! Nay, farther, if thy song 
Be worthy — even though our name it wrong, 
By my good steel, and Denmark's Baven Black, 
I swear that fitting meed thou shalt not lack I" 
By these frank words the bard emboldened seemed. 
And sung : 

'* 1, too, a solemn dream have dreamed I 
I stood, like Anlave, in high Woden's hall ; 
like Anlave, I beheld the warriors all ; 
The awful silence of the vast abode 
I felt, like him, and saw the martial god ! 

3 E 
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Suddenly came a flying Female Form, 
She came, as sometimes comes a summer storm. 
When winds are brisk, when slender trees are bowed, 
And rainbow-fragments tinge the severing cloud I 
E'en so her coming stirred, enlivened all. 
Half flew, half walked she, through the spacious hall. 
And fronted Woden's throne. The warrior-train, 
In her, beheld a Chooser of the Slain I* 
' I come,' the Damsel cried, ' from Holy Isle, 
I come from battle, and from burning pile. 
Blood flowed like water. Noble Aymund there, 
For breath was gasping in the smoky air. 
His blade, beside him, dripped with Saxon gore. 
Him I had chosen for mine own before ; 
And, flying where the hero bleeding lay, 
I swifUy stooped to bear his soul away. 
Alas, I found before me there that hour, 
Th' unwelcome Spirit of a Miohtieb Fowss !' 

xvm. 

' Ha ! Mightier Fower !' the startled god exclaimed, 
* Then it was not brave Aymund that you named ? 
He is mif son I Trained up to shed men's blood. 
Since he was boy he hath in battle stood ! ' 
' Ay — so the Spirit told me,' thus again 
Took up the word the Chooser of the Slain, 
' But now his part, she said, that warrior brave 
Shall learn, is not to slay mankind, but save ! 
The sense of Beauty, and the power of Love, 
Sublimed in him, and hallowed from above. 
Shall touch the hero's heart with feeling strange. 
Shall touch, shall soften, and at last shall change I 
That matchless valour which 'gainst others burned. 
Shall 'gainst himself be resolutely turned. 
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In his own bosom to destroy a foe 
Stouter than e'er he quelled by weapon-blow 1 
And that once vanquished, his, thencefortb, shall be 
A higher and a nobler destiny I 
Blest shall he be in hall, and blest in bower, 
Blest in his love, his offspring, and his power I 
A land, made happy by his peaceful sway, 
To him through life shall willing homage pay ; 
And to his soul shall, after death, be given 
The endless rapture of the Christian Heaven ! ' 
The Damsel ceased. On Woden fell a doud ; 
A deepening shadow dimmed each visage proud ; 
Through the vast hall a flash of lightning broke ; 
And thunder, following, startled me, and woke." 

— He paused, but warriors, at the Minstrel's pause, 



Bung not on hollow-sounding shields applause. 

XIX. 

You guess, my son, of all the listening throng, 

I understood the most of that strange song. 

But what was evident to me alone. 

How came it to the Saxon Minstrel known ? 

Had he indeed, as bard, the gifted eye. 

Before whose sight both Past and Future lie ? 

I doubted not. How, otherwise, could, he 

Have any knowledge of my fate or me ? 

I called him to my side, that I might say 

Such courteous word as Chieftain, praised, must pay 

For courteous song. I bade the Minstrel take 

A valued ring,^ and wear it for my sake ; 

Hinting the while, but in an under tone, 

That it were wise to quit the camp anon. 

He stole away, and well it was for him ! 

For loured had many a visage, darkly grim. 

Upon the bard. I could but smile at those — 

The scalds — whom rivalry had made his foes, 
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And wboae Yain jealousy itielf expiened 

In gibe maliciaiifly and in tannting jest 

''' Tia plain,'' said Anla^e, '' that the man hath qna£Eed 

The pore, the genuine, bazd-oeating diaaght." ' 

'' Oh, doubtless," Bolfe replied, ** the thing*8 of oonrse; 

Bat then ' twere best saj nothing of the source !" 

Bat grarer character tlie wazriorB' ire 

Took 'gainst the Master of the Saxon Lyre: 

** The wretch," they deeply swore, ** deserves to bleed, 

For doing insalt to oar Coontry's creed !" 

Eyen on me their gloomy looks they bent, 

And mattered, audibly, their discontent. 

That Danish bounty should a meed supply 

To ragraat Nazarene— perchance a Spy I 



Their wrath which, if its object had not flown. 
Might into outrage instantly have grown, 
Died by degrees away — the bard withdrawn — 
When through the canvass gleamed the summer dawn 1 
To sleep's demands the revellers 'gan to yield. 
Each taking for a couch his own broad shield, 
Where he had sat. Now reigned but stillness o'er 
The scene, where wildest mirth had reigned before. 
But soon, above their elumbers, isom without, 
Broke other sound than song or wassail shout — 
Each startled warrior caught the loud alarms, 
And, half-awakened, grasped his ready arms 1 



NOTES. 

^ The Chief was King only on the sea and in the battle field ; for in 
the hour of the banquet the whole troop sat in a circle, and the horns, 
filled with beer, passed from hand to hand, without any distinction of 
first man or last. — Thierr^s Norman Conquest. 

' Superstition did not blind all the ancient Scandinavians without 
exception. There were among them men wise enough to discover the 
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folly of the received opinioDfl, and courageous enough to condemn them 
without reserve. In me history of Olai Tryggvason, a warrior fears 
not to say publicly, that he relies more on his own strength and on his 
amis, than upon Thor or Odin. — MaUefa Northern Antiquitiet. 

' The sea-king was everywhere faithfully followed and zealously 
obeyed, because he was always renowned as the bravest of the brave, 
as one who had never slept under a smoke-dried roof, who had never 
emptied a cup in a chimney comer. — Ihid. 

A All the able-bodied men of the community, to the number of thirty, 
departed, and having loaded a boat with the relics, sacred vases, and 
other valuables, took refuge in the neighbouring marshes. There re- 
mained in the choir only an abbot, a few infirm old men, two of whom 
were upwards of a hundred years old, and some children, whom their 
parents, according to the devotional custom of the period, were bring- 
up in the monastic habit. They continued to chant psalms at all the 
regular hours ; when that of the mass arrived, the abbot placed himself 
at the altar in his sacerdotal robes. All present received the commu- 
nion, and almost at the same moment the Danes entered the church. 
The chief who marched at their head killed with his own hand the 
abbot at the foot of the altar, and the soldiers seized the monks, young 
and old, whom terror had dispersed. ... As the prior fell dead, one 
of the children, ten years of age, who was greatly attached to him, fell 
on the body weeping, and asking to die wim him. His voice and face 
struck one of the Danish chiefs ; moved with pity, he drew the child 
out of the crowd, and taking off his fix>ck, and throwing over him a 
Danish cassock, said, ^' Come with me, and quit not my side for a mo- 
ment." He thus saved him from the massacre, but no others were 
spared. — The Norman Conquest. 

^ The song which Anlave is here represented as sii^gng, was sug- 
gested to me by a genuine Danish lyric, thus given by Thierry. 

" I dreamt a dream. Methought I was at day-break in the hall of 
Walhalla, preparing all things for the reception of the men killed in 
battles. 

''I awakened the heroes firom their sleep; I asked them to rise, to 
arrange the seats and the drinking cups, as for the coming of a king. 

<* < what means all this noise V cried Braghi; 'why are so many men 
in motion, and why all this ordering of seats ?' 

« < It is because Erik is on his way to join us,' replied Odin ; * I 
await him with joy. Let some go fortn to meet him.' 

« < How is it that his coming pleases thee more than the coming of 
any other king ? ' 

<< Because in more battle fields has his sword been red with blood ; 
because in more places has his ensanguined spear diffused terror." 

^ " Besides those twelve goddesses," says Mallet, *' there are nu- 
merous virgins in Yalhalla. There business is to wait upon tlie heroes, 
and they are called Yalkryior. Odin also employs them to choose in 
battles mose who are to perish." — Northern Antiquitiee. 

"^ They (the Scalds) were rewarded for the poems they composed in 
honour of the kings and heroes with magnificent presents ; we never 
find the Scald singing his verses at the courts of princes without being 
recompensed with golden rings, glittering arms, and rich apparel. — Ibid. 

B The Danish fable of the origin of poetry may be briefly given here. 
Kv&sir, a being formed by the gods, was murdered, and his blood being 
mixed up with honey, composed a liquor of such surpassing excellence, 
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CAXTo VI. 

I. 

£ may of battles well duconne, mj Ban, 
Wlio hath beheld a hTindied lost and won ; 
And who, through fields where warring thou- 
sands bled, 
Haih often charged — ^retreated — rallied— led. 
But that which roused the slumbering camp to strife. 
Was more a struggle stem for death or life, 
By men surprised in sleep, and unprepared, 
Who brayely fought, yet while they fought, despaired. 
Than ordered field which practised Leaders like 
To gaze upon — ^before a blow they strike ; 
Where marshalled rank to rank their fronts oppose. 
And all is dreadful beauty — ^till they close 1 

II. 
The instant that the warlike summons rung, 
That instant Guthrum to his feet upsprung ; 
Upsprung his yaliant Chiefs, and hurried thence, 
Each to secure his separate post's defence. 
My earliest thought was faithful Eric — he 
Who had imperiled everything for me ; 
Nor was my other, younger friend forgot — 
1 bade them mark the fight, but mingle not. 
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"For if," I said, " we conquer, then believe 
The highest guerdon ye shall both receive. 
And if we fail, ye may, by acting thus. 
Escape the fortune they will deal to us. 
Ye can but share it, when all chance is gone I" 
E'en while I spoke, I did my armour on. 
And joining Guthrum's side — my ancient wont — 
Bushed forth with him to meet the battle's brunt. 
We met, instead, our men recoiling back 
From the foe's first, and not least fierce attack. 
Which, with the utmost skill and vigour joint, 
^Had been directed 'gainst our weakest point. 
By threat, by gesture, there compelled to halt. 
We led the fugitives to fresh assault, 
Bepidsed, in turn, the coming Saxon might. 
Boiled back the entering current of their fight. 
Cleared our own trench betimes, at point of blade. 
And manned the breach which there the foe had made I 

m. 
Then first I saw the wildly-moving field — 
The marshalled foe by hundreds stood revealed ; 
On many a burnished helm and bright steel blade. 
The brilliant beams of early morning played. 
On their broad banner, which I saw advance, 
The Charger White of Wessez seemed to prance — ^ 
A symbol that to every eye made plain 
The Saxon Alfred was in arms again ! 
" I did not think," the valiant Guthrum cried, 
As with stem glance the coming Steed he eyed, 
" When he so swiftly fled, yon burning noon, 
That we should meet again — at least so soon ! 
Aymund, be firm ! For see, with greatest force, 
The Saxons this way bear their heavy Horse ! 
N'ow mark me — ere this day-light fair hath ceased, 
My Baven on their Charger's flesh shall feast )" 
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IV. 

Wave after wave, the surging war came on ; 
Wave after wave dashed fiercely— and was gone ! 
For we were rocks, our sea-heat stance that held, 
And each successive wave— unmoved — repelled. 
Yet firmest rocks, that many a storm outhrave, 
In lapse of time must fall hefore the wave ; 
And mortal nerves, whatever he their strength, 
If pressed continuously, must fail at length. 
Scarce could our arms the heavy falchiou wield. 
And scarce, hefore us, hear the heavy shield ; 
Yet still fresh numhers, vigorous as the first, 
Against our frail and sinking horrior hurst. 
The trench, hesides, that void erewhile had lain, 
Now filled and heaped with hodies of the slain. 
Supplied our foemen with a ghastly hridge, 
And readier access to the earthen ridge 
On which we fought. Our hand, perforce, gave way. 
And in they rushed with more than torrent-sway ! 

V. 

I tell, my son, hut what I saw and shared — 

I wot not how the other Leaders fared ; 

Wot not who yielded, who maintained, his post ; 

I only know the day, hy us, was lost I 

I only know that, save for prisoners ta'en, 

The Danish Camp contained no living Dane ! 

And that hrave Outhrum and myself, of those. 

Had now, alas, heoome the prize of foes ! 

Me they at once disarmed, and would have slain ; 

But one exclaimed : '* Hold ! hold ! It is the Dane 

Who 'scaped from us in yon wild moonlight scene : 

Better for him if there he still had heen. 

Than reckoning with our victor Eang to-day 1" 

The captors laughed, and dragged us thence away; 
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Nor stayed their steps, until, in Onthmm's tent, 
Before the Saxon King they humbly bent. 
For — mournful change to come from one defeat I— - 
Their King now sat in Outhrum^s honoured seat ; 
And Gnthrum stood, his final doom to hear. 
Where he had lately stood — and none his peer ! 

VI. 

I said, before the Saxon King they bent. 
I dreamed not, Harold, of the base descent I 
Proud as if still I led an army's van, 
I scorned to bend the knee to mortal man ; 
And, though in regal presence, hardly saw 
The Prince to whom my captors knelt in awe. 
Contemning my own fate, aside I looked 
To see how hU the noble Guthrum brooked-* 
His soul was strung up to the highest tone ; 
His glance was free and fearless as my own! 
And had the Monarch given, that moment, breath 
To one brief word, and that brief word been — ^Death- 
He would have marked, my son, no terror-sign 
Either on Gnthrum's visage, or on mine. 
Brothers in many a former field of strife. 
And more than brothers now in parting life. 
Fixing on Alfred stem and scornful eye. 
Both would have died — as heroes ever die ! 
While glanced across my spirit some such thought, 
ICy stem and scomfril eye the IConarch sought : 
But scarce I gave to my own sight belief — 
I saw — ^I saw — ^the young Northumbrian Chief 
And the same instant I perceived, my son. 
The Saxon Monarch and that Chief were one I 

vn. 
The sullen mood, the dark and savage pride, 
Which had aU form of reverence denied, 
At once gave way. Bespect, esteem sincere, 
And oertaixi recollections, did what fear 
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Gould neyer have aohieved. I flew to bend 

Before my Yictor, and to hail him/n'mi? ; 

Though I had reason, as you now must know. 

For doubting if I still should And him so. 

But Alfred saw, and, starting from his seat. 

Game forth-^as if an honoured guest to greet ; 

My act of cordial homage stayed, and took 

My hand with warmest grasp, and kindest look. 

" I thank my God !" with emphasis he said, 

" That thou, my Mend I hast 'soaped the Sazon blade ; 

And that brave Guthrum— this, I know is he ! — 

Survives it too, my other Mend to be. 

All we of late disoouraed of — I and thou — 

The righteous hand of Heaven hath altered now ; 

Hath lefl me free a Monarch's power to use, 

Gently or sternly, as myself may choose ; 

And doubtless, thy escape's implied distrust, 

Or worse, might seem to render sternness just. 

But spoken word, whatever may befall, 

A King of England never must recall ! 

Yanquished, to thee I offer made, and wiU, 

As Yictor, trust me, every part fulfil. 

On the conditionB which we named. — Meantime, 

Not to arrest pursuit, were deepst crime ! 

Ho I Kenric, Gerdic ! haste ye both away ! 

A white flag in the sight of all display. 

And let the heralds, in our royal name, 

A truce, an instantaneous truce proclaim 1" 

vm. 
Obedient to the Saxon King's behest, 
Had scarody parted the brave Chiefs addressed. 
When tent-ward came a crowd with clamorous din, 
Who roughly drs^gged two other captives in i 
In whose sad looks, as soon as turned to view, 
I recognised my rescuers kind and true. 
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— Stem charge at once the King on Eric laid, 

Of kindness much abused, and trust betrayed ; 

Attributed to him the damning guilt 

Of half the blood in that red morning spilt; 

And uttered high command, in the same breath, 

To lead the caitiflb out to instant death 1 

The elder warrior, who had hung his head 

Submissively, now raised it up, and said : 

*^ Thou art all good ; a deep ofOsnder I ; 

I merit death, it seems ; and I can die. 

But hear, my King, a wretch's latest prayer — 

Spare this poor Youth ! the young and guilU^m spare 

Still to my child a kind Protector be, 

And I will gladly perish— -blessing ibee ! " 

The King was not unmoved, yet still his hand, 

Extended, seemed to indicate command; 

And still their forms the savage captors bent, 

In act to force them from the royal tent. 

IX. 

I interposed : ** Brave Prince," I humbly aaid, 

** Thou hast, in me, excused the acting head; 

And, having kindly pardoned that which planned* 

Mayst well forgive the purely passive hand. 

Go, search thine army, and, from rear to van, 

Thou shalt not find, believe, a truer man 

Than this same Eric ! 'Twas hia Danish blood 

That for a moment checked his loyal mood. 

And Hengist, I have ample proof to show. 

Holds every fo^Doan of his Prince his foe. 

Eorgive them ! " " l^o, brave Dane, it may not be ! " 

'^ Yet hear me-<-yield the traitors up to me ! 

To take the Old Man from his Monarch's aight, 

Will not by him be deemed a penisnce light ; 

And for the Youth, I know a simple spell 

Wherewith to fix that Youth's allegiaiMe well 1 " 
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^' Then deepest treachery were a virtae made ; 
Bat be it bo/' the King, relenting, said. 
At this old Eric threw him on the ground, 
And, clasping good King Alfred's knees around, 
With tears of joy the Monarch's feet bedewed. 
Erect the while, the yonthfoL Hengist stood — 
** I have bat little skill to plead or 'plain," 
The Stripling said, '* bat bring the bravest Dane 
Before my falchion— or the slanderer bring, 
Who dares to call me traitor to my King, 
And he, in combat, who beholds me flinch. 
Like yilest snake shall scotch me — ^inch by inch 1 " 
A mormnr of suppressed applause went round, 
Kor royal Alfred at the blunt speech frowned. 

X. 

The noble Chiefs, on peaceful mission sent, 

By this time had returned into the tent. 

And now they made report, that, near and far. 

The hot pursuit was checked, and stayed the war. 

Here stood the Saxon's victor ranks, they said. 

Impatient all to find revenge delayed ; 

While there, recovering heart, the routed Bane 

Was mustering fast his broken bands again; 

And, undismayed by recent overthrow. 

Was ready to inflict, or take, a blow. 

In sooth, so high appeared their mutual rage, 

'Twas feared the armies yet might re-engage ! 

The Monarch heard the risk ; he heard appalled ; 

And quickly to his standard-bearer called : 

^' Ho, fortii with us 1 " And forth, with hasty stride. 

Across the field, where war had raged, we hied. 

Until we reached the narrow strip of green 

That stretched the dark and scowling ranks between. 

" Here," cried the Monarch, " frill in every eye, 

The Saxon banner, let us raise on high ; 
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And, high beside it, give the flag to wave, 
Dear to each Bane, the flag of Gnthmm brave ! '' 
'Twaa done— and fairly floated into light 
The Baven Black beside the Chaiger White I 
Th' exulting Danes the signal's import knew, 
And loudly shonted as the banners flew. 
With fainter cheer the less-pleased Saxons hailed 
The sign that peace and amity prevailed. 

XI. 

The generous Monarch then, with air benign, 
Took in his own brave Guthrum's hand and mine, 
And pledged ns solemnly his kingly troth. 
His word conflrming by a needless oath— > 
That fair Northumberland should ns obey, 
I^or e'en the Humber bound the Danish sway ;^ 
For thence to Thames, along the Eastern coast, 
Dominion wide should noble Guthrum boast. 
Upon the other part, we gladly swore— 
At flrst on ring and bracelet vowed to Thor, 
And then on holy relics,' shiin^d bones. 
That had, they said, been the Apostle John's,—- 
To hold of him the Kingdoms he had named ; 
To rule them by the laws himself had framed ; 
Embrace the Christian faith ; essay to win 
Our warlike followers from their rites of sin ; 
And, lastly, guard the Isle, now common made, 
Erom every power that would its shores invade. 
— ^These were the terms on which we rule obtained, 
And these the heralds to the hosts explained. 
I^or was it long ere, o'er the glittering fields, 
Bung wide the clangour of assenting shields 1* 

xn. 
No more of battle and of blood, my Boy ! 
Thenceforward, all was triumph, all was joy ! 
ICen that had lately mixed in deadly fray, 
Were seen commingling now in friendly play. 
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Guthrum, who in his secret Botil despised 
Both creeds alike, was soon, with pomp, baptised,— 
The King himself, beyond his royal wont, 
Responding for him at the sacred font ; ' 
And, daily walking in his garment white, 
Full grimly, Harold, looked the Neophyte I 
For me, I waived the wished immersion then, 
Eeserving for that holy rite the Glen, 
And hinted my desire that aU the Danes 
Who pleased, should cleanse them of their moral stains 
In the same pure Northumbrian stream with me. 
'* It shall be so ! and more — Ourself will see 
The rite performed," the generous Monarch said, 
And instant order for the voyage made. 
Nor rolled there many summer suns away, 
Ere — flying all with flags and streamers gay. 
And followed by the city-ctt>wd's acclaims- 
Two stately fleets were sailing down the Thames, 
Whose gallant Leader waved her canvass wings 
Proudly o'er Alfred, Guthrum, Aymund— Kings ! 

xm. 
As round the fair and winding shores we went, 
Bose on our right, the wood-crowned hills of Kent. 
The Essex marshes chanced that mom to be 
A bluely -sparkling, spacious, inland sea— - 
For as the tides their daily changes make, 
Those grounds are sometimes land, and sometimes lake.* 
Faint o'er the vapour — mist and cloud between — 
A Eainbow lent its beauty to the scene, 
Which I observing, to the Mcmarch told 
Its name and use affirmed by credence old — 
The arch of Bifrost, built across the sky, 
By which the gods desc^id, or mount on high.^ 
'' A fanciM conceit," he said, ^^in sooth , 
But not more beautiful than is the truth, — 
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Which thou shalt hear, as, from God's Book sublime. 
It hath been rendered into Saxon rhyme : 

THE BIETH OV THE BAI17B0W. 

The Flood was o'er. The earth began 

Its wonted garb to don ; 
And all that now survived of Man, 

From A -RABAT looked on. 
Thence looked the white-haired Patriarch, 

Begirt with sons and daughters — 
Afraid as yet to disembark. 

And trust receding waters. 

For still, upon the verge of sight, 

Where sky and land combine, 
He fancied billows gleamed in light, 

And begged of Heaven a sign. 
" God I*' he cried, " whose Mercy saves. 

Assure my sons and daughters, 
That they may trust yon distant waves, 

Kor fear returning waters I" 

No form or shape appeared thereat, 

God hath no shape or form ; 
But a Voice came, more soft than that 

Of gale at ended storm ! 
'' Turn, second sire of men," it said, 

*' Turn ye, his sons and daughters. 
See on the cloud my sign displayed, 

Nor fear returning waters T* 

XIV. 

They turned, and, full against tlie sun, 
A wondrous Bow there oame— 
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Of mimy dyes, and every one 

The purest of its name 1 
" That,'' said the Yoice, '' shall be a sign 

To all thy sons and daughters. 
That never more will Wrath Divine 

Destroy the world by waters. 

** Whenever showers on earth descend. 

And sunbeams glance between, 
That bow of love shall brightly bend, 

That pledge of peace be seen. 
And long as Time holds on his march, 

ShaU all Earth's sons and daughters 
With grateful spirit hail the arch — 

Triumphant o'er the waters !" 

Thus Heaven-assured, they sought the plain ; 

But— human — ^timid— still, 
Long shook they at each sound of rain. 

And at each swelling riU. 
But when on high the Token glowed. 

How joyed those sons and daughters I 
How knelt they, and adored the God 

Whose power had calmed the waters ! 

XV. 

While thus the King half sung, at every word 
It haunted me that I had somewhere heard 
Ehymes chanted so before. But Alfred drew 
Again my notice to the scene in view. 
He praised its loveliness, and, certes, I 
Withheld no term of fitting eulogy. 
But said : '' No lands in lovely England shown. 
Can match the region which is now my own — 
The varied land that fronts the eastern waves. 

The land of mountains, and " " Why not, of eavei f " 

The Monarch slyly interposed, and laughed. 
Then added, gravely : *' Not all Eric's craft. 
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And not the deepest cave in northern glen^ 

Could from my search have Vailed to hide thee then, 

Had other cares my longer stay allowed ! 

— T told thee, Aymund, by defeat unbowed, 
How willingly my faithfiil people all 

Would arm and muster at their Monarch's call. 

I had e'en then — and by a surer scout 

Than thy friend Eric proved — sent summons out ; 

And well I knew that, met on Selwood-lea, 

My friends, in arms, already waited me. 

That thou shouldst see their numbers, and thence know 

They were no feeble, despicable foe. 

And BO report them — this I did intend 

Ere thou to Guthrum's Danish camp shouldst wend. 

But this thy fond escape was found to mar. 

And I had left me no resource but war." 

XVI. 

** But why conceal thy rank ?" "Fair reason why ! 
Thou, in the north, hadst friends, but none had I." 
''/ friends?" ''Ay — ^thousands, had our names been known, 
Who would have seized my Captiye as their own. 

— Of all that people the ^Northumbrian plains. 
One half at least are Danes, or sons of Danes, 
The relics of past inroads, men who now 

Have wisely changed their armour for the plough ; 
Thy friture subjects, who receiyed, unknown. 
The vanquished guardians of the Saxon throne. 
Until the time was ripe. — ^My friends I found 
In arms assembled on th' appointed ground, 
And burning to be led to war. For me, 
I had designed a previous scrutiny. 
That I might learn how you in camp were laid, 
And how, and where, attack might best be made. 
I changed my wonted garb, a harp prepared. 
And as a wandering Minstrel forth I fared ; 
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With ease, admittance to your camp obtained, 

And e'en the royal tent of Guthnun gained. 

Nay, thon thyself didst praise my minstrel-skill, 

And pa/y it— which is something better still ! 

Look here ! nor need'st thon greatly blame thine eyes ; 

They saw me, Aymnnd, nnder wme dtsffutse P^ 

I looked, and lo ! my own, my well-known ring 

Gleamed on the finger of the smiling King— 

The very same which, as his song's reward, 

I had presented to the seeming Bard ! 

The eye of Guthrum flashed. " By mighty Thor, 

And mighty "Woden ! " it was thns he swore — 

Unmindful, or perhaps obliyious now. 

Of his late Christian rite and solemn vow — 

"If I had known theo ! Past, alas, is past, — 

Bat that achievement should hare been thy last !" 

The Monarch smiled the honest truth to hear. 

Bough from a heart that never knew a fear. 

xvii. 
IHdst ever mark, in early summer, when 
The mist, at dawn, had filled some mountain glen. 
And, standing on its rerge of dewy heath. 
Yon could but dimly see what lay beneath, — 
How soon, when Morning had begun to stream, 
Melted the mist before the warming beam. 
And gave the glen, with all its varied bloom. 
Its depth of woodbine, and its sides of broom, 
With its long rivulet's links of rosy light, 
As if by magic, to thy wondering sight ? 
E'en so the words of Alfred rolled away 
The veil of mystery from his minstrel-lay ! 
Its inspiration's souroe, erewhik concealed. 
In sudden sunshine lay at once revealed ! 
And judge, my son, with what a thirsty ear 
I drank disolosure»-^new — ^unhopedr^and dear ! 
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XVIII. 

'^ Aymuud !'' said Alfred, '' wheu, at Liudisfame, 
It was my hap thy princely raoJk to lean). 
Thy life, or ransom, was at first with me 
A cold affair of pelf or policy. 
But wanner feelings soon replaced the cold, 
When that poor Maiden innocently told — 
(The Maiden Bertha, whom my Sistes chose 
To be the sole companion of her woes, 
Eesigning, without one regretful sigh. 
The proud attendance of a time gone by !) — 
When Bertha told in what way ran the stream 
Of fancy, during thy delirious dream. 
And when, by certain worda that chanced to slip, 
In private converse, from my sister's lip, 
I found, with small surprise, that in her heart 
Her bold Deliverer held an honoured part. 
For Woman's gratitude, my friend, will move, 
Ere well herself perceives it, ioto love^ 
And sometimes all too quickly for control- 
Yet is EowsNA high and firm of soul; 
And wert thou now to sue ob iSeathen Sane, 
Believe me, Aymund, thou wouldst sue in v«iiL. 
But she will welcome, with a cahn delight^ 
Her Lover — coming as a Christian Einight T' 

XXX, 

Here the King left me, for my heart, ha kaew, 
Bequired some time its transports to subdue, 
And then, returning, said : '' Thy realm's affairs, 
Henceforward, ask— demand thy gravest cares. 
Look — now thou hast * regained thy high command * "• 
He smiled — ** ' look to the lowly of thy land ! ' 
The rich and great have power themselves to guard ; 
The honest poor man in his Sovereign's ward 1 ^ 
To him thy bounties, with free hand, dispense; 
See justice done him ; be his Providence. 
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Tet be so from behind a pradent screen^ 

That makes thy goodness rather felt, than seen. 

Yon Stin himself, with undiminished power^ 

Is eyer finest in his shaded hour, 

When his bright place in heaven is only known 

By the fine splendours all around him thrown — 

EzcessiTe splendours which, as men behold, 

Transmute the meanest clouds they touch, to gold ! 

XX. 

** From out thy Chiefs, as fSar as in thee lies, 
For posts of power select the good and wise. 
I say — and wise, for be it understood, 
Not always wise, alas ! we find the good. 
But goodness, wisdom — ^in one soul combined- 
Form ever the best Buler of mankind. 
Encourage artEH-the useful still the most, 
Yet never be the light and graceful lost ; 
These are the lovely gleams which — as they play — 
Gild the dull vapours that would shade our day ; 
Or more— these by supernal power are given, 
To tinge the else-bleak earth with hues of heaven. 
And, as the highest far these arts among, 
cherish most the Bard's ennobling song — 
Which to great actions gives deserved renown. 
Embalms their memory, and transmits it down ; 
At the same time delights both soul and ear. 
And makes men Patriots as they lean to hear I 

XXI. 

'' Akin to lofby song, its source the same. 
But speaking in a higher, holier name. 
And with superior power — reverence thou 
The Holy Faith that hath been taught thee now ! 
Walk by its rule thyself, and gently draw 
Thy erring people to embrace its law. 
Who— thus ' made happy by thy peacefiil sway. 
To thee through life shall willing homage pay/ ** 
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He smiled again, then said : " Be duly checked^ 

In thee, the pride of wakening Intellect, 

Kor be thy reason borne along by it, 

An inch, beyond the scope of whai is writ. 

The yirtue, Aymnnd, of a humble trust 

Becometh beings who are made of dust. 

What we are here, to us, my Mend, is known ; 

What we shall be, belongs to Gon alone. 

But safely in His care we may repose. 

Who cared for iis ere Earth itself arose. 

Without presuming more of aught to know. 

Than He, to us, hath seen it good to show. 

Searching the TJnreyealed, the strongest Mind 

Its perfect emblem in the Thames may find. 

See ! how — a current deep, and swift, and strong — 

It rushes, Aymund, in its pride along, 

As if of power — when it at length shall gain 

The foamy margin of the onward main — 

To make a felt impression, far and wide, 

Upon green Ocean's unresisting tide ! 

Alas for pride ! 'Tis met by mightier force. 

Met, and rolled backward on its distant source. 

Compelled to re-survey each inland shore. 

Which it had passed, with so much pomp, before ! '' 

YTTT. 

Much more the Monarch said, and I could tell ; 

For 'tis a mournful priyilege to dwell 

On these Memorials of a noble Mind, 

Which shone, on earth, a Star among mankind ; 

But which, to earth, has long been set— to rise 

With fairer beams, and shine in other skies ! 

Leaving an honoured name behind it here. 

To his own England, and to Glory dear ! 

— ^But the chill breeze that blows from Lindisfame, 

Begins, my son, of coming night to warn ^ 
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And I, it may be, do thy patience wrong. 
By tasking it with nairatiye so long. 
A yeiy few more words will dose it now. 
And then we will descend the mountain's brow. 

xxiu. 
Fair winds and rowers stout soon brought to land 
Our ships on Lindirfame's accustomed strand. 
Where the good Abbot of the Holy IsLe, 
On promise to rebuild his ruined File, 
With joy agreed H administer the rite 
Of baptism to each Danish proselyte. 
Then marched we forth with banner and with brand. 
As if to war, across the lovely land* 
Peasants, in groups, on every verdant hill. 
Stood to behold us passing, mute and still. 
In wonder, doubtless, why such numbers then 
Should seek, in arms, the Yalley of the Olen— * 
A peaceful vale and sweet, whose every lea 
Is all day rife with butterfly and bee. 
As if each flower the passing summer flings 
On its fair sloping banks, had taken wings ! 



The summer-morning sun, as we advanced. 
Full brightly on our arm^d march had glanced ; 
The quiet Till had brightly seen us through. 
And past the base of terraced Homilheugh; 
Whence the pleased eye saw, 'mid a qiacious plain. 
The blossomed broom of Ewarf s faax domain.' 
But when we reached the destined river's edge^ 
A sudden gloom had &ll'n on bank and sedge. 
Dark clouds were minxsed in the gloomy stream; 
With frequent flash, the lightning 'gan to gleam ; 
And, following fast, the thimder's sullen sound 
Was heard to mutter all the Mountains round ! 
I felt, myself, a fear, and thought I saw, 
'hi many a visage round me, signs of awe. 
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To the good Abbot I at once confessed 

The natural feeling that disturbed my breast. 

I " It seems," I said, " as if the Thunder-Power 

I lately seryed, in yonder sky did lour 
On his Apostate Son ! as if he spoke 
The wrath of an Immortal in each stroke !" 

xxy. 
" rather say," the holy Abbot cried. 
As, rapt, the dim and quaking hills he eyed, 
" Say rather that— unseen— *-the Heayenly Hosts 
Have on these mountain-summits ta'en their posts. 
And now, by turns, are uttering, from each height, 
Their gratulations o'er this sacred rite. 
Which brings the hundreds their glad eyes behold, 
Within their glorious Master's ransomed Fold ! 
Green Howsden mutters, but the solemn tone 
Is not the thunder's, and is not his own ! 
'Not are these rapid gleams mere lightning I nor 

I Mere echoes these that come from ITewton Torr ! 

' Their gladness now the Lantons loudly tell ! 

And hark— how loudly answers Tevering Bell ! 
In every flash, in every peal is given 
A sign, a proof, that there is joy in Heaven 1 " 
He ceased. Poor Bertha's tale to me recurred, 
And now was sanctioned by the good man's word ; 
His accents — ^like the thunder — seemed to roll, 
His glances — ^like the lightning^-^fired my soul I 
And from his lips when those brief words had flowed. 
Which dedicate the future life to Gon, 
I stooped— the Glen's pure waters o'er me ran ; 
And I emerged, my son, a Christened Man I 
— I need not tell thee that each warrior brave 
At the same time partook the cleansing wave. 

XXVI. 

Jesu ! at once the rolling thunder ceased ; 

The clouds 'gan part, and gather towards the east ; 
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Out burst the sun, with biilliancy divine, 

Once more on mountain and on stream to shine ; 

And, while bright showers were glancing down the gale, 

A gorgeous Bainbow spanned the glittering vale ! 

No longer gazed on as the bridge of gods, 

By which Immortals reach their sky-abodes. 

But now believed a holy sign to be. 

The pledge of peace to men, of joy to me ! 

Beneath its arch of glory, darkly stood 

That Castle strong, begirt with wave and wood, 

Which held, I knew, the all of human birth 

I longed to meet with now on God's good earth. 

And lo ! from forth its portal — while the bow 

Of heaven above them kept its freshest glow — 

Issued a long bright train of maidens fair : 

I asked not, Harold, if my Love were there — 

But flew, and, kneeling, clasped, on Glen's green side. 

The fair hand of my beauteous Saxon Bride ! 



Here ended he his Tale— that "Warrior old. 
And 'twas the last time that the Tale he told; 
For soon thereafter, in his Fort of pride. 
In Bamborough Castle, he fell sick and died. 

He was not buried where he died, although 
The dust of kings reposed, in earth, below. 
'Not was he ta'en to royal York, where he 
Had wielded long the power of sovereignty. 
And where, in the old King's declining day. 
His Son had ruled with delegated sway. 
For his soul — wandering in the hour of death — 
With words like these had occupied his breath : 
" To Newton's churchyard bear my corpse away, 
That when I rise at the great Judgment-day, 
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There will my dearest Mends rise with me ! — ^there 

My own Bowena with her shining hair ; 

There little Edith, whom we lost a child, 

With her sweet aspect, and her ringlets wild. 

So like her Mother's ; little Alfred, too. 

Will wake beside me, with his eyes of blue ! 

There Eric, Hengist, will return to life ; 

And Bertha there— -reluctantly his wife, 

But ever true and tender to the last ; — 

All roused up by the AngeFs trumpet-blast. 

And all at once to consciousness restored, 

Will mount the air with me, and meet the Losn I " 

His wish they reverenced, wild though deemed to be. 

And laid the King in I^ewton's cemetery ; 

Where his rude Tomb successive races saw 

With less and less of wonder, and of awe. 

Until inscription, sculpture, even stone 

Had disappeared, and left the spot unknown ! 

Forgive one lingering note ! A thousand years 

From Aymund's death were ending, when — with tears — 

I saw an Old Man from his home conveyed. 

And in the same place reverently laid.^® 

He was a Peasant, whose long life had been 

Of toil and labour one unvaried scene. 

He fought no battles, save with Want. His name 

No splendour had, save that of honest fame. 

And when he died, no stone arose to tell 

Where, after all his ills, he sleeps so well. 

To me — who missed him longest, mourned him most — 

Even to me, that Old Man's grave is lost, 

As much is lost to all that would explore. 

As His, who died a thousand years before. 

Both equal now — no vestige to evince 

Where lies the Peasant, where was laid the Privgs ! 
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NOTES. 



^ It was not long ere they saw the White Horse, the Banner of 
WesseX) bearing down upon them. Alfred attacked their redoubts at 
Ethandun in the weakest point, carried them, drove out all the Danes, 
and, as the Saxon chronicles express it, remained master of the car- 
nage. — The Norman ConqueaL 

a Alfred granted them the most liberal terms, giving up to Guthrum, 
their king, all the territories of East Anglia and Northumbria, to be 
held tributary upon the easy conditions of his evacuating all the West 
Saxon dominions, and receiving baptism along with the principal chiefs 
of his army. — Britton*8 Beauties of Wiltshire. 

8 "Godrun," says Thierry, "with his captains, swore on a bracelet 
consecrated to their gods, that they would in all good faith receive 
baptism." And Asser, in his Life of Alfred, says : "Also they swore 
an oath over the Christian relics, which with King Alfred were next in 
veneration after the Deity himself/' 

^ To strike his shield was invariably the way in which a Northman 
expressed his assent to any proposition. 

6 Eing Alfred officiated as spiritual father to the Danish chief, who, 
putting me neophytical white robe over his armour, departed with the 
wreck of his army. The limits of the two populations were fixed by 
definitive treaty, sworn to, as its preamble set forth, by Alfred, Eing ; 
Gx)drun, Eing ; all the Anglo-Saxon wise men, and all the Danish peo- 
ple. — The Norman Conquest. 

6 The marshes of Essex, at high water, would form a magnificent 
scene for centuries after the death of Alfred — the embankments which 
prevent the Thames from overflowing them, having been constructed 
only about a hundred years ago. 

7 The gods made a bridge between heaven and earth ; this bridge is 
the rainbow. Its name was Bifit)st. — Northern Antiquities. 

8 The sentiments expressed in this passage, and elsewhere, are agree- 
able to the character and conduct of the Gh*eat Alfred, as described 
by AMer : " The King, eager to give up to God the half of his daily 
service, and more also, if his abilify on the one hand and his malady on 
the other, would allow him, showed himself a minute investigator of 
the truth in all his judgments, and this especially for the sake of the 
poor, to whose interests, day and night, among other duties of this life, 
he was ever wonderfully attentive." 

^ The plain upon which stands the beautiful seat of Sir Horace St. 
Paul, Bart., was, at the time of Flodden Field — and probably for many 
years afterwards — covered with broom. 

JO My father died in 1809, and was buried in the churchyard of 
of Bjrk Newton. I may be pardoned for adding a single memorial of 
him. He and two brothers, when children, had been left orphans, of 
whom my father was the eldest, and consequentiy the most capable of 
feeling the loss they had sustained. Having been told that his fatiier 
and mother had gone to Heaven, he used to steal out of an evening, 
and watch the first stars that appeared in the west, fondly dreaming 
that they nii^t be the eyes of the Departed, gazing upon the son of 
their love! The thought always filled his own eyes with tears, and 
sent him to his parentless home and bed to weep himself asleep ! — 
There was poetry in that child's soul. 



^l^ Sliissinj oil. 




[In the fano-houac of TbreeBtonebum, among the Cheviots, I have seeu 
three generations of the same family, and have apent many happy 
houiB with all of them.] 



\ bleBsiag on yonder wild mountainB, 

On yonder wild valley between, 

\nd on the sweet cot and its fountains. 

The sweetest by wanderer seen I 
How gladly — theworld's weary ranger — 

My days in that cot conld I spend, 
"Wliose door ne'er was barred on a stranger, 
"Wbose bed— ne'er denied to a Mend ! 



'Tiic moin o'er the moorland was shining, 

A morn wittiout one streak of gloom. — 
'Twas splendour witli beauty combining, 

The blending of sunshine and bloom 1 
And the cot had each spell — when I found it 

The heart and tiie fancy to win ; 
For all mountain charms were around it. 

And aU mountain virtues within ! 

sweet was the flower of the heather. 
As it bloomed in the sun and the dew ; 

But a sweeter flower there h« may gather. 
Who goes with a pure hand and true 1 

Por that cot has some lovelier blossoms 
Than even the heather supplies — 

The Mher's good heart in their bosoms. 
The mother's kind glance in their eyes ! 



jFaiiUjstofall #tHi;8. 



[In memoTj of Sonh, my eldest daughter— 
violet in 1 S2S. Su page 62.] 




f AIRESTofallStarB! BtaroftlieEveii! 
See'st thoa a Sonl paao— feirer than 
thou? 
Inef thongh the tune since she left 
us for Heaven, 
PerhapB, in her journey, she paeaes 
thee now ! 
iugeU she wantfi not to gnide or 
attend her, 

Certain and safe Is her path through the ekies ; 

Bay aa she waa &om the Source of all splendour. 

Back to that Source Bhe<— instinctiTely — flies ! 

Spirits will hail her ; riaters and brothers 

Give to her greeting a joyful response— 
1 will they taUc of their father and mover's 

Death-darkened home~-vhich was bright with them 
onaei 
Talk of it, blest ones ! early selected I 

Memories of sadness do sadness will bring; 
Joy will seem sweeter for woes recollected. 

As Winter, remembered, adds beauty to Spring 1 



-~^^>; ■<i^- 



Hmi Iraue "^m]^. 



[For the fidiy tale of die Whiatie, »« Thorp's "Yula-tide StoriM." 
Husic by Jay.} 



[OTJ baye heard," said a youth to his sweet- 
heart who stood, 
While he eat on a com-sheftl^ at daylight's 




' ' You have heard of the Daniah boy's whistle 
of wood — 

\tA, I wiah timt the Danish boy's whistle were mine ! " 
/-r 
" And what would you do with it f TeU me ' " she said. 

While an arch smile played over her beautiM face ; 

"I would blow iV'he answered, "and then my fair maid 

Would fly to my side, and would here take her place," 

" Is that all yoa wish it for ? That may be yoors 
Without any magic," the fair maiden cried; 

"A &TOur so slight one's good nature secures ! " 
And she playftilly seated herself by his side. 

"I would blow it again," said the youth, "and the charm 
Would wort so, that not eyen Modesty's check 

Would be able to keep &om my neck your flue aim I " 
She smiled, and she laid her fine arm round his neck. 

" Tet once more would I blow, and the music divine 
Would bring me, the third time, an exquisite bUsa— 

You would lay yonr fair cheek to tliis brown one of mine, 
And your lips, stealing past it, would give me a kiss. 



Thii maiden laughed out in her innocent glee — 

" What a fool of youraelf with the whistle you'd make I 

For only consider, how ailly 'twould be 

To eit there and wMtihfor — what yon might take ! " 



^ho |)frai9E of Jndustiiu. 



[Written fbr, and recited at, the opening of the great Model Mill of 
Saltairc, near Bradford, wbcre about seven thooaimd guests, nearly 
throe thooHttiid of whom were Mr. Suit's own work-people, sat down 
to a aumptuduB dinner — all in one room. The lines have been cir- 
culated wherover the English language iaread — a diatdnction as much 
above their merit, as was the liberality — worthy of the "Lord of 
Soltaire" — with which they were acknowledged.] 



lo the praise of the Peerage high haipehave 
been strung, 
By Miustreb of note and of name ; 
iv/|[| But a Peerage we have, to this moment 
^^sy» unsung, 

And why should not they have their fame ? 
'Tib the Peekaoe op Iitdusirt ! Nobles, who hold 

Their patent from Nature alone — 
Uore genuine far than if purchased with gold. 

Or won, by mean arts, iram. a throne ! 
And of Industry's Noblee, what name sliould be first, 

If not hi» whose proud banquet we share ? 
For whom should our cheers simoltaneonsly burst, 

If not for the Lord of Saltaire ? 
For this is his praise— and who merit it not. 

Deserve no good luck should overtake them — 

That while making his thousands, he never forgot 

The thousands that helped him to make them I 
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The Peer who inherits an ancient estate. 
And glads many hearts with hia pelf, 
"We honour and love ; bnt ia that man leas great, 

WLo founds hia own fortooe himaelf ? 
Who bmlda a town round him ; aenda joy to each hearth ; 

Uakes the workman exult 'mid hia toil ; 
And who, while supplying the markets of Earth, 

Euricbea hia own beloved aoil ? 
Such a man ia a IToble, whose name shonld be first. 

In ear heart — in our song — in our prayer ! 
For such should our cheers aimultaneously burst, 

And auch is the Lord of Saltaire I 
For this ia hia praise — and who merit it not. 

Deserve no good lack should overtake them — 
That while making his thousands, he never forgot 

The thousands that helped him to make them ! 



liho mould not lie |rou(l of §U OfnjlHird ? 



I would not be proud of old England, 
With her great heart both tender and 
strong? 

* e ready to aoften at sorrow, 
^^e ready to kindle at wrong I 

To her friends a tall rook of the desert, 

Wbose fount with sweet water o'ei^ows ; . 

An Etna in red-hot eruption. 

And darting round death- — to her foes 




TltoM riclils which the " ■!"■'« riall uh *w 

Bhe, agemago, nude her own : 
Ko sUve she perraite is her hoida% 

No tynmt ihe hrooka in htx throne t 

Supreme on her own mighty Uand, 
With the tea for her aabject, the atands ; 

And milliona obey her aod lore ber, 
Vho nerer set foot on her sands I 

Ve are loath to think liberty mortal — 

Undying we hold her to be ; 
Tet Liberty'i life Ib bonnd np with 

The life of this Qoeen of the sea ! 



Wt l\m I'D SiHar-ilffijtna fl^. 




B rear no war-defying flag. 

Though armed for battle still; 
I The fteble, if he like, may brag — 

The powCTfol never will. 
' The flag we rear in every breeze, 
) Float where it may, or when, 
Waves forth a dgnal o'er the seas 
Of—" Peace, Good-will to men ! " 

For arms, we waft across the waves 

The traits of every dime ; 
Por death, the tmtli that cheers and saves ; 

What mission more sublime ? 
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For flamu, ve send tiie lights afar 
Oat-flashed from press and pen ; 

And fbr the alogauB used in war, 
Cry — " Peace, Good-will to men !" 

But are Uiere States who never oeaee 

To hate or onvy ours ? 
And who efiteem onr wish for peace 

As proof of waning powers? 
Let them but dare the trial ! High 

Bhall wave onr war-flag then ! 
And woe to those who change our ory 

Of " Peace, Good-will to men 1" 



Sriitg out tht ©Id Mar-Jbj. 




f]ItIHG out the old War-flag 1 Long, now, 
it has lain. 
Its folds — ^rich with gjory — all piously 
furled; 
And tiie hope of onr heart was, that nem 
again 
Bhonld we see it float forth in the wars of 
the world. 
For still we remembered the blood, and the teara, 

Both real— for sight, not imagined — for song, 
That dimmed e'en its triomphs through many dark years. 
When it waved in the battles of Big^t against Wrong ! 
Si 
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Bat down with regrets ! or leave them to onr foes, 

Wlioee outrage forbids na at peace to reniam — 
And np with it now from its honoured repose, 

'Hid the cheers of a people that cheer not in vain ! 
They cheer to behold it once more coming forth, 

The weak to defend from the aword of the strong; 
For — ^tme to its fame — the first flag of the Korth 

Will but ware in the battles of Bight against Wrong t 

Take, Warriors of Freedom, the flag we bestow. 

To be ahortly unfiiiled at the trumpet's wild breath 1 
We give it you stainless; and Britons, we know, 

Will bring it back stainless, or clasp it in death ! 
But why talk of death, save of death to our foes, 

When ye meet them in conflict — too fierce to be long } 
! safe is the War-flag, confided to those 

Who fight in the battles of Right against Wrong ! 

,^ltf trijd to ^milit. 



[" The EmprsBS endeavowed^to smile, in aclmowledgement of the cheen, 
bnt her feelingi OTercame her : ahe threw herself back, and gave w» y 
toa flood of teaii."— Report of the attempted awasainatioii of ths 
Fiench Emperor.] 

HE tried to smile, for she would fain 
Have so received her people's cheers ; 
But her heart found the effort vain, 

ind it gushed o'er in copious tears. 
Above the Empress, in that strife, 
Arose the Woman and the Wife. 
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She turned to her imperiled mate 

"With — who shall say what mingled pangs ?- 
On whose attempted life the fate 

Of Europe, at this moment, hangs — 
How looked he when thus sorely proved ? 
He was the only one unmoved I 

Heaven -raised, Heaven-shielded, there he sat, 
Impassive as the mountain rock — 

A thousand storms may hlaze round that, 
It stirs not at the mightiest shock. 

The fountain in its breast may quiver — 

Its aspect is the same for ever I 

And hides not He, beneath that cold, 
Calm front, a tender fountain too ? 

And felt he not how sweet to hold 
The empire of a bosom true ? 

And deemed he not each tear a gem 

"Worth all that grace his diadem ? 

happy in this double sway 

Of heart and empire ! Thou canst boast 
That were the empire wrenched away. 

The heart left, there were little lost; 
The heart which blesses now thy lot. 
Would make a palace of a cot ! 




(Dut -Mighiingalt's -famt. 



W'mlmiimy- ''^^'■^ *■ ^^^t <J Ibe oU time was 
ISI'E'I^ 'S'^j wonnded invar, 

B^flt'lC 4[ Hi* lady-loTc flew to the field whoe 

■^^S^^^=^\-^IIadhiiii carefblly borne to some castle 

And tended his eick conch by ni^t and hy day. 
Pure, pnre was the love that her faix bosom held. 

And pnre was the feeling that woke at her name ; 
Bnt onr own time has seen her devotion excelled. 

And her brightest &me darkened hy Nightingale's ftme. 

It was not a lorer whose pallet the amoothed. 

She plied not her task in a castle's proud room ; 
The poor, wounded soldier she tended and soothed, 

'Jlid the hospital's fetid and comfortless gloom I 
She talked to him— dying — of life beyond earth. 

Till the soul passed, injoy, &omtliewaT-Bhattered&amei 
And for thii she had left her fair home and bright hearth ! — 

! Hortal ne'er merited Nightingale's fame ! 

The purest of earthly lore erer is mixed 

With something of earth. On the one side all sonl, 
All sense on the other, it borers betwixt, 

And — toaching on both — bears a bunt through the whole. 
But her love was free from the human aiUoy ; 

'TwBS a flame from the Holiest's altar of flame ! — 
She wont forth an Angel of Mercy and Joy, 

And Angels might covet oitk Nightingale's fame ! 



^ibafitojiol h Mow ! 




iW eagerly we listen 

For the tidingB wMcIi, we knoWf 
tlwt thunder from the Eiijdii^— 
Ot the BuBsian's oTerthiow, 
F the struggle, of the carnage, 
; lledly heaping friend on foe — 
"When the last aaaanlt is over 
& And Sebastopol is low ! 

Think ye we fight for glory ? 

We won it long ago ! 
Or for a wider empire ? 

No — by our honour— no I 
But we fight for Frbedok's empire — 

And that shall wider grow, 
When the last aMault is over, 

And Sebastopol is low ! 

O'er the nations darkly pining 

In serfdom's night of woe. 
See I the clouds are being scattered. 

And the dawn begins to glow I 
And the lark of Freedom — ringing — 

Through Emnny akies shall go, 
When the last assault is over. 

And Sebastopol is low ! 
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Bark '. heard ye not thoM boonungt, 

Repeated deep and slow ? 
"Us the voice of Freedom's triumph — 

It is struck — the glorious blow ! 
And all througli meny England 

Brave songs, to-nigbt, shall flow ; 
For the last assault i« over, 

And Sebastopol i* low ! 




T 



He spring will hring peace, as it brings the 
fine weather. 
The war and the winter will both have 
blown o'er ; 
And joys, hke the flowers upon green- 
sward and heather, 
Will bloom o'er the land in protiiBion once more. 
Fair eyes, dim with weeping now, then will be bright again— 

No dewy violets brighter then they 1 
True hearts, that are heavy now, then will be light again- 
Dancing like leaves in the zephyr of May ! 

Alas, there are hearts that, the higher our gladness. 

The fleepei will sink in their fathomless woe ; 
There are eyes to which spring will bring nothing 

but ssdness, 
Sincuituannotbring those whom the war bus laid low I 
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But God will pour balm into bosoms despairing ; 

The Mourner, in time, will look upward and say — 
" He died a brave death ! he won peace by his daring ! 

And a proud sigh will blend with the zephyr of Hay. 

With flag hy foes riddled, but ! never captured, 
Our warriors will bound again o'er the Bea-foam ; 

And the loved ones, left woM, will meet them, enraptured, 
And in triumph bear each to his now-honoured home. 

Wo have proved to the world — and the world will re- 



That to conquer in battle we still know the way 1 

But though we — to the foe — are the blast of December, 

We are — to the vanquished— the zephyr of Uay ! 



% Jcinj lkii4 is. 




"jBEING Ihere is, of whose endless existence. 
No sane mind e'er doubted, or harboured 
a doubt ; 
k A Being with whom there is no time, no 
distance; 
Who pervades all within me, pervades 
all without. 

In my brain, at this instant, He marks every motion 
Of thought — as if no thought were moving but mine ; 

Tet sees, the same instant, each whim and each notinu 
In every quick brain from the poles to the line ! 
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Not, irhil^fte u watchiag Eitrth's mTriada, out it 

Be uid that from anjr one orb He is fu i 
Ho, He U.SS near to yon beautiAU planet, 

His easenoe imbosomB tlie fortiiett lone star ! 

The furOiest lone star f It is language that labours- 
No star is, to Him, either farthest or lone ; 
And tlie star we deem lone, may hare millions of neigh- 
bours, 
Whose beams ne'er hare yet through our atRtospbere 
shone 1 

These love-peopled worlds are the bright emanatiaii 
Of goodness yet brighter, which words would but dim; 

And the meanest intelligent life in creation, 

Hatb the care, the protection, the kindness of Him ! 

If we think tiiat He leaves us, we then are foi^tting 
That He is die fixed, the unchangeable One — 

The sun learee not us, when it seems to be setting, 
'Tis we who are taming away from the sun I 




tSlSSi'^^ 



